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No. IL. 


A Latrm poet, in a famous maxim, 
considers a possession to be valu- 
able only in proportion as it is 
capable of being known by other per- 
sons. The sentiment of Persius seems 
to be an illustration of the story of 
Demosthenes, who rejoiced to hear 
himself pointed out in the street as 
the celebrated orator, a confession 
justly ridiculed by Cowley.* In a 
similar spirit of display, Jeremy Col- 
lier thought that the furniture of the 
mind should be constantly brought 
out, and Bentley told his nephew 
never to read a book that he could 
not quote; but the advice of Seldent 
is wiser—to refer only to such au- 
thors as are usually read; to study 
others for our own improvement and 
delight, but not to name them. D’Is- 
raelif notices the modest diffidence 
of some of our early writers. They 
looked with alarm, he thinks, upon 
the halo of immortality that encir- 
cled the printing-press. The printer 
of England’s Helicon was obliged to 
conceal the names of the contributors 
with slips of paper pasted over. The 
poems of Surrey appeared after his 
death ; Sidney did not compose the 
Areadia with any view to publica- 
tion ; Sackville’s Induction to the 
Mirror of Magistrates was sent into 
the world without a name. The 
juvenile poetry of Milton dropped 
from his imagination, like blossoms 
from the boughs of a tree in an 


* Essays—Of Obscurity. 
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unvisited garden. He gave their 
bloom and odour to the wind, heed- 
less where it wafted them, and con- 
scious that the garden was his own, 
and that he could bend over every 
flower when it pleased him— 


‘The summer rose is to the summer 
sweet, 
Though to itself it only live and die.” 


How pleasing it is to contemplate 
Richardson, during his tedious ap- 
prenticeship of seven years at a 
printing - office, stealing an hour 
from rest to cultivate his mind, and 
scrupulously buying his own candle, 
that his master might not be de- 
frauded. Or, again, how affecting is 
the spectacle of the celebrated Chi- 
nese scholar, Dr. Morrison, working at 
his trade of a last and boot-tree 
maker, with a Bible or some other 
book before him ; and when in China, 
keeping his earthen lamp from blow- 
ing out with a large volume of 
Matthew Henry's Commentary! How 
many illustrations, of still deeper 
interest, could the thousand lonely 
chambers of our colleges and our 
streets proclaim to the world, if, for 
once, their walls were endowed with 
a voice! Men, whose names have 
vanished, like their own slow- 
moving shadows upon the illuminated 
curtains, have yet found in all their 
penury, and sorrow, and pain, that 
Literature is its own reward. 


+t Table ‘Talk, yol. ix. 1679. 
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It was so with the students of the 
early, as it is and will be with stu- 
dents of all time. Chaucer has 
sketched a poor scholar among his 
Canterbury pilgrims. The Oxford 
clerk has neither benefice nor office. 
His horse is lean, his own face meagre, 
and his cloak threadbare, but still he 
bears a merry heart, and still goes on 
his way rejoicing :— 

* For him was lever® han at his beddes 
hed, 

A twenty bokes, clothed in black or 
red, 

Of Aristotle and his philosophie, 

Than robes riche, or fidel, or sautrie : 

But all be that he was a philosophre, 

Yet hadde he but litel gold in cofre ; 

But all that he might of his frendes 
hente,t 

On bokes and on lerning he it spente. 

Of studie toke he moste care and hede. 

Not a word spake he more than was 
nede ; 

And that was said in forme and rever- 
ence, 

And short and quike, and full of high 
sentence : 

Souning in moral vertue was his speche, 

And gladly wolde he lerne, and gladly 
teche.” 


It is not in the power of all men 
to distinguish themselves by the 
lustre of their acquirements or the 
fertility oftheir invention. Nor is it 
expedient or necessary that books 
should be studied with a view to 
composition, or that the disciple 
should struggle to emulate his 
master. Yet the exercises of an 
amiable and cultivated intellect ought 
not to bedespised. As in the family 
of mankind, so in the family of letters 
—despise not the least. Great authors 
—the Ciceros, the Dantes, the Taylors 
of an age—are, indeed, the trees that 
embellish the landscape of literature, 
and cheer the traveller with the 
richest fruit. Let us not overlook 
the lowlier flowers that blossom in 
the shade. The gentle panegyrist 
of home feelings and descriptions 
often conducts us to his mightier 
teachers of heroic or philosophic 
song; as the violet, that purples the 
mossy trunk of the oak, often allures 
our footsteps to the tree that shelters 
it. Collins brings us to Tasso, Dyer 
shews from Grongar Hill the lovelier 
scenery of Thomson. A love of letters 

* Rather have. 
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may stimulate a student to seek for 
the honours of authorship, without 
possessing the ability ; he may desire 
to be the rival, when Nature intended 
him for the scholiast, of Milton. But 
even the passage of these thoughts 
through his mind will not be without 
advantage to himself, as the fruit of 
his toil may not be unprofitable to 
others. The story dies out with the 
winter fire, but it may leave some 
moral of wisdom upon the ear; the 
poem, that only blooms its little day 
of domestic reputation, may breathe 
a reviving or a purifying fragrance 
upon some dejected or some corrupted 
heart ; as the rose, when its leaves 
are strewed along the ground, may 
mingle its bloom with the exhalations 
of the earth, and so continue its work 
of refreshment and purification | when 
it no longer possesses any colour or 
beauty. 

We all seek for friends, we find 
one in Literature. If we do not 
depart from our earthly friends, they 
depart from us; but Literature, 
though it may be forsaken, never 
forsakes. The poet Simonides, re- 
turning from Asia to Ceos, suffered 
shipwreck. His companions busied 
themselves in rescuing their property 
from the waves ; Simonides remained 
a tranquil spectator. They inquired 
the cause of his inactivity and indif- 
ference. “ All that is mine is with 
me,” was the reply. In the ship- 
wreck of our fortune, Literature takes 
us to its bosom with a closer and a 
fonder embrace ; if it heightened the 
joys or rocked asleep the sorrows of 
our childhood, it watches over the 
troubled visions of our sickness, and 
pours light upon the darkening eyes 
of our age. In the morning of life, 
it comes to us arrayed in the beauty 
of hope ; in the evening, in the beauty 
of recollection. The common evils 
of the world are dispossessed of all 
their injurious power by the music 
of literature. When Sandys and 
Cranmer visited Hooker at Drayton- 
Beauchamp, near Aylesbury, they 
found him with a Horace in his hand, 
quietly watching over a flock of sheep. 
The chimes of the poet still rang 
in his ears, when he was called away 
to rock the cradle of his child, and 
yet Hooker was happy even in his 
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sadness ; he could take his intellectual 
joy with him, and while he sat on 
one side of the cradle, he could see 
Horace himself sitting upon the 
other. 

And if in the tranquil retirement 
of the study, and amid the recreations 
of home and friends, the magical 
power of books be felt and acknow- 
ledged, how much more vivid will 
their influence be in the solitude of 
distant lands, in the pangs of adver- 
sity or in the watches of sickness ? 
The memory of a book returns with 
redoubled charms at seasons like 
these ; it not only pleases by its own 
beauties, but by the long train of en- 
dearing associations which it awakens 
and detains before our eyes. It has 
the voice of a friend, and transports 
us among the remote scenes of our 
happiness and love. When Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and other English visitors 
to the opera in Venice, heard a bal- 
lad which, at the time of their de- 
parture from England, was being 
played in every street of London, the 
tears rushed to their eyes; space and 
time were annihilated, and the fami- 
liar faces of home smiled around 
them. Who has forgotten the touch- 
ing incident of Sir John Moore re- 
peating the Elegy of Gray while 
floating along the waters that bathed 
a remote shore ? 

Literature has its solitary plea- 
sures, and they are many; it has also 
its social pleasures, and they are more. 
The Persian poet, Saadi, teaches a 
moral in one of his pleasing apo- 
logues. Two friends passed a sum- 
mer day in a garden of roses; one 
satisfied himself with admiring their 
colours and inhaling their fragrance ; 
the other filled his bosom with the 
leaves and enjoyed at home, during 
several days, with his family, the 
deliciousness of the perfume. The 
first was the solitary, the second the 
social student. He wanders among 
many gardens of thought, but always 
brings back some flower in his hand. 
Who can estimate the advantages 
that may result from this toil and 
this application of it? It was said 
by Southey that the poetry of every 
nation is coloured by the national 
character, as the wine of different 
soils has its own peculiar raciness and 
flavour. And so it is in the economy 
of families; the fruit upon the do- 
mestic ground tells us not only what 
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seed was sown, but what cultivation 
was bestowed upon it. The father, 
instructing and delighting the little 
circle of relatives and friends round 
the hearth of winter, is often a mis- 
sionary to prepare the way for the 
angelic footsteps of Piety. 

The domestic life of virtuous ge- 
nius has many delightful pictures to 
soothe and engage our eyes. We like 
to see Richardson reading chapters of 
his novels to his listening friends in 
his favourite grotto; and Sterne never 
looks so amiable and captivating as 
when he appears by his own fireside 
with his daughter copying and his 
wife knitting. His own description 
is a very lively sketch. Writing to 
a friend, Sept. 21, 1761 :-— 

“«T am scribbling away at my Tristram. 
These two volumes are, [ think, the best 
I shall write as long as I live; ’tis, in 
fact, my hobhy-horse, and so much am I 
delighted with my uncle Toby’s imagi- 
nary character, that I am become an en- 
thusiast. My Lydia helps to copy for me, 
and my wife knits and listens as I read her 
chapters.” 

Cowper has painted his own do- 
mestic fireside with a still livelier 
pencil ; it has all the minute touches, 
and finish, and warmth, of an Zntfe- 
rior by a Dutch artist. ‘The shutters 
closed, the curtains let down, the sofa 
wheeled round, the fire quickened 
into a blaze; then the journal of tra- 
vels by land or perils by sea is 
opened, or the page of the historian 
is made vocal, while his faithful Mary 
Unwin, with her shining store of 
needles, sits quietly listening in the 
opposite chair. 

A very charming paper might be 
composed out of the records of the 
assistance which men of genius have 
received from “them of their own 
household,” in carrying on their 
difficult labours. Many who have 
read with admiration and respect of 
the discoveries of the late Sir William 
Herschel are ignorant that his la- 
bours were alleviated and assisted by 
the watchful affection and the un- 
wearied enthusiasm of his sister, who 
has lived to see the fame of her bro- 
ther equalled, if not outshone, by the 
reputation of her nephew. Miss Ca- 
roline Herschel, as we are told by 
Professor Nichol, shared in all the 
toil by which the astronomical inves- 
tigations of her brother were at- 
tended. She braved the inclemency 
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of the weather, she passed the night 
by the side of the telescope. “She 
took the rough manuscripts to her 
cottage at the dawn of day and pro- 
duced a fair copy of the night’s work 
on the ensuing morning : she planned 
the labour of each succeeding night, 
she reduced every observation, made 
every calculation, and kept every 
thing in systematic order.” Surely 
this is one of the most interesting pa- 
ragraphs in the history of feminine 
atiection and intelligence. 

XVI. The great object in literature, 
as in every other occupation oflife, is 
to act upon a plan; to divide the 
hours of the day into little plots of 
seed-ground, from each of which a 
harvest is to be reaped. ‘To-day, the 
proverb tells us, is yesterday's pupil. 
A careful examination of a day will 
teach us how intimately associated is 
each hour with its predecessor and 
successor ; they are children of time, 
and inherit the features and the in- 
firmities of their parent. One ill- 
—_ hour gives birth to a second, 
that toa third. ‘The family soon in- 
creases. “If you devote this day to 
study,” wrote Johnson to Boswell,* 
“you will find yourself still more 
able to study to-morrow ;” and at an 
earlier period he had told Baretti,t 
that one week and one year are very 
much alike. Bishop Butler has 
given us the same advice with his 
usual fulness of meaning: “ We are 
capable not only of acting, and of 
having different momentary im- 
pressions, but of getting a new fa- 
cility in any kind of action, and of 
settled alterations in our temper or 
character. The power of the two last 
is the power of habits.”{ Acts are 
only resolutions grown up, of which 
the larger number die at their 
birth. 

Bishop Butler was unable to disco- 
ver any kind or degree of enjoyment 
offered to man, except by means of 
his own actions; and this opinion, if 
carefully examined and honestly in- 
terpreted, will be found to be well- 
founded. Exertion is essential to 
happiness. Even the heavenly food 
was to be gathered up. In the wil- 
derness of life, the food of the un- 
derstanding is bestowed upon the 
same conditions,—an appetite is alike 


* Dec. 8, 1763. 
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obtained and rewarded by exercise. 
We have a very elaborate and cu- 
rious delineation of the day ofa scho- 
lar of antiquity, in one of the familiar 
letters of Pliny, from which some in- 
teresting particulars may be selected, 
and bound together. He rose,§ ge- 
nerally, with the sun; believing 
that darkness and silence were fa- 
vourable to meditation, he always 
had the shutters of his chamber- 
windows closed. Thus abstracted 
from the allurement of outward ob- 
jects, the eye, obedient to the direc- 
tion of the mind, dwelt upon the 
pictures of the imagination. If he 
was engaged in any composition, he 
selected this portion of the day for its 
consideration ; not confining himself 
to the construction of the plan, but 
selecting the expression and har- 
monising the periods. Having in- 
trusted to his memory as much as he 
thought it could retain, he summoned 
his secretary, and, opening the shut- 
ters, dictated to him what he had 
composed. He pursued the same 
course until ten or eleven o'clock, 
when he walked on the terrace or in 
the covered portico, still meditating 
or dictating, as before. He carried 
his studies into his chariot, finding 
that the change of situation preserved 
and enlivened his attention. Upon his 
return, he took some repose; then 
walked out, and afterwards repeated 
some Greek or Latin oration,—not so 
much for the improvement of his 
elocution as of his digestion. In 
modern times, Gassendi and Hobbes 
adopted the same habit. He then 
walked out again, was anointed, 
and went into the bath. The supper- 
hour was now at hand. If his wife 
or a few friends were present, a fa- 
vourite book was read to them; and 
when the repast was ended, they 
were amused with music or an inter- 
lude. A walk in the society of his 
family succeeded. ‘Thus the evening 
was spent in various conversation, 
and the longest day glided away un- 
observed. Visits to the surrounding 
villages often furnished a pleasing 
episode in the history of the day. 
With this agreeable sketch we may 
contrast a picture of a learned Eng- 
lish bishop in the sixteenth century, 
a man intimately associated with one 


+ Analogy, c. y. 
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of the most eventful periods of our 
ecclesiastical history— Bishop Jewell. 
The morning has been consecrated 
to study by the example of every 
Christian scholar. Hacket calls it, 
very prettily, and in the spirit of 
Cowley or Carew, the “mother of 
honey dews and pearls which drop upon 
the paper from the student's pen.” 
The learned and excellent Bishop 
Jewell affords a very delightful spe- 
cimen of the day of an early English 
scholar, who not only lived among 
his books but among men. He com- 
monly rose at four o'clock, had pri- 
vate prayers at five, and attended the 
public service of the church in the 
cathedral at six. 
of the morning was given to study. 
One of his biographers* has drawn a 
very interesting sketch of Jewell 
during the day. At meals, a chapter 
being first read, he recreated himself 
with scholastic wars between young 
scholars whom he entertained at his 
table. After meals his doors and 


ears were open to all suits and causes ; 
and at these times, for the most part, 
he despatched all those businesses 
which either his place or others’ im- 
portunity forced upon him, making 


gain of the residue of this time for his 
study. About the hour of nine at 
night he called his servants to an 
account how they had spent the day, 
and admonished them accordingly. 
“ From this examination to his study 
(how long it is uncertain, oftentimes 
after midnight), and so to bed; 
wherein, after some part ofan author 
read to him by the gentlemen of his 
bed-chamber, commending himself to 
the protection of his Saviour, he took 
his rest.” And in the arrangement 
and disposition of the day, we find 
all scholars, whether of ancient or 
modern days, especially watchful to 
gather up every spare minute. Spare 
minutes are the gold dust of time; 
and Young was writing a true, as 
well as a striking line, when he 
affirmed that,— 


“Sands make the mountain, moments 
make the year.” + 


Of all the portions of our life, the 
spare minutes are the most fruitful 
in good or evil. They are gaps 
through which temptations find the 
easiest access to the garden. Now it 


* See account of his life prefixed to Century of Sermons, 1609. 
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is precisely during these little inter- 
vals of idleness or amusement, that 
the good angel of Literature—of Lite- 
rature baptised by Religion— waits 
upon those whom he loves, and who 
welcome his visits, with some flower 
to charm their senses, some song to 
soothe their ear, or some precious 
stone to delight their eyes. Spare 
minutes occur in every portion of the 
day, but they never come with a 
sweeter influence than in the hour of 
twilight. The picture which Cowper 
has drawn of an evening at Weston, 
may be transferred to the firesides of 
our readers. ‘The wintry winds, that 
rattle the bolted shutter, awake a live- 
lier feeling of warmth and gratitude. 
How many thoughts of genius and 
of devotion, still living through the 
world, were born amid the indistinct 
glimmer of the parlour twilight! 
Ridley, gazing into the expiring 
embers, after the toil and disputes of 
the day, beheld, it may be, the Eng- 
lish Church rising in all her harmony 
and magnificence. Raleigh called 
up from those red cinders, in which 
Cowper created trees and churches, 
cities with gates of gold, and forests 
stretching into the remote horizon. 
Milton, while bending over his fa- 
ther’s hearth at Horton, and reflect- 
ing upon the studies of the day, 
beheld, perhaps, the dim outline of 
some majestic story, over which those 
treasures of Greek and Latin fancy 
and eloquence were to diffuse so 
sweet a charm. 


‘* Bright winter fires that summer's part 
supply,” 


was the pleasing line of Cowley. 
These winter spare minutes are the 
harvest homes of memory. ‘Thoughts, 
that have been gleaning in distant 
fields during the day, now bring back, 
their little sheaves to the garner. 
The celebrated Barrow always kept, 
during winter, a tinder-box in his 
room, frequently rising in the night 
to pursue his studies. One of his 
wale was written in spare minutes 
of this description. 

And the influence of spare minutes 
upon our lives cannot be estimated 
too highly. <A particular feature in 
Livy’s character of Philopemen is 
his constant habit of observation; his 
military knowledge was always fit for 
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action. The cultivation of a single 
talent, in the spare minutes of the 
busy and humblest employment, may 
exercise the most important influence 
upon our future prosperity, and hap- 
piness, and fame. But this talent 
must be ready for production at a 
moment's warning. The history of 
one of the most popular English poets 
of the eighteenth century will illus- 
trate the remark. Prior, on the 
death of his ome was brought up by 
his uncle, who sent him to West- 
minster School, where he remained 
until the trade of his relative, a 
vintner, required some additional 
energy to conduct it; and young 
Prior was taken from the school to 
the tavern. He obeyed the call of 
gratitude and affection ; but amid all 
the sordid duties of liis situation he 
retained a love of the classical pur- 
suits which he acquired at West- 
minster. Horace was the companion 
of his leisure hours. It happened 
that the famous Earl of Dorset fre- 
quented the tavern kept by Prior's 
uncle, and during one of his occa- 
sional visits a dispute arose between 
that nobleman and his companions 
respecting a passage in the Latin 
lyrist. A gentleman of the company 
suggested that a young man lived in 
the house who might "be able to de- 
cide the question. Prior was called 
into the room, and immediately ob- 
tained the patronage of Dorset by 
the ready accuracy and taste of his 
scholarship. In a short time, the 
vintner’s nephew was on his road to 
Cambridge. [His subsequent history 
is familiar to all; from academic he 
rose to political distinction; and the 
boy, who had been removed from 
school to serve in a tavern, became so 
important an actor in the scenes of 
distor y, that Swift informed a friend,’ 

% Prior is just come over from France 
for a few days; stocks rise at his 
coming.” A few hours spent over the 
poetry of Horace were the simple 
instruments of his elevation. 

XVII. An employment of spare 
minutes implies the presence and the 
nurture ofan industrious spirit. Li- 
terature is not like science, strictly 
inductive ; its mysteries are not to be 
unfolded by thoughtful scholars trac- 
ing on the obscure hints dropped by 


° Oc tober 28, 1712. 
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the hand of naturet or ofman. A 
basket left upon the ground, and over- 
grown by the acanthus, suggests the 
Corinthian capital; the contempla- 
tion of the sun’s rays along a wall 
produces the achromatic telescope ; 
the movements of a frog reveal the 
wonders of electricity and galvanism ; 
and an idle boy unexpectedly shews 
the way to the most important im- 
provement of the steam-engine.{ 
Nothing like this ever happened, or 
can happen, in literature. ‘The Jliad 
stands at the beginning, not at the 
close, of the history of letters; the 
curtain of the drama rises instead of 


falling, with the Agamemnon of Es- 


chylus ; Chatham borrow s from De- 
mosthenes instead of adding to him; 
Robertson and Southey ‘have not 
heightened the pictures of Livy; 
Montesquieu has not outgazed the 
sagacity of Tacitus. Education can- 
not create genius; intellectual and 
natural prodigies grow of themselves. 
Literature is not inductive with 
relation to its creators; it is strictly 
so with relation to its students. The 
stars of heaven are not more remote 
from the understanding of a child, 
than the stars of literature from the 
comprehension of the uncultivated 
intellect. The multiplication-table 
and the grammar respectively teach 
the first steps; every new acquisition 
increases the number. ‘Taste itself is 
only the sum of a long series of pro- 
cesses of reflection. ‘These chains of 
induction will of course be linked 
with greater or less rapidity, accord- 
ing as the faculties of the mind 
possess greater or less quickness and 
tenacity of apprehension. Sir Isaac 
Newton told Coates that he had per- 
ceived a peculiar property of the 
ellipse without having gone through 
any intermediate connexions of ar- 
gument and analysis; Pascal solved 
the problems of Euclid without any 
effort; and Mrs. Somerville uncon- 
sciously unfolded the mysteries of 
algebra. Lut these luminaries of in- 
tellect are our guides, not our mo- 
dels; we have not their light, be- 
cause we are placed at remoter dis- 
tances from the orb of Genius. But 
every person can practise the patient 
diligence, though he may want the 


piercing sagacity of Pascal. 
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Hogarth commences his delinea- 
tions of sin with a sketch of a boy 
playing on a tombstone. The illus- 
tration may serve also for intellectual 
degradation. Industry should be 
the companion of childhood. It is 
especially expedient to form and cul- 
tivate a habit of attention and re- 
flection in the dawn of our days. 
Gassendi informs us, in his minute 
and elegant life of Peirese,* that he 
always read with a pen by his side, 
and underlined every difficult passage, 
that he might recur to it again. ‘The 
profound scholar Ruhnken adopted 
a similar practice; and Wyttenbach 
gives an interesting account of his 
method of reading a Greek book. 
Without these habits of attention 
and reflection, reading is only an 
occupation, not an employment. Read- 
ing, at most, to adopt the sentiment 
of an old writer,t can only elevate 
our mind to that of the author whom 
we peruse ; whilst meditation lifts us 
upon his shoulders, and enables us to 
see farther than he ever saw, or could 
see. “Salmasius,” said Gibbon, “read 
as much as Grotius; but the first 
became a pedant, and the second a 
philosopher.” Leibnitz discovered in 
the intellectual system of Cudworth 
extensive erudition, but little re- 
flection ; and Bolingbroke considered 
that the incessant toil of reading 
afforded him no intervals for medita- 
tion. The advice of a most learned 
and eloquent scholar—of one in 
whom the piles of knowledge were 
kindled by the fire of imagination — 
cannot be too constantly present to 
the memory. Proportion an hour's 
meditation to an hour’s reading, and 
thus dispirit the book into the scholar. 
Tn the natural world we sce the 
polyp taking its colour from the food 
that nourishes it. To a certain ex- 
tent, the same phenomenon will com- 
monly occur in the operation of the 
intellect. Meditation, acting as it 
were upon the organisation of the 
mind, assimilates its nourishment; 
and this mysterious operation in a 
healthy understanding is not appa- 
rent. Winckelman{ mentions, that 
in the statue of Hercules, the expiring 
effort of antique sculpture— the veins 
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are invisible. The robust frame of 
Genius is nourished by channels equal- 
ly secret from the commoneye. To 
this nourishment the study of foreign 
languages will contribute ; but it is 
a study which must be restrained 
within moderate limits, and directed 
with caution to a particular object. 
When Warburton recommended a 
routhful friend to the notice of Hurd, 
ne requested him to check the stu- 
dent’s ardour in the acquisition of 
languages. “ Were I,” wrote War- 
burton,§ “ to be the reformer of West- 
minster school, { would order that 
every boy should have impressed on 
his Accidence, in great letters of gold, 
as on the back of the Horn-book, 
that oracle of Hobbes, ‘ Words are 
the counters of wise men, and the 
money of fools.’” A knowledge of 
languages, as generally embraced in 
the scheme of modern education, is 
only a fringe upon the scholar’s gar- 
ment, and frequently conceals the 
awkward movements of an uncul- 
tivated mind. Living languages, as 
they are called, are chiefly studied 
with reference to society ; they form 
the currency of fashionable life. But 
however agreeable or even beneficial 
this employment of them may be, it 
is obviously not their only nor their 
most important use. <A language is 
really valuable, as it supplies ideas ; as 
it becomes a channel to conduct a new 
stream of thoughts into the memory. 
Italian should be acquired, not to 
visit the Opera, but to read Dante ; 
the ear should be familiarised with 
French idioms, not to enjoy the 
coteries of Paris, but to appreciate 
Bossuet. When Johnson's pension 
was granted, he exclaimed that if it 
had been bestowed twenty years 
earlier he would have gone to Con- 
stantinople to learn Arabic,as Pococke 
did. In this spirit the acquisition of 
a language belongs to the Pleasures, 
Objects, and Advantages of Litera- 
ture, but in no other. And in every 
language thus investigated, the tree 
of Beauty with all its branches of 
wisdom, and fancy, and grace, will 
be easily discovered. Under those 
boughs let the student sit. Nor will 
he be obliged to wander far for the 


Bishop Jebb praises the graceful Latinity of 
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sweet flower of moral instruction,— 
“ Facilis querentibus herba, 

Namque uno ingentem tollit de cespite 
silvam, 

Aureus ipse.” 

And in speaking of the study of 
languages, let me not omit to mention 
the delight and the improvement 
which are to be derived from reading 
at least the Greek Scriptures in their 
original tongue. It is one of the 
graceful tales of classic fiction that 
Ulysses escaped the enchantment of 
the Syrens by binding himself to the 
mast, but that Orpheus overcame 
their charm by singing the praises of 
the gods. The great art of the Christ- 
ian student will always be applied to 
extract out of every book instruction 
and comfort, but he will look for his 
moral protection and consolation only 
to one. He will prepare himself for 
the little voyage of the day by search- 
ing the Scriptures. When we re- 
member the illumination which learn- 
ing has shed upon the dark places of 
Truth, we shall feel with Benson, 
that fanaticism, however ardent its 
endeavours, will never succeed in 
banishing Literature from the house- 
hold of Faith. Every student can- 
not, of course, be familiarly acquainted 
with the interpretation, the illustra- 
tion, or the criticism of the Scrip- 
tures; but it is in the power of a 
large number to acquire some 
knowledge of the most important 
works which good and learned men 
have devoted to that sacred subject. 
Take, for example, the following list. 
A few hours of the Sabbath day, 
devoted to the study of these books, 
will furnish the busiest man with an 
answer to every inquiry as to the 
nature and grounds of his belief :— 

1. D’'Oyley and Mant’s Notes to 
the Bible. 

2. Lowth on Hebrew Poetry. 

3. Bishop Jebb’s Sacred Litera- 
ture. 

4. Bishop Gray's Key to the Old 
Testament. 

5. Bishop Percy's Key to the New. 

6. Paley’s Hore Pauline. 

Evidences of Christianity. 

7. Bishop Butler’s Analogy. 

8. Burnet, or Beveridge, on the 
Articles. 

9. Bishop Pearson on the Creed. 

10. Bishop Marsh's Lectures. 
11. Horne’s Introduction to the 
Scriptures. 
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12. Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. 

‘To read the Scriptures in their 
original tongue, is not the privilege 
ofmany ; but of the New Testament, 
and of St. Paul’s Epistles in particu- 
lar, it may be affirmed, that no person 
can fully understand their deep and 
suggestive spirit, unless he has ac- 
quired some knowledge of the Greek 
language. In the Epistles of St. 
Paul almost every word is a picture, 
which enlarges as the eye lingers 
upon it. A few verbal illustrations, 
and those familiar to every scholar, 
can only be produced. In the Epistle 
to the Romans (viii. 26), the Apostle 
speaks of the Spirit helping our in- 
firmities ; the word, rendered helpeth, 
expresses the action of a friend assist- 
ing another to raise a burden, by 
supporting it on the other side. The 
word (2 Cor. xiii. 6) «exo, which 
our version explains by reprobates, 
describes persons who were unable to 
give any testimony or proof (with 
a reference to the trial of gold) of the 
indwelling power of Christ. St. Paul 
tells the Galatians (v. 7) that they 
did run well, and inquires who hin- 
dered them that they should not obey 
the truth. It is a metaphorical ex- 
pression taken from a person crossing 
the course, in the Olympic games, 
and so intercepting the progress of the 
runner. Commentators have noticed 
the force imparted to the description 
given by St. James of the fragility 
of human riches and dignity, by the 
employment of the past tense, a 
circumstance not regarded in our 
version. Virgil has produced a simi- 
lar effect by a change of tense in his 
wonderful description of a tempest 
in the first Georgic. 

XVIII. The sciences have no le- 
gitimate place among the pleasures of 
literature; pleasures, indeed, they 
give, but ofa different order. Every 
attempt to prove the influence of ma- 
thematical investigation upon the 
poetical mind has been unsuccessful. 
It has, however, been often renewed. 
Black supposes Tasso to have de- 
rived from scientific researches that 
methodical and lucid arrangement of 
his poem, in which he is considered 
to have excelled Ariosto. The names 
of Virgil and Milton have also been 
mentioned with considerable empha- 
sis; by the former of whom mathe- 
matics are said to have been com- 
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bined with medicine, and by the 
latter with music. The example of 
Virgil is a weak one. Like Gray, 
whom he appears to have resembled 
in the painful elaborateness of com- 
position, and the retiring fastidious- 
ness of taste, he carried his inquiries 
over every path of learning, and 
amused the curiosity of his learned 
leisure with scientific inquiry. To 
ascribe the harmony of the Zneid to 
the mathematics of Virgil, is to assign 
the rural pictures of the Elegy and 
Odes to the botany of Gray. 

Milton’s allusion to his scientific 
occupations occurs in the second De- 
fence, where he speaks of relieving 
the retirement of Horton and the 
perusal of Greek and Latin authors, 
by occasional visits to London for the 
purpose of purchasing books, or learn- 
ing any new discovery in mathe- 
matics or music. But the illustra- 
tions, which these sciences supplied to 
his poetry, are only valuable when 
they are obvious, and displease the 
eye of taste in exact proportion as 
they become intricate. Johnson 
thought it unnecessary to mention 
his ungraceful use of terms of art, 
because they are easily remarked, 
and generally censured. If Milton 
had been entirely ignorant of science, 
he would have produced a completer 
poem. 

Black conceives that the fantastic 
disarrangement of Ariosto bewildered 
the fancy of Spenser, and weakened 
the interest by destroying the unity 
of his poem. But if science could 
have furnished a rudder to guide him 
through those intermingling streams 
of thought, Spenser possessed an am- 
ple store. 

It has been related of a celebrated 
mathematician, that while he never 
was able to discover any sublimity 
in Paradise Lost, the perusal of 
the queries at the end of Newton's 
Optics always seemed to make his 
hair stand on end, and his blood run 
cold.* 

Gibbon rejoiced that he had, at an 
early period of life, abandoned ma- 
thematical demonstrations. 

One inherent defect seems to exist 
in all mathematical studies; they oc- 
cupy the mind without filing it ; they 
exercise the reason without nourish- 
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ing it. As a substitute for philoso- 
phical researches, they are not only 
nothing, but they are worse than no- 
thing. Burnet has placed this ob- 
jection in a clear light :— 

‘** Learning, chiefly in mathematical 
Sciences, can so swallow up and fix one’s 
thought, as to possess it entirely for 
some time ; but when that amusement is 
over, nature will return, and be where it 
was, being rather diverted than over- 
come by such speculations.” 


It was, perhaps, for this, among 
other reasons, that Bossuet excluded 
science from the circle of theological 
study; and Fénélon turned with 
disgust from what he called les at- 
traits diaboliques de géometrie. 

Let me here interpose one word of 
caution. I do not speak of science 
considered in itself, as the mother of 
discoveries, the contributor to civili- 
sation, the ameliorator of suffering ; 
but of science as bearing upon the 
human mind; as affecting the cul- 
tivation of the taste, the regulation 
of the appetites, the government of 
the heart. Gray, who despised the 
mathematical pursuits of Cambridge, 
is reported to a lamented his ig- 
norance in maturer life. Without 
inquiring into the foundation of this 
assertion, it may be at once admitted 
that the science of method will al- 
ways be beneficial to a full mind like 
Gray’s. The misfortune of science, 
early and exclusively cultivated, is 
that it finds the mind empty and 
leaves it so. It is an dete 
mechanism to convey water, with no 
water to convey. In every country 
Imagination, in its noblest form, has 
preceded science. Homer sang, and 
dEschylus painted, before Aristotle 
had given a single rule. 

Warton has not forgotten to notice 
this circumstance in reference to the 
condition of England in the thirteenth 
century :—“ Nor is it science alone, 
even if founded on truth, that will 
polish nations. For this purpose the 
powers of the imagination must be 
awakened and exerted, to teach ele- 
gant feelings and to heighten our 
natural sensibilities.” Science has 
its own objects, and pleasures, and 
duties. 

It is the business of science, if with 
Mr. Davies,} I may venture to apply 


* Alison on the Nature of Emotions of Sublimity and Beauty. 
+ Estimate of the Mind, sect. vi. 
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a heathen illustration, “ 'To lead the 
inquirer through the beautiful range 
of harmonious and mutually depend- 
ent operations which pervade the 
economy of the universe, until he has 
found that the last link in nature’s 
chain is fastened to the foot of Jupi- 
ter’s throne.” But the chain is fre- 
quently dropped or broken before it 
reaches the Great First Cause. 

“« Never yet did philosophic tube, 
That brings the planets home into the eye 
Of observation, and discovers, else 
Not visible, his family of worlds, 
Discover Him that rules them; such a 

veil 
I{angs over mortal eyes, blind from the 
birth, 
And dark in things divine.” 
And it is not impossible that Cowper, 
watching the summer sun descend 
over the village spire of Emberton, 
may have attained to a grander and 
wider conception of the magnificence 
and glory of its Creator, than all the 
watchers of the stars from the Chal- 
deans to Herschel. 

Let the elements of science, then, 
be offered to all; but let them know 
their place; let them be held in 
subordination to pure literature. 
They are calculated, in certain cases, 
to brace the faculties, and to give 
distinctness to the reasoning and ac- 
quisitive powers ; they may be means 
to anend ; they may serve to connect 
materials, to impart symmetry to ar- 
gument. Let not the scaffolding be 
mistaken for the palace. Let them 
be adapted to the tastes and capacity 
of the student; it is one thing to 
shape the understanding, and another 
thing to 
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“ Petrify a genius to a dunce.” 


It was the opinion of the Swedish 
Charles that he who is ignorant of 
arithmetic is only half a man; and 
every reader of Boswell knows what 
book was the companion of Johnson 
in his Highland travels. Take your 
Bonnycastle ; but if the student never 
opens Euclid, his literary pleasures 
will not be diminished. Perhaps I 
speak warmly, for I speak from the 
heart. Science may be a Minerva, 
but to me, at least, she is always, in 
the vivid line of Ben Jonson,— 


** Minerva holding forth Medusa’s head.” 


There is a stony chill about the eyes 
of the goddess that pierces the very 
soul of imagination with its arrowy 
cold, and benumbs all the joyous 
faculties of the mind; and when I 
behold the features of the intellect 
awakening from their suspended an- 
imation, beneath the kindling and 
down-stooping eyes of Poetry, 1 often 
think of the fantastic description of 
the recovery of Thaisa in the doubt- 
ful play of Pericles,— 


‘* Nature awakes ; a warmth 
Breathes out of her; she hath not been 
entranced 
Above five hours. 
blow 
Into life’s flower again ! 
behold, 
Her eyelids, cases to those heavenly 
jewels 
Which Pericles hath lost, 
Begin to part their fringes of bright gold ; 
The diamonds of a most praised water 
Appear to make the world twice rich.” 


See how she ’gins to 


She is alive ; 


THE MINSTREL’S CURSE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 


Tw olden time a castle stood, high, dark, and stern to view, 

That overlook’d the land, as far as ocean’s margin blue. 

Fair fragrant gardens girt it round, like wreaths with blossoms bright, 
Where sparkling fountains upward sprang, in rainbow-coloured light. 


There dwelt a monarch proud who called that fair domain his own, 
Yet ‘mid its beauty made his seat a dark and dreaded throne, 

For all his thoughts were fierce with hate, rage on his glances rode, 
His speech was ever of the scourge, and what he wrote was blood. 


‘There came unto this castle-gate a noble minstrel pair, 

The one had bright and golden locks, grey stream’d the other’s hair ; 
The old man bore a harp, and rode a steed adorn’d with pride, 

lis young companion lightly stepp’d the courser’s flank beside. 
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And thus that old man to him spake. “ Be ready now, my son, 
Recall our sweetest lay, and give thy voice its richest tone, 

Be all our skill together joined, of joy and pain to sing, 

lor we, to-day, must soothe to rest this cruel-hearted king.” 


Soon both the minstrels stood within the lofty hall of state, 

Where on his throne, amid his court, the king in grandeur sate. 

The king with glance as bloody-red as the northern streamer's light, 
The queen with gaze as soft and mild as the moon of summer’s night. 


The old man struck the strings and drew a tone of wondrous swell, 
That ever on the ear with sound of richer volume fell ; 

And heavenly clear the young man’s voice arose the notes among, 
Heart-thrilling as the music wild of a spirit-chorus'd song. 


They sang of Peace—of Love they sang—of the golden time of youth, 
Of Freedom, and the Worth of man, of Holiness and Truth ; 

They sang of all that thrills the breast, of every influence soft, 

They sang of all the noble themes that raise man’s soul aloft. 


The courtiers, as they gathered round, each gibe and jest forbore, 
The sturdy warriors of the king they knelt their God before ; 
The queen, at once with sorrow and a gentle joy opprest, 

Threw to the minstrel youth the rose she wore upon her breast. 


“Ye have seduced my knights, and now would ye my queen beguile !” 
The monarch said, and all his frame with fury shook the while ; 

Then drew his sword and swiftly pierced the fair young minstrel’s heart, 
Whence, for that tide of golden song, a bloody stream doth part. 


As by a storm dispersed, the guests fly scattered with alarm, 


And the minstrel youth breathed out his last upon his master’s arm ; 
ile wrapped his mantle round the corse, and placed it on the steed, 
And bound it fast, and with it left that castle stern with speed. 


But at the threshold of the gate, halted the singer grey, 

And seized his harp that bore the prize from every harp away, 
He dash'd it ’gainst a pillar’s base, that far the fragments flung, 
And spake a curse that fearfully through hall and gardens rung. 


“ My curse be on thee, house of blood! in thee no more be found 

The voice of song, the harp-strings’ note, or melody of sound, 

Nor aught but groans, the tread of slaves, and the gush of many tears, 
Till ruin to a shapeless heap thy walls and turrets bears. 


Wo to ye gardens! blooming now in the soft rich light of May, 

Ye lent more darkly to mine eye this sight of blood display ; 

Ye all shall wither, and your streams no more shall through ye flow, 
As o’er a stony wilderness, man’s foot shall o’er ye go. 


Wo to the murderer, thou curse of the minstrel’s tuneful line ! 

Nor wealth, nor power shall shield thee long from the doom that shall be 
thine ; 

Thy name shall be forgotten, and eternal night shall share, 

Shall perish like the last small cloud that melts to empty air.” 


The singer old thus spoke his ban, and Heaven has heard his call, 
That castle to the dust has gone,—to dust each tower and wall. 
As emblem of departed pride, one column stands alone, 

But, cleft and splinter’d, that ere night, may too be overthrown. 


Around, instead of gardens fair, is waste and desert land, 

No tree now casts a shadow there, no brook runs through the land, 
That monarch’s name no song preserves, no hero-book of verse. 
Lost—sunk—forgotten—be it so: such is the Minstrax’s Cursz! 
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A TALE OF BRAMBER CASTLE. 


GenTLE reader, have you been to 
Bramber Castle? if so, you will, in- 
deed, have difficulty in recognising 
in the quiet-looking ruin the for- 
midable fortress it once was. Bram- 
ber, with its neat little village and com- 
fortable inn, is the very place for a 
picnic party (indeed, I speak from 
experience) ; and who, when seated on 
the grass beneath its dilapidated 
walls, enjoying a cold collation (I 
believe that is the term) — withagree- 
able companions, mind,—can regret 
the time when the surrounding forests 
echoed to the Norman horn, and its 
now dried-up moat (a most delightful 
place for a téte-d-téte promenade) 
served to defend its proud towers 
from some marauding baron, fired 
by love of the chieftain’s daughter, or, 
yet more frequently, of the chief- 
tain’s gold? Still the spot is, or 
ought to be, sacred from the recol- 
lections of the great, the good, the 
beautiful, now no more. The sim- 
plest flower which usurps the place 
of its marbled halls is a not to be 
mistaken, though fragile memorial, 
of frail humanity. ‘Those days are 
past for ever, and I fear, (unless the 
Earl of Eglintoun’s example be fol- 
lowed) the age of chivalry, with its 
auxiliaries in the shape of tourna- 
ments, banquets, brave knights, and 
fair dames (whose eyes were brighter 
than their jewelled carcanets), are 
past for ever. The ladies are in the 
tombs of their ancestors, and one 
would suppose they had taken 
their jewels with them, if we may 
judge by the comparative scar- 
city of the present day. Peace to 
their ashes! changed are they now 
from the galaxy of rank and loveli- 
ness which thronged the princely 
halls of Bramber, in the year 11—, 
when Phillip De Broase held feudal 
sway over those fair territories, now 
in the possession of his Grace the 
Duke of Norfolk. But to my tale. 
The last rays of an autumnal sun 
had tinged the limpid waters of the 
Ader, and illumined the woods 
which fringed its banks with a ruddy 
glow, when a small but brilliantly 
caparisoned train was seen ascending 
the steep acclivity leading to the 
principal entrance of the castle. 


Not trifling was the sensation 
created in the neighbouring hamlets, 
by the glittering cavalcade (such a 
circumstance being of rareoccurrence, 
as most of the barons in that part of 
the country were, with their re- 
tainers, absent on the mad expedition 
which was rapidly depopulating the 
fertile vales of England). Indeed, 
the leader of the party now in view 
had just returned from Palestine, so 
denoted the Crusaders’ banner, waving 
in conjunction with the standard of 
the De Broase, and announcing the 
expected arrival of the baron’s heir 
and only child Eustace. Slowly 
they wended, until, giving way to an 
irresistible impulse, the young knight, 
setting spurs to his charger (whose 
taper limbs and dilated nostrils pro- 
claimed his desert origin), outstripped 
his followers, and entered the court- 
yard of the castle, alone and unat- 
tended. 

Vociferous, yet sincere, was the 
welcome which Eustace received 
from his father’s assembled vassals, 
veterans who, having grown grey 
in the service, had dandled their 
master’s son on their knee, and 
striplings who had received the same 
office from the youthful warrior. 
Those of his own age had mostly ac- 
companied him, and were (at least 
the survivors, for war had made 
more than ordinary havoc in their 
ranks) now eagerly waiting for the 
expected greeting, on the disappear- 
ance of their lord through the ner 
portal. 

Although in number the train of 
Eustace de Broase was certainly aug- 
mented, how many turned with a 
sickening feeling of disappointment 
on finding the one familiar cherished 
face replaced by the wild eyes and 
sinister aspects of the sons of the 
East! How many a white-locked 
mother, and dark-tressed maiden, 
learned that the mortal remains of 
him they loved were left to whiten 
on the plains of Syria, and turned 
from the scene of expected happiness 
with despair in their hearts, whilst 
their fathers and brothers did not 
attempt to conceal the dissatisfaction 
they felt at the number of strange 
dark visages who had taken posses- 
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sion of the out offices, and seemed 
likely to resent any attempts for 
their dislodgement in rather a more 
summary manner than might be 
compatible with the comfort of an 
English oo 

“ Well, times are changed indeed,” 
said old Hubert the falconer, as he 
slowly approached a group who had 
abandoned their usual afternoon’s 
employment (of gaming, drinking, 
and fighting) to discuss the state of 
affairs, “ Man and boy have I served 
the De Broase for seventy years, and 
such a collection of visitors never 
honoured Bramber before! Oh! had 
the good baron Henry, my first 
master, been alive, this would not 
have happened. I tell you what,” 
continued the loquacious old man, 
“the Turks have landed to a cer- 
tainty, and who knows but that is 
the great Saladin himself?” pointing 
to the sable visage and splendid attire 
of an athletic Nubian, who was 
shewing his ivory teeth, and utter- 
ing exclamations of delight at the 
antics of some morris-dancers, con- 
gregated on the joyous occasion. 
“Now,” continued he, sinking his 
voice to a mysterious whisper, and 
warming with his subject, “if we 
could make him a prisoner, we 
should confer a lasting obligation on 
our master, and, perhaps, obtain a 
princely ransom into the bargain, so 
if you take my advice——” 

“Don't be a fool, Hubert,” ex- 
claimed a voice at his elbow, which 
caused the intended conqueror of the 
invincible Saladin to turn pale as 
ashes; “mind your falcons and 
hawks, and learn not to meddle with 
what cannot concern you. Lord 
Eustace will brook no interference 
with aught that belongs to him, be 
it his Imperial or his Satanic ma- 
jesty!” 

So saying, with a laugh of derision, 
Hugh Fortbras, the favourite squire 
of the young lord, turned on his 
heel, leaving the discomfited orator 
in a state of ludicrous consternation, 
though still convinced something 
was wrong. 

Whilst this scene was passing 
without, a lady sat alone at the case- 
ment of a richly tapestried chamber, 
situated in a turret overlooking the 
court-yard. She was watching the 
scene with a curiosity which would 
have done honour te one of those 
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genuine daughters of Eve—a modern 
lady’s maid. Yet it needed not a 
second glance to assure you that no 
ignoble blood polluted the pure 
stream in the azure veins of that 
fair being,—a stream which had been 
transmitted from along line of Saxon 
ancestors in all its original purity. 
Her eyes were fixed on the busy 
groups below, with an expression of 
melancholy, not in keeping with the 
hilarity which pervaded the whole cas- 
tle. And yet Alicede Bouverie was not 
one of those sentimental heroines who 
live principally on sighs and tears, 
contriving to preserve their com- 
plexions through (and, in fact, look 
better after) trials, and sufferings, 
which would destroy more matter-of- 
fact individuals. No; unromanticasit 
may seem, the blush of health suf- 
fused her cheeks, and sparkled in her 
dark blue eyes, her light and fairy 
form was invigorated by constant 
exercise ; exposure to the air had 
slightly bronzed her cheek, impart- 
ing a golden tinge to hair originally 
of a rich Saxon brown; its effects 
did not, however, extend to her neck, 
arms, and hands, which rivalled not 
the mountain snow, for some phi- 
losopher or other has affirmed that 
snow is black (besides, I think, a 
woman with a skin the colour of, or 
as colourless as snow, must be any 
thing rather than beautiful), but the 
fairest of her sex. Added to these 
qualifications, Alice could boast of 
those decided marks of aristocracy, 
small head, hands, and feet. 

Some of my fair readers may, 
perhaps, inquire, how was this piece 
of perfection dressed? Briefly then, 
ladies, thus. She was attired, pre- 
paratory to the banquet, in a robe of 
purple velvet, lined and trimmed 
with sable ; the tunic, or under dress, 
of white damask, brocaded with sil- 
ver, was arranged with an air of 
i perfectly excusable in a 
young lady about to meet her affi- 
anced husband for the first time since 
childhood ; for Alice de Bouverie 
was a wealthy and orphan heiress, 
the ward of Lord Philip de Broase, 
and the destined bride of his son. 
But to return to the dress. Her long 
ringlets—and hers were beautiful, — 
ringlets being then the fashion, —yes 
fashion! and in those days (doubt it 
who will?) were confined by a band- 
eau of priceless rubies, whilst the 
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arms, hands, and neck, of which so 
much has been said, sparkled with 
gems, like (what shall I do for a 
simile?), oh! like a snowdrop loaded 
with dew,—I think that is quite new, 
at least, as I have applied it. Her 
shoes were of velvet, fringed and 
spangled with gold; 
silver muslin, and the toilette of a 
belle of the twelfth century is com- 
plete. 

There she sat, and there she had 
sat (since her tire-women had left 
her) for more than an hour, in a fit 
of such deep abstraction that El- 
fried, one of her attendants, who had 
entered two or three times unob- 
served, gave it as her opinion “that 
it was very strange.” 

Then what clouded Lady Alice’s 
brow? Poor girl! she hardly knew; 
a change was about to take place— 
a change the most important in wo- 
man’s existence; and she had been 
too happy to feel sure it would be 
for the better. She had heard 
Eustace was handsome and brave, 
yet, perhaps, she might not like him, 
and, in spite of vanity, he might not 
like her. She knew that her broad 
lands rendered her a desirable ac- 


quisition even to the future Lord of 


Bramber, and she feared her wealth, 
not herself, might prove the attrac- 
tion to its heir. If that were the 
ease, she would rather wed the poor- 
est serf—she would rather take the 
veil—she would—yes, she would ex- 
ert her spirit (and, by the by, she had 
plenty of it); besides, Lord de Bro- 
ase, who had quite spoiled her, would 
never force her inclinations, so she 
made herself perfectly easy, and, with 
the resignation of a martyr, awaited 
the expected summons. It came at 
last; one parting glance at her po- 
lished mirror, one doubt if she could 
vie with the dark-browed maids 
of Palestine (which deepened the 
rose on her cheeks), and Alice was 
gone. 
* * * * * 

Time passed away so rapidly that 
its flight was scarce heeded; Alice de 
Bouverie no longer dreaded the bonds 
which were to unite her to the brave, 
the handsome, and (the truth must 
be told) the beloved Eustace. Yes, 
she loved him; the wonder would 
have been had she done otherwise, 
for his powers of fascination must 
have been irresistible even to one 
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more accustomed to the honied words 
of adulation than herself. 

This was a new epoch in her life ; 
hitherto she had been calmly, con- 
tentedly happy, undisturbed by any 
strong “feeling, yet without having 
experienced the’ cheerless void, the 
yearning after affection, which would 
have been felt by a differently con- 
stituted temperament ; she had loved 
every thing,—birds, flowers, the green 
turf, the old trees, even the dark 
gloomy chambers were endeared by 
associations of childhood and mirth. 
Besides, she loved Lord de Broase. 
He had supplied the place of parents, 
by her unknown, and consequently 
unregretted. 

Havi ing been taught to look for- 
ward to her marriage with his son 
as a thing of course, she had not 
employed the long absence of Eustace 
in investing him with every imagi- 
nary virtue, indeed she had scarcely 
thought of him at all. When, there- 
fore, she did see him, it is not sur- 
prising he should kindle all the enthu- 
siasm of feelings which, nursed in soli- 
tude, seized the first opportunity to 
burst forth with redoubled ardour. 

Eustace de Broase was, indeed, the 
one to win a lady’s heart, and Alice 
having always considered him her own 
peculiar property, made a virtue of 
necessity and surrendered hers at 
once. Mingled with her deep, intense, 
almost overwhelming bliss, came a 
feeling of astonishment that she could 
have been so happy before, or could 
ever have heeded things so trivial 
and unimportant as those which once 
engrossed her attention. Even Lord 
de Broase was forgotten. She would 
remain for hours silent and unob- 
served, watching the dark eyes and 
expressive countenance of Eustace, 
until she became blinded with tears 
of apprehension that her dreams of 
future happiness would never be 
realised. 

She was his own, his chosen, his 
bride, and why should she indulge 
in vain conjectures respecting the 
years spent in another land? so far 
she was wise: yet had she been able 
to penetrate the bosom of her be- 
trothed, she would have shrunk 
aghast from the conflict of uncon- 
trolled passions there depicted. 

All favourable feelings towards 
the young knight were certainly 
restricted to herself, the baron, 
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and his own immediate followers ; 
for the English retainers declared 
none could recognise in the dark- 
browed and generally gloomy warrior 
the impetuous, yet generous youth, 
who, five years before, had em- 
barked from his native shore with 
a band as frank and light-hearted 
as himself. He was, indeed, an 
altered being; sullen and reserved 
to his father’s vassals, his Arab fol- 
lowers alone received any portion of 
his indulgence, and by them he was 
adored with an intensity incompre- 
hensible to the blunt, straightforward 
islanders. In the chase, in the hall, 
or even during the repast, they were 
his inseparable companions; and he 
would not receive the sparkling wine- 
cup save from the hands of the 
gigantic Nubian, the particular ob- 
ject of Master Hubert’s suspicions. 
“Then he would converse in a lan- 
guage,” as the aforementioned worthy 
observed, “invented by the devil 
himself; for Father Oswy, the con- 
fessor, could not understand one word 
of it; so, of course, it was not fit for 
Christian ears.” It was remarked 
during these conversations his eyes 
would flash fire, and his brow fiush 
as if he were possessed. His only 
confidant was Hugh Fortbras, who 
since his return was even more 
altered than his master. In the 
company of Alice he was more like 
his former self; although, at times, 
he appeared forgetful of her pre- 
sence, and his voice would suddenly 
assume a tone of command, which, 
though unresented, did not escape 
the observation of the astonished girl. 
Added to these sources of annoyance, 
there were wild (and she would 
fain believe improbable) tales afloat 
amongst her attendants, in which an 
Eastern princess, with raven locks, 
eyes that might have shamed her 
Prophet's houris, and three pro- 
vinces for her dowry, played a con- 
spicuous part. 

Why were the eyes of Lord 
Eustace constantly turned towards 
the East? Why was he so abs- 
tracted, even in the presence of his 
affianced bride ? these were undeni- 
able, though unanswerable, facts. 
But when Elfried, more curious or 
more fortunate than the rest, actually 
saw him press “a long tress of hair 
(so dark, so beautiful, it could be- 
long to uo human being,) to his lips, 
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and at the same time mutter some 
outlandish name,” it was unanimously 
voted “ he was married to a demon, 
who would make a breakfast of their 
lady out of pure jealousy.” 

To all this Alice turned, or en- 
deavoured to turn, a deaf ear, al- 
though she was full as jealous as 
the demon, and her heart whispered 
it was the recollection of some dark- 
eyed Syrian girl which brought a 
cloud over the brow of Lord Eustace, 
not to be dispelled even by her. She 
would then check the thought, and 
chide herself severely for giving way 
to the suggestions of a sickly fancy. 
He had vowed eternal love, and she 
believed him ; although it was pretty 
evident to all except herself that his 
hopes and wishes were centered in 
another clime. Still her first bright 
dream of love was passed, the fresh- 
ness of her heart was gone; many 
and bitter were the tears she shed 
in her lonely chamber; more than 
once was she tempted to demand the 
interposition of Lord de Broase’s 
authority, either to clear the mys- 
tery, or put a stop to the prepara- 
tions for her nuptials then near com- 
pletion. Yet, strange as it may 
appear, this determination was never 
carried into effect; perhaps from a 
foreboding that the desired elucida- 
tion would place an impassable bar- 
rier between herself and Eustace. 
Whatever were her motives, the 
evening of the expected day arrived 
without any attempt at opposition 
from the principal parties concerned. 

In after years there were not, how- 
ever, those wanting who asserted that 
the countenance of the intended bride- 
groom, as they separated for the 
night, wore an expression fearful to 
behold ; and Lady Alice’s bower- 
maidens were surprised the following 
morning by finding her couch un- 
pressed, and herself as pale as a 
statue, and almost as cold, in the 
same position as that in which they 
had left her the preceding evening. 
At the sound of their voices she 
started as from a trance, and pressing 
her hand on her brow, seemed with 
difficulty to collect her evidently 
wandering senses. At length she 
succeeded, although a nice observer 
might discern an unnatural lustre in 
her eye, whilst a richer carnation 
than ordinary had chased the lily 
from her cheek. It were vain to 
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attempt an analysation of the feelings 
of that dreadful night ; she felt her- 
self on the verge of a precipice, from 
which she was unable to recede. 
Indeed the old chronicles do not 
scruple to affirm the coming events 
had passed before her with all 
the distinctness of reality. But 
leaving the lady to her women, let 
me request my readers’ company in 
a large chamber situated in a distant 
part of the castle. It was imper- 
fectly lighted by the beams of the 
rising sun (for it was yet early), 
which, whilst they shed a ruddy 
glare over the immediate vicinity of 
an oriel window, left the objects at 
the farther end but partially visible. 
Seated in a high-backed chair of 
black oak, elaborately carved, near 
_ a table covered with rolls of parch- 
g@ment and writing materials (a rare 
appendage to a soldier of those days), 
sat one whose ruminations, to judge 
by the expression of his countenance, 
were not the most pleasant; he still 
wore the embroidered vest, suited 
alone to the hour of festivity, which 
contrasted strangely with his pallid 
visage, rendered still more ghastly 
by the glare of two candles of per- 
fumed wax glimmering fitfully in the 
sockets of the massive gold candle- 
sticks, and waxing paler in the in- 
creased refulgence of the ascending 
luminary. <A velvet cap, with its 
snowy plume fastened by a diamond 
crescent, lay on the rush-strewn 
floor, on this the dark eyes of the 
warrior glanced, and then as if by 
some connexion of thought, rested 
on the waters of the Ader, now 
glowing with all the varied hues of 
dawn. Wide was the contrast pre- 
sented by the tranquil beauty of the 
landscape to the agonised aspect which 
gazed on it; the sable curls hung 
dank and lifeless over the fevered 
brow, the under lip had fallen, giving 
the lower part of the face the 
semblance of a corpse, the hands 
were clenched, the chest heaved con- 
vulsively, and the whole appearance 
hetokened a prostration appalling in 
that iron frame. 

“Tis a lovely sight,” he exclaimed, 
half soliloquising, half addressing a 
“agg in the shadow of a recess near 
1im, and so sad, so sepulchral, were 
the tones, that his auditor (who was 
no other than Hugh Fortbras), albeit 
unused to meanifestions of feeling, 
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actually started. “Tis a lovely 
sight,” he continued, “for those who 
have never felt the influence of purer, 
brighter skies; even I, who have 
so recently gazed on its unclouded 
splendour, can welcome it as a mes- 
senger from her. Oh! my own 
Zulma! dost thou even now gaze on 
thy natal _ and weep the ab- 
sence of thy truant knight? Or, 
perhaps, she has already forgotten 
me. What thinkest thou, Fort- 
bras?” This was said in a tone 
which denoted an answer in the 
affirmative would prove any thing 
but agreeable ; and the Squire, who 
was perfectly acquainted with his 
master’s disposition, only replied by 
a shake of the head. A pause of 
some moments ensued, which was 
suddenly broken by Eustace exclaim- 
ing,— 

“ Tell me truly, Fortbras. Have 
I not acted the part of a villain ?” 

“ My dear master,” said the ob- 
sequious Hugh, “what can you pos- 
sibly mean? It was the Lady Zulma’s 
own wish that you should return 
and fulfil your engagement with——” 

“ Name her not, I command you! 
—at least, not now,” he added in 
a more subdued tone. “I obey my 
father, and the fair Alice de Bouverie 
shall possess the titles, and, if she 
will, the broad lands, of the De 
Broase. That done, I once more 
gird on my sword, mount my steed, 
and with no other attendant but thy- 
self, depart——” 

“Not to rejoin the Lady Zulma, 
I trust,” said the squire, with a 
suppressed smile. “ For by St. Mary! 
I would rather not encounter her 
ladyship’s Arab blood, heated by 
what she would consider an_ insult 
to a race (as she once civilly told 
you), whose veins were filled with 
the fire of the orb from which they 
derived their being.” 

“Did she not tell me never to see 
her again save as the husband of my 
father’s ward? Did she not bind 
me by my knightly honour ?” 

“ Because she thought your love 
for her was deeper than your knight- 
ly honour (as you call it) ; and when 
you present yourself before her 
again (if such be your determina- 
tion), the reward of your obedience 
is more likely to be the drugged cup 
or poisoned dagger, than any thing 
else I wotof, Be advised by me, wy 
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lord, think no more of this Eastern 
syren, but rest content with one 
who (if not her cqual in beauty) 
would be a far less troublesome com- 
panion,—at least, to my taste.” 

The latter part of this speech, for- 
tunately for Fortbras, escaped the 
ear of his master, who was in no 
mood to tolerate the flippancy in 
which he sometimes indulged. 

The former raised the cap, and, de- 
taching the gem, gazed on-it with an 
eye, in which something very like a 
tear had made its appearance. 

“Well, be it so, my Zulma,” he 
murmured, “this bauble hasdestroyed 
us both. Yet would I have respected 
the crescent for thy dear sake, and 
cheerfully have resigned sire and 
country for ever. 

“But these,” he exclaimed, in a 
hurried tone, “are no reflections for 
the husband of Alice de Bouverie, 
and on his nuptial day too. Leave 
me for the present, Fortbras, and— 
stay !—give this packet to Zanga—he 
knows its destination, bid him de- 
spatch a courier immediately ;—for 
an hour I would be alone.” 

Ile was obeyed, and so well, that, 
after the lapse of twice the allotted 
time, Eustace might be discovered 
leaning over the stone parapet which 
surrounded the turret, every sense 
apparently merged in one, so in- 
tently was he listening to the sweet, 
yet wild notes of a wandering min- 
strel, who was amusing a crowd 
of idle retainers in the court-yard 
below :— 


“My Arab maid, my Arab maid, 

My peerless Eastern flower, 

More fair than Keuser’s snowy wave, 
More bright than Eiram's bower; 

My Peri of the flashing eye, 

And ever-changing wing, 

Not Sadis’s beaven-sent melody, 

Thy matchless charms could sing. 

In Merou’s caves a gem lies hid, 

A vem beyond compare, 

Oh! raise, dear maid, that drooping lid, 
And find its radiance there ! 

The Houris of our Prophet's heaven 
Dwell in immortal bower, 

Jn vain to me their beauty’s given, 
Without my Eastern flower.” 


The strain ceased, recalling Eus- 
tace from the visions in which he 
which he had been indulging. ‘The 
air, the voice, that strange wild 
melody, had transported him to scenes 
now past forever. ‘The surrounding 
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woods had been changed by the 
magician’s wand into lighted halls, 
decorated with a magnificence un- 
known in the palaces of Christian 
kings. And music, the soul-entrane- 
ing music of the East, floated on the 
perfumed air, mingling with the 
murmurs of the tinkling fountains. 
And there was a form more bright, 
more glorious than that which be- 
longs to the daughters of earth. 
And there were eyes, dark, flashing, 
yet tender orbs, never to be forgot- 
ten. He started, and an exclamation 
escaped his lips, as he encountered 
the glance of the minstrel fixed on 
his face. Was it a delusion ?—for a 
second, it was but for a second —the 
expression was the same which 
haunted his imagination at the mo- 
ment, and was never absent from his 
heart. He gazed again, but it had 
passed away, and it was with a feel- 
ing of disappointment he threw a 
piece of gold into the extended cap of 
the timid boy, who was instantly 
lost in the crowd. It then, for the 
first time, occurred to Eustace, that 
the language was of the land, far 
dearer than the one to which he 
owed his birth; and often in the 
course of that eventful day, did his 
thoughts recur to the minstrel’s song, 
and still more often to the minstrel’s 
glance. 
oe ~~ * oe * 

"Twas midnight. The great hall 
of Bramber resounded with the name 
of Alice de Bouverie, as the wine- 
cups were drained on her departure 
for the nuptial chamber, when sud- 
denly every eye was attracted by the 
alarming change which had passed 
over the countenance of the bride- 
groom. Large drops stood on his 
brow, his eyes started from their 
sockets, and his efforts to speak ter- 
minated in inarticulate murmurs. 
Fortbras who was near, hastened to 
the assistance of his master, but on 
raising the goblet which had fallen 
from his relaxed grasp, he recoiled 
with a look of horror equal to his 
own, and rushed from the hall. 
What was the cause of this? —a 
ring, a graven emerald, glittered in 
the empty vessel. Yet how came 
it there?—except by supernatural 
means, was above the squire’s com- 
prehension. Had he not been so 
much frightened, the peculiar grin 
of the Nubian cup-bearer, and the 
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light form of astripling who bounded 
behind the massy columns, and dis- 
appeared by one of the side-doors, 
might have afforded a clue to the 
mystery. 


* . » ’ * 
a 2 * 


Lady Alice sat alone—the last of 
her maidens had reluctantly re- 
tired, leaving the pale, and almost 
tearful bride (now divested of her 
gorgeous attire) languidly seated be- 
fore a large mirror, which reflected 
her white robe and dishevelled 
tresses, in strange contrast to the 
court dresses of the stately dames on 
the dark tapestry, which formed a 
back-ground to the picture. Her 
head rested on her hand, and so com- 
pletely was she absorbed in her own 
meditations, that not until the clock, 
striking one, reminded her of the 
lateness of the hour, did she raise 
her eyes. ier first glance con- 
vineed her she was no longer alone, 
and, paralysed by terror, she re- 
mained rooted to her scat, her eyes 
fixed on the apparition. A form of 
such surpassing loveliness as the in- 
truder’s could scarce be deemed meet 
subject for apprehension. Yet Alice 
trembled as she gazed on the wild 
and dazzling lustre of those dark 
orbs, though subdued by the long- 
fringed lashes. Her raven tresses 
fell in disorder over her neck, dress, 
and the back of the seat, against 
which she leant, almost blending 
with the Saxon locks of the alarmed 
girl. Amongst its luxuriant masses 


i 
littered a plate of gold, engraved 
with a verse from the Koran, and en- 
dowed, according her creed, with ta- 


lismanic powers. Alice’s heart whis- 
pered that the rich dark cheek and 
fantastic attire, which (though spark- 
ling with gems ofa value unknown 
n our land) appeared more suited 
o the other sex, could belong to 
noue but Lord Eustace’s Eastern love. 
if so, what brought her here? and 
she glanced tremblingly, first at the 
rich poniard which glittered in her 
girdle, and then at the tale of fiery 
passion depicted in those beautiful 
eyes. Her agitated attempt at es- 
cape was, however, frustrated by the 
intruder, at the light touch of whose 
small hand, she sank back motion- 
less, as if fascinated by some invisi- 
ble attraction. 

“Bride of the De Broase!” ex- 
claimed the lady, in a voice musical 
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as the nightingales of her own East, 
“wilt thou refuse the rites of hospi- 
tality to a stranger on thy nuptial 
day ?—one too, who has journeyed 
many a long and weary mile to gaze 
on the face of the future mistress of 
Bramber, and ascertain if fame has 
not exaggerated the charms of Alice 
de Bouverie. Thou art fair— fair 
as the Peris of my native land, 
wealthy and young, therefore a 
match for the noblest in thine own 
country ; yet flatter not thyself thou 
ever didst or canst possess the love of 
Eustacede Broase. No. Timid and 
gentle as thou art, thy future lord 
will pant for a soul haughty and un- 
tamable as his own, and fly, self-ex- 
iled, to another clime, sacred from 
the remembrance of one, alas! too 
dearly —too truly loved !” 

At this confirmation of her sus- 
picions, the unfortunate victim gazed 
in the face of the bright, yet terrible 
being before her, with a look so 
piteous, so helpless, that a drop glis- 
tened on the cheek of Zulma, in spite 
of all her efforts to repress it. 

“T am more to be pitied than 
thou art,” she exclaimed in a sub- 
dued tone; “yet, however dread- 
ful the task, I were unworthy the 
race from which I sprang, did I 
shrink from its performance. lor 
you there remains the consolation of 
friends, or, perhaps,” she continued 
sareastically, “another lord. ‘Take 
heed you choose not one who has re- 
cently gazed on a Syrian sky, or 
felt the witcheries of a Syrian girl. 
‘Tis vain to call for assistance,” she 
added, seeing Alice was about to do 
so, “your attendants cannot enter 
here,—thanks to the vigilance of 
your lord’s Arab followers, who 
know no law save my will. But 
listen to a tale, which, however pain- 
ful, is necessary as a justification to 
future ages for a deed of retribution 
demanded at my hands. How or 
where I met the heir of Bramber 
matters not: enough, we met, and 
meeting, loved each other, with a 
depth, an intensity, a fire, unknown 
and incomprehensible to a daughter 
of the cold north. We loved through 
perils, which to one timid as thou 
art, had proved destruction ; for 
cruel and lingering is the death our 
law awards to the child of Allah, who 
shall gaze with any kindly feeling 
on an infidel. ‘The very danger 
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increased our affection, and when 
Eustace swore that for me he would 
renounce sire, country, and religion, 


[ felt, —I knew he was sincere. Of 


you, lads he often spoke as his af- 
fianeed Ge and with a brother’s 
affection, but do not imagine one 
pang of jealousy ever disturbed my 
dream of happiness ; if that feeling 


once take possession of the breast of 


an Eastern girl, she wears a poniard 
and can avenge herself. You may, 
perhaps, deem me selfish in requiring 
every sacrifice from Eustace, and 
offering no other requital than my 
love. Our situations were widely 
different. I was all to him—my 
iffection would be a compensation 
for the dissolution of every other 
tie. Not so with me; true, I adored 
him, without him life were a weary 
void; but there was another feeling, 
so fervent, so intuitively woven with 
the threads of my existence, that one 
blow must sever both. This feeling 
lid. not diminish my love; if possible, 
it hallowed it. Although [ could 
hese ill borne any created being 
possessing so large a share of my 
lover’s heart, as my princely Azim 
did of mine. Heart! did I say? 
heart, soul, mind, life itself, were full 
of thy image, my noble, generous, 
my murdered brother ! 
our father whilst infants, my twin- 
brother and myself were brought up 
together under our mother’s care, 


contrary to the established custom of 


our country. One thought, one feel- 
ing animated us; we were united by 
a mysterious link; in childhood he 
was at once my playfellow and pro- 
tector; the fairest flowers, the ripest 
fruits, were all for his pretty gazelle, 
as he would fondly call me. When 
had attained the age of fifteen, 

r parent dying, I became uncon- 
trolled mistress of his seraglio. The 
spoils of battle, the wealth of nations, 
were laid at his sister's feet; slaves 
more beautiful than those which 
composed the harem of Saladin him- 
self were unheeded, save as they 
ministered to my gratification. Did 
| repay his love? The blindest en- 
thusiast at the tomb of the great 
Abbas worshipped not with more 
wild idolatry than I. Woe to the 
hour your warriors landed on our 
shores! Woe to the hour I saw 
and loved De Broase! "IE was the 
eve of the very day on which Azim 


joining 


Deprived of 
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left me to repair to the Emperor's 
camp; and as I gazed in his eyes, 
which eclipsed in brilliancy those of 
the detested Ali, I fondly imaged 
him performing deeds equal to those 
of the great Rustam’s himself. No 
tear dimmed my eye as I clasped 
him in my arms, and bade him shew 
no mercy to the invading Giaour. 
Oh! great Allah! how were my 


feclings changed ere the next dawn! 
my country, my creed, all, all, were 
forgotten, save thee, my brother ! 

* * * * 


“One evening we sat ‘neath the 
ruins of that gigantic temple, erected 
by the demon slaves of the great 
Soloman; the air was redolent with 
the perfume of the roses and stocks 
which clustered round the fallen 
columns; the former flower scemed 
to breathe fresh fragrance at each 
note of her feathered lover, who 
poured forth his melody from an ad- 
Agla thicket; whilst high 
above our heads the queen of night, 
with her attendant satellites, illu- 
mined the dark blue heavens with a 
degree of splendour denied by our 
Prophet to any land save that of his 
own chosen race. It was Love's own 
hour, and he, at least, was happy. 
We were talking of his home; my 
head rested on his shoulder : whilst I 
rallied him about his pale-browed 
bride with an air of affected pique, 
we were interrupted by a slave, whose 
dusty and blood-stained vest, pale 
face and agitated eye, told a tale of 
horror. Prostrating himself to the 
earth, he placed a sealed packet at 
my feet, and touching the dust with 
his forehead immediately retired. 

“By the pale, cold light, I could 
easily decipher the characters since 
graven in fire on my brain. They 
informed me that my brother, my 
Azim, my Prince,—the last of my 
illustrious line, had been slain by an 
infidel,—a cursed Giaour,—an Eng- 
lish bey, styled Eustace de Broase! 
Why did I survive that hour ? 
Words were vain,” said Zulma, pass- 
ing her hand across a brow crimsoned 
with emotion,—“ words were vain 
to express the anguish of my mind; 
I then experienced a foretaste of the 
torments prepared by Nekir and 
Monkir, for those who fail in cross- 
ing the bridge of Al Sirat. Yet I 
allowed no emotion to appear on my 
countenance; I folded the paper, 
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placed it in my throbbing bosom, 
and resumed the conversation thus 
interrupted in a more than usually 
playful tone. 

“* You must give me some proof 
of your love, Eustace,’ I said, half 
laughing, ‘ or I shall fancy you do 
love Alice de Bouverie after all. 
Come, swear on this symbol of your 
faith to obey my commands, however 
unreasonable. I think you can trust 
Zulma,’ I added, with a smile, which 
overthrew any scruple Eustace might 
have felt in complying with my 
wishes. 

“The unsuspecting warrior knelt at 
my feet, and, whilst his whole coun- 
tenance beamed with affection, pressed 
the sacred relic to his lips, and 
breathed the fatal oath with as much 
devotion as if he worshipped at the 
shrine of some favourite saint. My 
triumph was complete; and as I 
stood erect in the pale cold moon- 
light, my veil thrown back, my face 
colourless as the marble around me, 
my vows of vengeance were registered 
in heaven. I believe the alteration 


in my appearance alarmed him, he 
would have spoken, but waving my 


hand to bar reply, I addressed him 
in a tone so calm, so collected, that I 
was myself surprised. 

“* Faithful devotee,’ I said, ‘Zulma 
accepts your vows, and her com- 
mand is, that ere yon planet assumes 
the form of the crescent on my brow, 
you embark for your own land, and, 
without an hour's unnecessary delay, 
become the husband of your father's 
ward ; that done, you may again behold 
me, and be called upon to ratify the 
remainder of your oath, previous to 
our final parting. Away! by your 
knightly honour, I charge you see 
me no more. I turned from him, 
how well he kept his word you can 
attest,—I am here to do the same.” 

She ceased ; and ere the trembling 
bride could reply, a heavy tread was 
heard in the adjoining chamber. 

“Ie comes!” shrieked Zulma, 
“none else could have advanced thus 
far. Lady, thine will be a blithe- 
some bridal.” 

So saying, with an insane laugh, 
she turned towards the door, at the 
very moment when it was closed by 
Eustace, and immediately bolted by 
some one on the other side. Sad 
was the warrior’s countenance, as 
with eyes bent on the ground, he 
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advanced towards the spot occupied 
by her to whom he had so lately 
plighted a heart not his own, with 
the full determination of confiding 
his history, and trusting to her 
generosity to free him from bonds 
so hateful. 

Suddenly raising his head, his 
glance caught that of the one never- 
forgotten being,—his own bright, 
peerless, Eastern star. Another mo- 
ment he was at her feet, covering 
her hands, and even the hem of her 
robe, with kisses; totally regardless 
of the half-fainting witness of this 
unexpected scene. 

“Zulma! my worshipped! my 
adored one! we never part again,” 
he exclaimed, as the proud girl burst 
into tears, and throwing herself 
into his arms returned his ardent 
embrace, and wept uncontrolled on 
his bosom. She quickly disengaged 
herself and stood before him the 
same calm, cold, remorseless being, 
as when she mentally pronounced 
his doom midst the ruins of Baialbec. 
Astonished and grieved, he would 
again have clasped her, but she im- 
patiently repelled him, and stood 
aloof, with her tiny hands pressed on 
her heaving bosom, as though to 
tranquillise the tempest within. 

“ Lord of Bramber,” she at length 
exclaimed, “I am here—here! in 
the castle of thy ancestors, in the 
presence of thy wife, do we meet to 
part for ever xi 

“ Zulma!” was the only agonised 
word which burst from the lips of 
Eustace. 

“Interrupt me not!” replied the 
lady. “It ill becomes the hero of 
Ascalon, the favourite of his sove- 
reign, the conqueror of the invin- 
cible Azim, to bandy words with a 
woman !” 

“Zulma! Zulma! for merey——” 

“Am I not merciful? ‘To my 
recreant lover —to the murderer of 
my brother—yes, start! "tis true !— 
your victim whose death twined your 
brow with laurels was the being 
with whose existence you well know 
that of Zulma was entwined—nay, 
turn not so pale— Were not a sove- 
reign’s praises, and the loud plaudits 
of your brave Crusaders, sufficient to 
stifle a sister’s tears? — You knew 
him not—and yet must I? Oh! 
great Allah! for what am I re- 
served?” She bowed her head, her 
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frame shook with the violence of 
her agony, the veins in her neck and 
temples were distended almost to 
bursting; at length, by a sudden 
effort, she recovered herself suffi- 
ciently to add in a hoarse whisper, 
more appalling than her subsequent 
vehemence: “ Remember Bailbec! 
remember your oath! I claim its 
performance. She who adores you,— 
Eustace, beloved Eustace! must still 
avenge a brother's death. Iam the 
last of his race, and on me devolves 
the task ; must my hand be crimsoned 
with your blood ?” 

As that proud girl spoke, her voice 
was firm as ever; though her cheek 
and lips were ashy pale. Yet no 
tear dimmed her eye; as De Broase, 
again kneeling, received from her 
hand the small and poisoned dagger. 
With a sudden impulse he again 
sprang to his feet, clasped her to his 
heart, frenziedly pressed his scorch- 
ing lips to hers, cold as ice itself, and 
then plunging the weapon to the 
hilt into a heart all her own, without 
a groan or sigh fell; one hand still 
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grasping her robe crimsoned with his 
blood, and expired. Regardless of 
the frantic shrieks of Alice de Bou- 
verie, Zulma stood motionless as be- 
fore, no sound escaped her lips, no 
sigh agitated her breast; her eyes 
were fixed on him who lay before 
her; at length she knelt beside him, 
her brother was avenged. Was 
Zulma happy ? 
* ” - 

The nuptial chamber was thronged 
—the brave, the high-born, and lovely, 
were there. But what was the fate 
of the two fairest ? One lay scathe- 
less, hushed in the cold embrace of 
death; and Alice—the loved, the 
idolised Alice — was a wretched 
maniac. 2 . ’ Two 
tombs stand in the burial-place of 
the Lords of Bramber; the one of 
Parian marble marks the last abode 
of the hapless Alice de Bouverie. 
The other, supporting the figure of 
a Crusader, on whose brow was 
carved a crescent, contains the mortal 
remains of the heir of the De Broase 
and his dark-browed Syrian love. 


REMINISCENCES OF MEN AND THINGS, 


BY ONE WHO HAS A GOOD MEMORY. 


No. IV. 


GUIZOT. 


Tas first time I saw Guizot it was 
after his suspension as Professor of 
History at the Sorbonne. Those 
who now call him a “doctrinaire,” 
a “refugee at Gand,” an “ eclectic,” 
a “ juste-milieu” man, and a “traitor 
to France from a preference for 
English interests,” were then vehe- 
ment in his praise and industrious 
in his commendation! It was then 
the fashion to rail at, or to contemn, 
the Restoration. All that zt did was 
pronounced to be jesuitical, anti- 
national, and opposed to French 
dignity and to the sympathies of 
the people. Guizot was standing in 
the centre of a group of students. 
Some were admiring him, others 
were questioning him in suppressed 
tones, but still in words of wrath, 
at the government; whilst he, as 
ever, was inculcating submission, 
one, and order. This has been 
the inyariable course of his life, 


He has essentially a parliamentary 
mind. He is so convinced of the 
perfect wisdom of the union of king, 
lords, and commons, in the forma- 
tion of a government, suited to that 
age and constitution of society in 
which we live, that he is perfectly 
satisfied that all difficulties might 
be solved, and all perplexities met, 
by carrying into full operation the 
maxims and philosophy of repre- 
sentative institutions. Thus when 
he apprehended (I think unjustly) 
that the Prince de Polignac and his 
coadjutors had the intention of levy- 
ing taxes without their being voted 
by the Chambers, he assisted in form- 
ing the society “ Aide toi, et le ciel 
t’ aidera.” ‘This society was to 
appeal to the courts of law, to carry 
up appeals from inferior courts to 
that of cassation, and, in one word, 
to resort to all necessary measures 
to defend those whose goods or 
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persons should be seized for refusing 
to pay taxes arbitrarily and unjustly 
levied. Nowthough [think and feel 
most strongly, that even the ordi- 
nances of Charles X. in 1830 would 
not have warranted M. Guizot in 
the belief he appeared to entertain 
respecting an intention illegally to 
levy taxes without the assent of the 
Chambers, yet the measure he re- 
sorted to, entertaining such a belief, 
was one perfectly free from any 
imputation of violence or illegality. 
In one word, it was not revolutionary. 
This is an epitome of that part 
of M. Guizot’s conduct which pre- 
ceded the Revolution of 1830. M. 
Guizot saw in the charter of 1814, 
granted by Louis X VIIL, the foun- 
dation for a representative govern- 
ment; to that he adhered. When 
Napoleon Buonaparte broke _ his 
parole and returned to Paris, M. 
Guizot retreated to Ghent, because 
he loved not despotism, but con- 
stitutional liberty. When M. Guizot 
taught history at the Sorbonne, he 
did so with constitutional convictions, 
and as a friend of a mixed govern- 
ment. When the Jesuits suc- 
ceeded in attacking him as a 
Protestant, he withdrew to his stu- 
dies; never plotted against his king 
or the Charter, and was no party 
to revolutionary societies, or to secret 
manceuvres against the dynasty, or 
in favour of other, though distant 
combinations. When the Polignac 
cabinet was formed, he was one of 
those who believed that it must re- 
sort to coups d état, or be short- 
lived and transient. He reasoned 
as follows. The Chamber of Depu- 
ties is opposed to the prince and 
his co-ministers; the electors are 
even more opposed than the depu- 
ties; the oftener the Chamber is 
dissolved, and the more frequently 
appeals are made to the electoral 
body, the greater will be the number 
of those who will be returned to 
oppose the cabinet; if the ministry 
will not yield to addresses or to 
protests, this majority in the Cham- 
ber will refuse or reject the budget ; 
and then the ministry must either 
raise money, 7.e. taxes, or loans, or 
both, by royal ordinance, or else 
it must be overthrown. Now the 
point whereon many differ with the 
very able M. Guizot is this, they 
do not believe, vor do J, that the 
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Chamber of Deputies in 1830 would 
have refused the budget. They 
would have done all but this, but 
they would never have voted a revo- 
lution, and thus justified coups déiat. 
They would have felt that it would 
not have been the government, or 
the king, but themselves who would 
have begun a revolution, if, because 
his majesty had chosen his own 
ministers, and adhered to that choicc 
so long as they acted legally, they 
had refused the ways and means to 
the king. I am as confident as | 
am of my own existence that, if 
legality had been maintained, a mild 
and conciliating reply been given 
to an address from the Chamber 
of Deputies to the king, and then 
the budget presented to the house, 
that the budget would not have 
been rejected, and that the king and 
his ministers would, when the budget 
was voted, have obtained time for 
the preparation of legal and un- 
objectionable general measures. But, 
instead of this course being taken, 
Prince Polignac, all impatient to 
shew his zeal, and to give proof 
of his resolution, dissolved a cham- 
ber which had been just elected, 
and which he even refused to meet 
and to listen to, assumed its inten- 
tion of refusing the budget, without 
any real grounds for that assump- 
tion, and, resorting to one article 
of the Charter of Louis XVIII. 
overthrew the other articles, and 
especially the liberty of the press 
and of the person. ‘Thus came th« 
Revolution of July: and M. Guizot 
entered once more the arena of 
party, not general, discussion. | 
have said thus much of M. Guizot 
and the Revolution, at the commence- 
ment of these my souvenirs of this 
great man, because it seems to me 
that there are several popular errors 
respecting him, generally current 
in this country; and because he 
is often praised for that which is 
not his merit, and on the other hand 
is distrusted by those who, if they 
knew him well, would confide in 
and respect him. 

Well, then, when first I saw M. 
Guizot, he was an ex-professor of 
history. The Jesuits had insinuated 
that he would convert all the stu- 
dents to Protestantism; and th 
Royalists vowed he would make them 
all liberals. Both accusations were 
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unjust, but especially the former. 
M. Guizot is a Protestant, it is true, 
but of the same sort of calibre as the 
late Mr. Belsham. Just as hetero- 
dox, and just as indifferent. I need 
no other proof of this than his 
defence of the dogma, that as “ Ro- 
manism and Protestantism are des- 
tined to live together in France, 
they may just as well remember 
this, and take it for granted, and 
so live on good terms as civil neigh- 
bours.” Now this is the Protestant- 
ism of indifference, and not of con- 
viction. If Luther had thus argued, 
he might have established a sinall, 
quiet German sect, and simpl 

have declared that he saw with 
grief great errors in the Church 
of Rome, and that really he could 
not remain connected with it; but 
he might have added, “God forbid 
that I should disturb your quiet- 
ness or repose, gentlemen Romanists! 
let us live good neighbours, I will 
not interfere with you, and you 
must not say any thing respecting 
me ; I my way, and you yours ; 
each marching to heaven by different 
courses.” Now this, I need not say, 
was just the opposite course to that 
pursued by the great Reformer in 
question, but it is precisely the 
system of M. Guizot. When, then, 
the priests and Jesuits, in the reigns 
of Louis XVIII. and Charles X., 
affected great apprehension as to 
the religious character of the in- 
struction of M. Guizot, they proved 
that they were essentially and wholly 
ignorant of M. Guizot’s Protestant- 
ism. Nor were they scarcely less 
uninformed as to his political creed. 
If Lord Stanley and .Sir James 
Graham are dangerous liberals, so 
was M. Guizot when first I saw 
him,— but not otherwise. If Sir 
Robert Peel be a liberal not to be 
trusted by either church or queen, 
so was M. Guizot when I first saw 
him, — but not otherwise. Their 
notions of civil 
political institutions, are as similar 
as possible, equally enlightened and 
philosophical. But their difference 
on religious matters is considerable : 
M. Guizot being an educational 
Protestant of the Unitarian school, 
and quite of Vasteur Coquerel’s 
opinion, 
Pope— 


Guizot. 


liberty, and of 


who has adopted that of 
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“* For modes of fuith let graceless bigots 
fight, 

His can’t be wrong whose life is in the 
right.” 


It is said, indeed, that M. Guizot’s 
religious sentiments have undergone 
some change since the loss of his 
beloved, his almost idolised son, 
and that his previous latitudinarian 
principles have been greatly modi- 
fied. I was as delighted to hear, 
as I am to record this rumour, 
though I am not answerable for its 
correctness. Still all that can be 
said, good or kind, of M. Guizot, 
my mind and my heart are equally 
desirous to believe. 

The private circle of this great 
man was always one of the most 
delightful in Paris. It was there 
that the statesman and the poli- 
tician were lost in the philosopher 
and the friend. Small were his 
apartments—far, far too small to 
admit the crowds of European, as 
well as of French, American, and 
English literati, who sought to claim 
the honour of his acquaintance, or 
who, having made, were not willing 
to lose it. On his reception nights 
the small street at the back of the 
Madeleine in which he resided was 
crowded with carriages, as well as 
all the contiguous streets, and his 
visitors moved more quickly from 
one little room to another than they 
otherwise would have done, because 
they felt that they owed this act of 
courtesy to those who came pressing 
after them. If it had been the 
drawing-room of a young and taste- 
ful queen, or the levee of a popular 
and distinguished cabinet minister, 
no anxiety to be admitted, to speak, 
to exchange looks, could have been 
more closely and strongly marked 
than on these occasions. Madame 
Guizot, and one or two female 
friends, often the late Duchess de 
Broglie, the Lady Peel of France, 
presided at a tea-table where the 
simplest fare was distributed by 
pretty taper fingers, which even 
vied with bright eyes and enchant- 
ing smiles. Yet were those enter- 
tainments sumptuous with wit, with 
poetry, with philos sophy, and with 
the best life of good society, and of 
the élite of Paris. But aecah here, 
also, has intruded too frequently to 
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permit me to think upon those once 
happy réunions, and the dear little 
house in the Rue Ville ? Evéque has 
witnessed tears, and sobs, and agonies 
of grief, which none can portray, 
and which even few can feel. 

— the events of the three days 
of July 1830, M. Guizot remained a 
spectator. Itis not true that he acted 
in this respect either against his prin- 
ciples or his teaching,—it is not true 
that he had instilled into the minds of 
the young and ardent a love of 
revolutionary liberty, — it is not 
true that he was the first to inculcate 
principles from the application and 
practice of which he fled. He 
thought, and he taught, that all 
could be done by the Charter, or 
in accordance with it and that the 
Polignac ministry, as well as the 
ordinances of July, could have been 
destroyed even without resorting to 
a revolution. Indeed, when Count 
d’Argout offered, in the name of 
Charles X., the withdrawal of the 
ordinances, and the appointment of a 
Casimir Perier cabinet, if M. Guizot, 
instead of Lafayette, had been 
charged to come to a decision, some 
other arrangement would have been 
effected than that which was made. 
But Lafayette, 
the Revolution,” said, “It is too 
late ;” and not long afterwards M. 
Guizot was called from his retire- 
ment to become a minister of state! 

The first time I saw M. Guizot as 
minister, he appeared rather con- 
founded than delighted with his 
new and unexpected honours. It 
was in the Faubourg St. Germain, 
at his ministerial hotel. He looked 
to me like one who was completely 
out of his element. Study, retire- 
ment, reflection—these, with private 
society and domestic enjoyment, 
were the objects of his preference. 
And yet there he was a minister 
of state to a revolution he had not 
made, and which now he strove to 
restrict and restrain within certain 
just and well-proportioned limits. 
M. Cousin was there with his Ger- 
man crudities, and M. Villemain 
with his sort of Lord Brougham 
eccentricities, and M. Dupin with 
his hard-headedness—not to say 
hard-heartedness—and all were very 
busy in complimenting Monsieur le 
But, in truth, 
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“ monsieur,” seemed to say by his 
looks, “I wish I were back again in 
the Rue Ville l Evéque.” 
The next time I saw M. 
he was out of office. 
back 
family, 


Guizot 
He had got 
to his philosophy and his 

and he was “all right 
again.” His Protestantism, general, 
vague, and unenergetic as it was, 
always seemed to perplex him, and 
to stand in the way of his useful- 
ness as a member of the govern- 
ment. For the government sought 
to stand well with the clergy, and 
yet how could it do this with a 
Protestant at the head of the state ? 
And, strange as it may appear, it 
is a fact, that with irreligious men 
and downright unbelievers, the ab- 
surdities and superstitions of Popery 
are better relished, or, at least, 
preferred, to the simple worship, 
creeds, sacraments, and discipline of 
the Protestant Church. Not that 
the priests are loved, or that confes- 
sion is admired by the males, and yet 
they send their wives and daughters 
to church, and ¢ appear to think they 
have some security for their virtuous 
conduct if they will but confess every 
quarter, or at ‘least at Easter. When 
M. Guizot was not minister, he was 
always most ready and willing as a 
private individual, as a man of great 
weight and power in the country, 
or as a deputy, to exert his influence 
for the Protestant cause, or rather 
for Protestant pastors and evangelists. 
But when M. Guizot became mi- 
nister, he was sadly afraid of being 
thought not sufficiently friendly to 
“the religion of the majority,” that 
of the Romish Church, and did all 
he could to restrain the leaders of 
the Protestant party from any speci: al 
efforts to promote the spread of Pro- 
testant doctrines and principles. In 
all this, however, he was ‘perfectly 
consistent, but the pastors were often 
disconcerted by his coldness, and 
wished, as much as he did, that he 
had got back again to the “ Rue 
Ville 0 Evéque.” “There,” said one 
of them, “ he listens to our com- 
plaints, writes to the minister of jus- 
tice, and puts himself on correspond- 
ence with all the provincial authorities 
it may be necessary to appeal to in 
order to obtain us justice and redress. 
But when he becomes minister he 
receives us very coldly, cautions us 
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against offending the mayors and 
judges, and gets rid of us as quickly 
as he can.” The secret of all this 
embarrassment and apparent contra- 
diction is this, that M. Guizot, as 
M. Guizot, can do that, which M. 
Guizot, as minister of state, cannot do. 
As a man, he is a Protestant; as a 
minister of state, he wears the ap- 
pearance of impartiality, and pro- 
tects all. 

M. Guizot at the Tribune is as 
measured and calm, dignified and 
philosophical, as Sir Robert Peel, and 
is really his equal as a debater. The 
contrast between Guizot and Thiers 
is very striking; yet for years, 
when anarchy appeared threatening 
the institutions of France, they = 
held the same cause, and fought 
against the same hydra. The for- 
tunes, not of war, but of court in- 
trigue and political partisanship at 
last led them to opposite camps, and 
Thiers headed “the war and the 
onward faction,” but Guizot remained 
faithful to the party of resistance. 
On several occasions M. Guizot has 
given at the public Tribune tremen- 
dous lessons to Thiers, but the latter 
has seldom replied with success. Still 
Thiers is a “hard hitter,” and it is 
not frequently that Guizot com- 
mences the attack. The perfect sin- 
cerity of M. Guizot is one of his very 
great attractions. He has no past to 
recall, no assertions to retract, no 
old declarations to regret. He can 
defend, politically, every act of his 
life, reasoning on the principles 
which at any rate he believes to be 
true. And i. can say, “ That which 
I was, lam; and that which I am, I 
shall remain.” 

There are some passages in the 
life of M. Guizot which are never- 
theless curious and singular. One 
of the most extraordinary was his 
union with Thiers and Barrot to 
overthrow the Molé cabinet, and to 
diminish the personal authority and 
influence, will and policy, of Louis 
Philippe. I know that M. Guizot 
would defend that part of his career 
as in perfect consistency with his at- 
tachment to parliamentary institu- 
tions. I know he would say that it 
was because he was parliamentary 
that when he perceived a manifest 
tendency to encroachment by the 
head of the state on the preroga- 
tives of the Deputies and of the 
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Peers, and that when he knew 
Count Molé exercised an influence 
which was Russian in its alliances, 
and favourable to despotism in its 
internal influences, that then it was 
he joined Messrs. Barrot and Thiers, 
and re-established an equilibrium be- 
tween the three powers of the state. 
But was not such an alliance in itself 
anarchical, and was not the appeal 
they afterwards conjointly made to 
the passions of the people most un- 
favourable to the existence in a con- 
dition of suitable respect and rev- 
erence of the monarchical authority ? 

The too rapid transition of M. 
Guizot, from being the ally of Barrot 
and Thiers to becoming their dreaded 
foe, remains also to be satisfactorily 
accounted for. 1 know that the 
answer would be, I only formed the 
alliance for one object, namely, to re- 
establish a parliament government and 
majority ; and now that is done, it is 
for the king to choose a government 
out of that majority—to which I 
belong. Ile would also say, that 
whilst he agreed with M. Thiers on 
the domestic, he no longer did on the 
foreign policy of France, and that it 
was precisely on foreign questions 
that the new cabinet was formed, of 
which he is really the chief. But 
then how came it to pass that for so 
many years Messieurs Guizot and 
Thiers thought and acted precisely 
similar on all foreign matters ? 

The last time I saw M. Guizot he 
was defending at the Tribune his 
own policy and administration. He 
was calm, collected, dignified, and 
almost sublime. He uttered with a 
deep and sonorous accent some of 
those political axioms for which his 
and Royer Collard’s school was al- 
ways distinguished. ‘The Extremes 
of the House were indignant. The 
Centres rose to a man to cheer him. 
The smile that played on his lips 
seemed to say, “I see then I have a 
large majority.” Yes, M. Guizot, 
you have, and it is well for France 
it is so. 

How admirable was the defence of 
M. Guizot at the period to which I 
allude! with a strong Anglo-phobia 
against him, which had even reached 
the ranks of his own supporters, he 
had at once to proclaim himself a 
friend to the English alliance, but 
not its slave. He could not, con- 
sistently with his past life, and hie 
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then present feelings also, abandon 
an alliance which is stiil in his opi- 
nion of vital importance to France ; 
and yet he knew full well that if he 
had resigned the position to which 
he had attained, and had said, “I 
will give up my post as minister and 
leave it in the hands of my enemies, 
unless I can carry that alliance en- 
tirely,” Count Molé was at hand, 
with the court to back him, and 
Russia ready to receive him with 
open arms; or M. Thiers was there 
with his war-party to cheer him on, 
and to leave France without either 
the north or west of Europe to coa- 
lesce with her. So that the moment 
of which I speak was one of great 
difficulty for M. Guizot; but he par- 
ried the thrusts which were made at 
him with admirable dexterity, and 
proclaimed a system of government 
of protection against, but not pro- 
hibitive of, English merchandise ; 
peace with all the world, and a well- 
considered and desirable progress. 
Since that period events have trans- 
pired of great importance. Belgium 
has been preferred to England. Du- 
ties have been imposed on British 
manufactures which, if not altered, 
must lead to retaliation; and M. 
Guizot, after having made this sacri- 
fice to the commercial ignoramuses 
of the Chamber, has made another 
to the war-party by refusing to ratify 
the treaty which admitted the right 
of search where vessels were suspected 
of carrying slaves, and of being en- 
gaged in the slave-trade. But have 
these concessions improved his poli- 
tical situation, or increased his power 
and influence? Has he neutralised 
the opposition, or silenced his im- 
placable foes? Is he calied less fre- 
quently than formerly the “ Trans- 
Fuge de Gand,” or the “ doctrinaire,” 
or the “traitor to the interests of 
France?” Not one whit. But still 
he has faith in the parliamentary sys- 
tem; still, at the moment I am writing 
these lines, he is preparing to meet 
the Chambers; still he calculates on 
a majority, and points to the result 
of the ballot in the first arrondisse- 
ment in Paris, and says, “ My can- 
didate has defeated the united coa- 
lition !” 

Oh! the wonderful changes in 
the positions and degrees of influence 
of political men in France! Look 
at Guizot as a specimen! Now, a 
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student of history and moral philo- 
sophy! <A popular and courted 
professor! Then proscribed and 
abandoned! Now preparing for 
new honours and fame by writing 
books that will outlive him! Now 
a minister, almost worshipped by the 
populace! ‘Then scouted by that 
very populace, and insulted by cha- 
rivaris in the provinces! Now vic- 
torious again, and at the head of pub- 
lic instruction throughout France! 
Then overthrown and rejected by a 
vote of the house, elicited by an ora- 
tion of Berryer! Now joining Thiers 
and Barrot to obtain the establish- 
ment of'a parliamentary government ! 
Then separating from Thiers, and 
becoming the chief of a moderate 
Conservative pony Now pressing 
forward to a happy termination the 
European treaty of alliance, which 
acknowledged the right of search to 
abolish effectually and for ever the 
slave-trade. Then, forced to yield 
to his own beloved parliamentary sys- 
tem, and refusing to ratify a treaty 
which his conscience approves, but 
which his position prevents him from 
confirming! But let it not be said 
that this is a life of inconsistency, 
and that there is a want of harmony 
in his conduct. No; the whole of 
his conduct is in perfect keeping with 
his system and his creed, namely, 
that of a parliamentary government. 
He is willing to be minister, when 
called upon by his king, and sup- 
ported by a majority; he is willing 
to retire, when either the king desires 
to change his advisers, or the Cham- 
ber its policy. Once or twice, in- 
deed, he has been embarrassed as to 
his course, but his attachment to the 
English alliance has decided the line 
of conduct he has eventually resolved 
to pursue—I mean when compelled 
either to make some concessions to 
the commercial, and to the war-par- 
ties in France, or to resign. Ile 
knew full well that if he resigned, 
either the war-party or the Russian 
party would triumph, and that in 
either case he might bid adieu for a 
long period of time, both to his par- 
liamentary form of government for 
France, and to his cherished and 
approved English alliance. So he re- 
solved to remain in office, and to fight 
the battle which had long been threat- 
ened with the united coalition. And 
now I hear the war-note in the Cham- 
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ber! Not satisfied with the concessions 
already made, his opponents, and the 
enemies of England, require that even 
the anterior treaties as to the aboli- 
tion of the slave-trade should be 
cancelled by France, and that she 
should resemble the United States, 
and stand aloof from this measure of 
benevolence and civilisation. But to 
this demand M. Guizot will reply by 
a decisive and non-mistakable nega- 
tive; and should a majority in the 
Chamber of Deputies decide against 
him on such a question, he would act 
in“accordance with his parliamentary 
principles, and resign ! 

M. Guizot is a sincere friend, a 
delightful and agreeable companion, 
full ‘of sweetness, “amiability, and even 
tenderness, and has a noble, warm, 
and most generous heart. But he is 
ambitious —not of place, but of re- 
putation; not of wealth, but of 
fame; not of posts of rank and 
elevation, but of the opinions of the 
good and the wise. He is not indif- 
ferent to what history shall record 
of him, and he takes great pains to 
supply historians in his speeches, and 
by his writings and correspondence 
with the means of judging him cor- 
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rectly. He has enlarged and mag- 
nificent views on the subject of pub- 
lic instruction, and understands as 
well, if not better than any man in 
Europe, the philosophy of education. 
And when in office he effects much 
for the developement of mind as 
well as for the improvement of cha- 
racter. Some, indeed, have thought 
that he could have done more; and 
that he has not brought sufficiently 
to bear, when in office, on behalf of 
national education, the immense ad- 
vantages which, in France, official 
power will ever confer and secure. 
But these men forget, that although 
M. Guizot is by no means a zealous 
and indefatigable Protestant, still 
that he is viewed with as much sus- 
picion by all the Romish clergy as if 
he were, and that France is neither 
Protestant nor infidel, but Romanist. 
I say this advisedly. 

On the whole, M. Guizot is a great 
man. I glory in his acquaintance, 
and am proud of having known him ; 
I have watched him long and nar- 
rowly, and am satisfied that he is as 
honest and conscientious in public 
life, as he is charmful and endearing 
in his private associations. 


DAVID. 


That was a happy day when first I 
became acquainted with Davin, for 
he is the most truthful man I ever 
met with, in this sad world of treach- 
ery and deceit. I see him at this 
moment before me in his large sculp- 
ture rooms, or workshops if you will, 
with a blue smock frock on his back, 
a black and red striped military tra- 
velling cap on his head, with his 
chisel in his hand, covered with 
poussiére, or the white powder of 
the stone or the marble, now looking 
at the giant block he is transforming 
by his genius and his touch from 
inanimate matter to a glowing life, 
which seems to move, to think, and 
to have its being; and then turning 
round to gaze at his beautiful boy, 
who is playing in his aéeliers with 
the busts, or the heads, the medal- 
lions, or the castes, and models, which 
lie about in glorious profusion. And 
as my memory’s eye recalls this great- 
minded, little-bodied man, my heart 
bounds forward to meet and to love 
him. Yet David is a Republican. 

I have lately sketched in my last 


and present “ Reminiscences” the two 
extremes of -Berryer, the Royalist, 
and Guizor, the man par excellence of 
the constitutional and parliamentary 
party; and now comes Davin, the 
Republican sculptor, the very beau 
tdéal of democracy; the believer in 
human virtue ak perfectibility, the 
asserter of utilitarianism, the sup- 
porter and friend of all who advocate 
Republican doctrines and dogmas, not 
only backing them by his name, his 
genius, and his friendship, but with 
his purse. Can all of these men 
be honest ?—Yes. Should they all 
be loved ?— Yes. Each of them 
views conscientiously man and so- 
ciety through different lenses. They 
are all of them equally sincere. Ber- 
ryer believes in ‘the ‘fostering, nou- 
rishing, paternal, encouraging cha- 
racter of a powerful and united mo- 
narchy. He sees in its attributes 
protection for religion, for morals, 
for peace, for order, and even for 
progress. Guizot believes in the im- 
possibility of securing a perman- 
ently good monarchical government, 
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unless the ane is restrained by 
public opinion on the one hand, and 
yet is supported and encouraged by 
an hereditary nobility on the other. 

David believes that the people can 
govern themselves, and that progress 
and liberty can never be so safe or 
certain as when intrusted to the mass 
of society. Thus Berryer would es- 
tablish a powerful, and yet a nation- 
al and popular monarchy ; Guizot, a 
mixed form of government, in which 
all the powers of the state should be 
happily blended; and David would 
have but one power—the vox popult, 
which he believes most sincerely to 
be the vor Dei. 

David was born at Angers; was 
a pupil of his namesake the cele- 
brated David, in his heart a Republi- 
can too ; is the sculptor of the people ; 
the donor of national monuments to 
France; the man who embodies a 
whole history in a few marble out- 
lines, and i chisel is as full of 
causes for wonderment as his mind. 
He is one of the strongest thinkers 
I ever met with, and will transfer 
his thoughts to stone or marble with 
a rapidity almost beyond belief. 
Take an example :— 

I called on him one day when he 
had just decided on presenting to the 
birthplace of GurrENBURG a gigantic 
statue of the founder of printing. 
But how should he represent his 
hero? Studying wooden blocks and 
types ?—No! Sitting before his first 
letters and finishing them with his 
tools ?—No! Or simply placed be- 
fore him a table on which should be 
inscribed his name, or deposited his 
first work ?— No; David's genius 
soared beyond this ; he conceived the 
delight, the astonishment, the won- 
der, which Guttenburg must have 
felt when he drew off the first proof 
sheet, and beheld that the words 
which appeared before him were, 


And there was Light. 


Yes—with the establishment of print- 
ing the darkness of the past disap- 
peared, minds, like bodies, might 
from that moment come into useful 
and glorious collision, the opposite 
hemispheres would approach each 
other, the art, the talent, the learn- 
ing, the genius of antipodes, would 
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seem to meet; and ignorance, vice, 
and corruption, would be put to 
flight. 

I was present at the creation of 
this bright thought, of this original 
and glorious conception, of this in- 
vention of a mind replete with sub- 
lime thoughts and glorious and glow- 
ing imageries. And how he took de- 
light afterwards in exhibiting to me 
first the outline, then the drawing, 
then the clay model, and then the 
block sculptured into these striking, 
and speaking, and reasoning forms! 
And there, at last, stood Gurren- 
BuRG, holding out the proof sheet 
from his first types, cut so roughly, 
and hewn so strangely, and yet pro- 
ducing the impression of the words, 
“ And there was light.” 

“T have often imagined,” said Da- 
vid, in his strong and masculine elo- 
quence, “ that beginning, which Mo- 
ses has described so sublimely and so 
concisely. There was no form, there 
was all void. All was darkness and 
desolation, and abyss upon abyss, and 
depth after depth, with darkness, 
coldness, and an eternity of both 
upon the face of the earth. But 
there were waters. They rolled on 
in impenetrable masses, and added to 
the grandeur, but to the horror of 
the unseen scenery. But the Spirit 
of God, of beauty, of harmony, of 
power, of majesty, of uncreated ge- 
nius, and underivable knowledge, was 
there; and it moved upon the face 
of the waters. What a movement 
was that! Darkness felt it, and fied. 
The waters felt it, and stood as a 
heap of an obedient and willing ele- 
ment, ready to retire at his control. 
That was the moment of indecision, 
uncertainty, and doubt ; but the next 
all was transformed, for ‘ God said, 
let there be light; and there was 
light!’ Then it was that void 
ceased! Then it was that the em- 
pire of unshaped, and concealed, and 
hidden principles was put to an end, 
—‘ For God saw the light that it was 
good ; and he divided the light from 
the darkness.’ 

“ And thus it was,” continued Da- 
vid, in his own peculiar strain of 
noble and rich thought, and solemn 
cadence, —‘“ and thus it was, my 
friend, when Guttenburg arose, when 
printing was invented, when man 
could tell his fellow-man wherever 
® book could reach him,-~all he 
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thought of society, of mind, of go- 
vernment, of nature, of God him- 
self. The mind, therefore, like the 
world without form and void, and 
with darkness upon its face, became 
emancipated from its cheerless prison, 
was freed from its chains and fet- 
ters, and leaped into life, action, and 
developement! For there was light. 

“Look at him!” he continued, 
“see how Guttenburg is himself 
startled even by the offspring of his 
own genius. Oh, how his soul doubt- 
less seized, as by inspiration, the glori- 
ous fact, that from thenceforth the 
mind of man would be as omnipresent 
as the God who made it, and that 
truth,—mighty, glorious truth, might 
from that time become co-extensive 
with the world! Yes—and the light 
was good. For truth could now be 
made known; error could be com- 
bated by mind; vice could be de- 
nounced ; bad governments could be 
exposed, and the wretched and the 
oppressed could communicate their 
sorrows and their desolation to un- 
told millions of their fellow-men.” 

It is thus that David discourses, 
when he explains, to those he loves 
or confides in, the sublime produc- 
tions of his master mind. He is al- 
ways courteous, always polite, and 
even always affable; but when he 
knows that you regard him with 
feelings of affection and interest, his 
noble heart gives utterance to all its 
thrilling sympathies, and you hear 
some of those sublime thoughts which 
I have endeavoured to embody and 
report. 

It is a happy thing for France, as 
wellas for himself, that, by his union 
to a charming and most admirable 
woman, he became possessor of a 
large and most adequate fortune. 
That fortune they both place at the 
service of their country; for whilst 
they live in elegance and perfect 
taste and comfort, they devote by far 
the larger part of their income, as 
well as of their time and energies, 
and of David’s genius and talents, to 
aggrandising and enriching the pub- 
lic places and museums of France by 
giant statues and colossal monuments 
of men and of events connected with 
the histories and glories of his native 
land. 

The Fronton of the Pantheon was 
another of those original and glori- 
ous conceptions of Dayid which I 
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have studied with him, and was pre- 
sent when he concluded. There sits 
France over the entrance to the Pan- 
theon, “erected by a grateful country 
to great and noble men.” ‘There she 
sits, receiving with delight their ho- 
mage, bestowing with pleasure her 
favours. The old soldier shews his 
wounds and his children ; the illustri- 
ous judge offers his judgments and 
decisions ; Fénélon modestly rears his 
head, which is crowned with a gar- 
land of immortelles ; the philosophers 
and the priests, the statesmen and the 
politicians, the artists, the poets, and 
the sculptors, men of science, of 
lore, and of learning, all approach 
the figure which represents France. 
To all who have distinguished them- 
selves, and have thus, as her sons, 
not less distinguished her, she offers 
crowns and rewards; and a rich as- 
semblage of genius and virtue is 
there collected, all accurately de- 
lineated and carved out of the solid 
block with an accuracy of physiog- 
nomy which leaves no doubt what- 
ever as to whom they are intended 
to represent. 

Now without entering into the 
history of this Pantheon, and with- 
out indulging in that spirit of satire 
which it were easy enough to apply 
to this receptacle of the ashes of the 
dead, it must be admitted, that as 
France did determine on consecrating 
this imposing building to such a pur- 
pose, nothing could possibly be more 
appropriate than the subject of this 
sculptured picture. And then of its 
execution it is impossible to speak 
too highly. ‘The boldness, richness, 
variety of the figures, and at the 
same time their fineness of finishing, 
and beauty of execution, demonstrate, 
above all, the greatness and the delica- 
cy of the mind of their author. For 
myself I have no sympathy for the 
Pantheon, nor for the ashes of those 
who have there been deposited ; and 
often have I said this to the great 
and good David. But how ardent 
must be the enthusiasm of those 
Frenchmen who approve and sympa- 
thise with both! Low often have I 
witnessed the old and the young, the 
poor and the rich, the ardent stu- 
dent and the grey-headed veteran, 
gaze with rapture on David's Fronton ; 
and I have seen the tears roll down 
their cheeks as they have turned 
from its contemplation. 
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David has a great love for the 
English, but not for England. By 
England he means her government, 
not her families; her institutions of 
a political character, not her hearths. 
On the contrary, he is enthusiastic 
when he speaks of her sylvan vil- 
lages, of her honest, homely, and 
quict population; of her domestic 
scenery and pious love, of her noble 
charities, and the encouragement she 
offers to science, to the arts, and to 
civilisation. But David believes that 
the form of government which has 
been established in England, and 
copied, with certain changes, for the 
better or the worse, in some parts of 
Germany, in Holland, Belgium, 
France, Spain, and Portugal, is the 
one great impediment to the growth 
of democratic governments and of 
pure Republicanism. If he could be- 
lieve that these constitutional go- 
vernments were the forerunners of 
those of a more democratic charac- 
ter, he would hail them as harbingers 
of coming good, but he looks upon 
them as substitutes or apologies for 
those institutions which he hopes 
will one day become universal, and 
which he regards as essential to the 
happiness of man. “ Beholdall things 
shall become new,” is one of his fa- 
vourite devices, but those haleyon 
days which his genius or his fancy 
has anticipated are, of course, to be 
those of pure and unmixed demo- 
cracy! The millennium which he 
anticipates is not one of a spiritual, 
but of a moral anda social character; 
and when he speaks of our Saviour 
he does so with enthusiasm, but it is 
always of him as the first and great- 
est of reformers. 

In social life, David is almost per- 
fect. Generous, forgiving, chari- 
table, hospitable, humble, teachable, 
honest, high-principled, full of the 
milk of human kindness, and not 
possessing one iota of selfishness or of 
egotism, he is no apt illustration of 
that young man in the Gospel whom 
Jesus loved. But he also lacketh 
one thing,—and that one is religion. 

David is one of the most industri- 
ous men I ever met with; for al- 
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though he is apparently constantly 
engaged in his profession as a sculp- 
tor, he is member of the Institute, 
and of the Royal Academy, and at- 
tends to all the duties which such 
memberships carry with them. He 
lectures, he receives pupils, he carries 
on a large correspondence, he is con- 
stantly intruded upon by visitors, 
he gives large parties, he admits the 
non-formal admission of friends at 
all seasons, he attends to his domestic 
and social duties, he reads, he belongs 
to political as well as to scientific 
associations, he is one of the political 
chiefs of his arrondissement, and 
finally, he is a mover, active and 
energetic, in certain Republican soci- 
eties. Arago and David think alike 
and act together, and Armand Car- 
rel loved David as his brother. 
Reader, if ever you visit Paris, 
either for profit or for recreation, go 
to the cemetery of the Pére la Chaise, 
and look at the monument of Foy; 
go to the Place du Panthéon, and con- 
template the Fronton, and then walk 
quietly to No. 14. Rue dAssas in 
the Faubourg St. Germain, and 
see in how quict, sequestered, and 
humble a manner, lives this man of 
genius and taste, of patriotism and 
philanthropy; then ring the bell, 
ask of the portier permission to 
see the workshops of his master ; 
send in your card,—examine well 
the carved glass cases of medallions, 
which are exact likenesses of great 
and distinguished persons, many of 
whom are Englishmen and English- 
women; cast your eyes on the co- 
lossal figures which at the particular 
period you may call there may be 
engaging his time and genius,—and 
if, perchance, rather a short man, 
with a very large head, covered by 
immense quantities of hair, clad in a 
common smock-frock, with hands 
rough and rude, but with a physi- 
ognomy at once the most striking 
and benevolent you ever yet gazed 
on, should come across your path, 
—take off your hat, and do that 
man reverence—for it is Dayvin,— 
and though he be a Republican, he is 
the most truthful being in all Europe. 
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JACK MORIARTY AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES T. C. D. 
‘ 
No. II. 


JACK HEADS US ON A LITERARY EXPEDITION TO THE THEATRE, TO LAUGH AT A TRAGEDY, 
AND WE DO LAUGH. 


Tue reader will bear in mind the 
spirited manner in which the pre- 
ceding Number was brought to a 
close, by a chorus to Jack’s song, 
executed by the whole strength, and 
heart too, of the company, and whose 
cadence was unexpectedly sustained 
by a burst of wild irregular music, 
in the shape of kicks against his door 
on the outside, from as many of a 
band of amateurs as could possibly 
command the instruments. Part of 
this concerto may be supposed to 
have expressed a desire to get in, the 
remainder being a pure sacrifice to 
the Genius of Uproar. Even thus 
does a footman’s knock, previous to 
his letting down the carriage-steps, 
bear in its motive a composite charac- 
ter, as the commencement is designed 
simply to indicate his master’s pre- 
sence and importance, the louder 
and longer, and the more magni- 
ficent portion, being as evidently 
altogether intended to indicate his 
own. 

“What the devil are you kicking 
up such a row about?” was the ex- 
clamation with which Jack and all 
of us greeted the inundation of new- 
comers which poured in. 

“Oh! did you hear us? Well, 
we're glad of that—we thought you 
didn’t.” 

The burden of this response was 
chicily sustained by two aspiring 
youths, rejoicing (an old college 
phrase) in the names of Thomson 
and Nixon. Both of them ranked 
amongst the most inveterate caution- 
men Within the walls, and were much 
respected by Moriarty, with whom 
they were on a footing of the utmost 
intimacy. In fact, at an early stage 
of their acquaintance, I know that 
Thomson and Jack had wrung the 
knockers off each other's doors reci- 
procally. After many vain attempts 
to obtain a degree, ‘Thomson retired 
in disgust to a small hereditary 
property in the county of West- 
meath, and settling into a much-re- 
spected judge of a horse, developed a 
genius for handicapping, which his 
friends, it would appear, had pre- 


viously mistaken as directed to the 
abstract sciences, and became hence- 
forth an object of admiration and 
circumspection to all the sporting 
gentry of the neighbourhood. Of 
Nixon, I cannot say that my inform- 
ation reaches beyond the fact of his 
having been the son of old Nixon, I 
suppose, whoever he was, and with 
that curious pointthe reader must 
be content. 

*“ Come, Jack, on with your worst 
coat, if worse you have than that 
which is on you. We're all for 
Crow Street Theatre; so up with 
you, every mother’s son of you!” 

“ Why, what’s the fun to-night ?” 

“Fun, is it? Why, man alive, 
isn’t L , the amateur barrister, to 
play Macbeth, and won't it take us 
all to laugh at it to do it any jus- 
tice ?” 

The resolution of adjourning our 
meeting to Crow Street on the in- 
stant, if not a great deal sooner, was 
carried by acclamation, without the 
formality of its being put from the 
chair. ‘This ceremony, moreover, 
would not have been indeed very prac- 
ticable now, inasmuch as the regular 
chairman, Jack, had Yacated his 
office the moment the proposal was 
announced, and, clearing the table 
at a bound, was already half-way 
down-stairs. ‘There could not, in 
fact, have been any idea more op- 
portunely broached. College par- 
ties being in their very essence of the 
bachelor order, we had not the means 
of varying the evening's amusements 
by ascending, as is usual, to the 
drawing-room, to rouse, like air let 
in on sleeping lamps, from their 
intentional torpor its inmates, es- 
pecially the junior part, and who, al- 
though the piano is opened (that is 
abandoned for the present to the 
little girls), the music arranged, and 
the lights all trimmed, have not the 
slightest notion of throwing their 
pearls before the old dowagers in 
turbans, who, deeply imbedded in 
sofas, are engaged with their faces 
half turned round, talking to each 
other, in a drowsy earnestness, about 
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nothing. Nor was the usual substi- 
tute which the city had provided, 
and which consisted in the rdcreation 
of pulling watchmen about, available, 
as the hour for their “going on duty,” 
as it was facetiously called (if that be 
referred to the idea suggested by the 
etymology, but which was, of course, 
obsolete in practice), had not yet ar- 
rived. Accordingly, we all sallied 
down-stairs, and mustered our forces, 
now amounting to something more 
than a hundred, at the public door of 
the building, as each compartment of 
chambers enjoying a common stair is 
technically denominated. Of this 
body, Moriarty, as a just tribute to 
his merits, was unanimously elected 
chief, and by his movements those of 
the party, in general, were to be regu- 
lated. A considerable proportion of 
our numbers comprised those whose 
names were on the county lists, 
wherein are enrolled all whose prac- 
tice it is to attend merely the term 
examinations, as distinguished from 
the residents within the walls of the 
university. Toseveral of these, their 
temporary chief was personally un- 
known, although none were strangers 
to his name and peculiar virtues, the 
glory whereof was spread among all 
college men almost through the 
whole island; but any difficulty on 
this head was speedily obviated by 
introducing themselves, as they did, 
in the easiest manner possible to 
Mr. Moriarty, calling him Jack on 
the instant. The order of march 
included a disposition of our party 
into files of four each, with strict 
injunctions to prevent a separation of 
forces, to take close order, while our 
commander-in-chief himself assumed 
such an advanced position as would 
enable him to move about freely, 
vapouring and raging in front like 
the old heroes in Homer. The 
word being given, off we set at a 
swinging trot, all talking at once, 
each one being obliged to act as his 
own listener, silence, where there 
were such anticipations of fun, being 
physically impossible. Just as we 
wheeled round into the long vaulted 
arch, which issues in the gateway, 
M‘Allister, the head-porter, met us, 
and forthwith got into a high official 
state of agitation, his pale aged face 
quivering in every muscle, and his 
withered hands spread out to inter- 
cept our progress. 
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The clown's attempt to stop the 
Atlantic with a pitchfork is con- 
sidered a good illustration of an 
useless effort; and Mr. M‘Allister’s 
attempt to stop us was one, too, not 
to be despised in its way. 

“ God bless me, gentlemen, what is 
this—what is this ?” 

“An expedition of a purely lite- 
rary nature, Mr. M‘Allister ; isn’t it, 
boys ?” replied our Jack, with a mild 
seriousness of manner. “ We’re going 
to the theatre, Mr. M‘Allister, solely 
with a view to improve our pronun- 
ciation by the best stage standards. 
Are n't we, boys ?” said Jack, appeal- 
ing to us confidently. 

“N othing else, we assure you ; take 
our words for it, Mr. M‘ Allister,” we 
all answered in one earnest chorus. 

“Oh! but, gentlemen, me and the 
provost,” said the official. 

“Trust to our discretion, Mr. 
M‘Allister,” replied Jack ; “ you and 
the provost may go to sleep on that 
point.” 

“Our discretion, Mr. M‘Allister,” 
chorus again. 

“Well, Mr. Moriarty, I do trust 
you, and am sure you will not make 
more noise than you well can.” 

“ Never fear, Mr. M‘Allister, we'll 
not make more than our medical 
attendants’ certificates will warrant.” 

This parley over, although it did 
not remove altogether an anxious 
shade from the countenance of the 
good-hearted officer, who habitually 
looked upon the sons of Alma Mater 
as all his own, in sooth; for those 
which Nature had given him she had 
taken away again, and would not let 
him keep them, and so the poor man 
supplied the void as well as he 
could with us. He preceded us to 
the gate, evidently prepared to rate 
soundly whoeyer should impede us, 
as, however anxious he might be to 
stop us himself, he was not the man 
to allow any one else todoso. As we 
defiled through the narrow gateway 

—a comparatively small aperture in 
the huge folding-doors, and for which 
there is made a solemn provision in 
the original statutes, as a means of 
securing privacy—we could hear the 
old man issuing strict injunctions to 
the inferior porters to keep a look- 
out after those children (our infant- 
ine years averaged about eighteen), 
while he himself continued to pursue 
us with his eye for a long space. 
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“Who has e’er had the luck to see”— 

not Donnybrook fair, although that, 
too, is the guerdon of a glorious lot 
(Jack and I will be there anon—shall 
we not, Jack ? —so shall the reader, 
too, if he behaves himself, and can 
muster twopence to pay the car), 
but Trinity College, Dublin, will 
remember the convex segment of iron 
railing, which separates the front of 
the building from the street. <A 
small vacant space at each extremity 
is garnished by a range of apple- 
stalls, where the ancient ladies who 
smoke and smile from behind them, 
continue to sustain with their sweet 
voices during the day a concert piece 
of “ Ten a penny — ten sweet apples 
a penny !” and hold a feast of paper 
lanterns until a late hour of the 
night. This portion of ground ap- 
pertaining to the college forms a 
subject of university patronage, and 
which is understood to be exercised 
by the porters, to whom, on occasion 
of a vacant stall, memorials, with the 
proper documents, are to be addressed. 
In the centre of the railing there is 
an iron gate ; and past it flows per- 
petually, as Johnson says of the 
Strand, the fullest torrent of a Dub- 
lin population. At this point may 
be seen the few private carriages of 
which the Irish metropolis can still 
boast, whose proprietors, to do justice 
to their system of domestic compen- 
sation, dine upon herrings ; as people, 
indeed, must do, who will insist upon 
riding in carriages, (oh, sweet Dub- 
lin pride for ever!) long after the 
natural period of walking barefooted 
has, in the stages of fortune, reached 
them. Here, too, pass whole squad- 
rons of dandies with whips and spurs, 
from whence, we may remark by 
the way, to conclude their pos- 
session of a horse would be rather 
rash logic. Nowhere through the 
whole city are there more old women 
run over than at the two crossings 
at each extremity of the railing, an 
arrangement attended with peculiar 
advantages. Ido not allude so much 
to those resulting from so many old 
women being put out of the way, for 
these are obvious, —as to the relief 
from his monotonous circuit as such 
an exciting spectacle must necessarily 
afford to the officer of the Tank 
guard, who, sick of his lonely room, 
has been often known to rush 
madly out to see if he can see any 
you, XXVIII. NO, Chvint 
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thing. Nor would I exclude from 
the consideration of final causes the 
gleam of happiness hence derived on 
the poor galley-slaves of grinders in 
the front buildings, who are sure to 
start up at the smallest ghost of a 
scream, and run to the window. 
Bursting, then, through the tide 
which streamed across the aperture, 
and shouldering the crowd aside —a 
process which disclosed a pig or so— 
(I never saw in my time a respectable 
crowd in Ireland that had not one 
pig, at least, in the centre; the 
exact reason of which is, that it 
had no reason at all for being 
there. This is just the way with 
pigs ; and it’s just the same way, they 
say, with women) — we proceeded 
straight up the middle of the street. 
The Bank sentries became quite ani- 
mated at the spectacle, and ordered 
arms, to enjoy it the better. On 
reaching the statue of King William 
III. in the centre of College Green, 
we saluted the old hero of the Boyne 
with a vociferous cheer, piquing our- 
selves, as we all justly did, on 
being excellent Protestants, however 
indifferent we might be as Christ- 
ians. Our object now was, as a 
hurried glance shewed the direct 
entrance to the pit-door to be 
already blockaded by an immense 
crowd, to reach it by a circuitous 
route through Crow Street, into 
which also opened the door that gave 
access to the boxes, and which ap- 
peared likely, as being less known, 
to present fewer impediments. In 
this, however, we were disappointed, 
as it was in rather a more vigorous 
state of siege than the more open 
path. The fact was, that every per- 
son, as well as ourselves, had know- 
ingly made for this secret point of 
approach, and found his neighbour 
there before him, just as knowingly 
as himself. Even thus did the 
managers of the Bank of Ireland 
once issue a series of notes, in 
which private marks of recognition 
were inserted, ingeniously enough 
too, except that they were so pal- 
pable that every body knew them, 
forgersandall. I donot, in truth, re- 
collect many occasions which drew an 
equally large number of people to 
the theatre with the present. Mr. 
L——, whose name had operated as a 
charm to empty Moriarty’s chambers 
in a twinkling, was an equally power- 
M 
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ful source of attraction to the popu- 
lation in general. He had re peatedly 
appes ared—for the purposes of charity 
however, as being a gentleman in in- 
dependent circumstances — on the 
Dublin boards, and with such a gro- 
tesque effect as never failed to excite 
the highest amusement. His atti- 
tudes were so extravagant—his into- 
nations so violent —his gestures 
marked by such absurd vehemence — 
but, above all, his interpolations were 
so extraordinary, not simply of a few 
lines, but of whole scenes composed 
by himself on the spur of the mo- 
ment, even to the extent, when car- 
ried away by the applause of the 
audience, of singing any song they 
required in the very midst of some 
high tragic crisis, and which from its 
utter irrelevancy made the contrast 
so irresistibly ludicrous, that the 
spectators were 
laughter, the more impetuous, from 
the apparent insensibility of their 
object to their direction, and who, 
poor man! continued to grunt out his 
notes all the more vigorously. The 
very actors on the stage lost all com- 
mand of face, and even the head fid- 
dlerin the orchestra would screw down 
the corners of his mouth into as much 
of a smile as any head fiddler can be 
expected to indulge in who has 
any notion of what a head fiddler 
really is, and of his duty in shewing 
a model of dignity to all under fid- 
dlers. Many of my Dublin readers 
will recollect the gentleman of whom 
I am treating, nor surely without 
some feeling of gratitude, if they can 
share in the sensation of Johnson, 
when excited by the 
Garrick—his Davy Garrick—towards 
one who, in his own peculiar way, 
so “ gladdened life and added to the 
public stock of harmless amusement.” 
rhe reader will not have forgotten 
that the evening on which Jack 
Moriarty led on his valiant band be- 
yond the defiles of the college gates 
belonged to a day far on in June. 
The exact period of this part of my 
story might probably be about half- 
past six o'clock. Of course there 
was the full light of day to shew us 
a sea of het which fluctuated to 
and fro in the narrow chops of Crow 
Street. So closely was the living 
mass wedged together, that a pin let 
drop from an upper window could 
not possibly have insinuated its way 
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to the ground. The line extended 
even into Dame Street; and when 
increased by the accession of our 
party, was continued to the kerb- 
stone on the farther side. As we, 
therefore, constituted the extreme 
portion of the crowd, and the mul- 
titude in advance was quite sufficient 
of itself to fill the pit to suffocation, 
it was plain that unless we could bj 
some manceuvre break up the mas: 
and then advance through the dis- 
solved elements, we might abandon 
at once all hopes of seeing L—— for 
that night in his professional capacity. 

“ There's nothing for it that I can 
see,” said Jack, after surveying the 
crowd on tip-toe for a few moments, 
and then taking private counsel with 
himself for as many more, “ unless 
we institute a box royal—a strong 
measure, certainly ; it can’t, however, 
be helped, that’s certain; so let us 
institute it without any further 
ble 

New a Box Royalisacuriousenough 
sort of an exercise. It is a form of 
war of a nature considerably peculiar, 
involving, as it does, the 
parties in a state 
hostility, where each man hits his 
neighbour of the moment, and only 
of a moment, as the general agitation 
of the crowd preclude: sa longer period 
of propinquity, and, of course, never 
hits the same opponent twice. Under 
these circumstances, all that a reason- 
able person can do when he receives a 
blow is to soothe his sorrows by 
waging war against man abstract, : 
hit the very first he can. Thus, more- 
over, a sense of monotony resulting 
from one’s exertions being limited to : 
single object is happily enough ob- 
viated, and to the general spectator 
a pleasing variety is diffused over 
the scene. So then, upon the whole 
we may conclude, that a 
of the specific advantages proposed 
by my friend Jack as accruing there- 
from, a box royal is one of thos se acts 
of a community which brings, in a 
tolerable de ree, its own reward. 

Immediately before Moriarty ther 
stood—ci ither on his own feet or those 
of some one’s else, for the crowd ap- 
parently lifted him up—a 
faced fat little man, having manifestly, 
however, an immense soul, as little 
men are apt to have, and who, in- 
stead of making the best of his em- 
barrassed circumstances, by quietly 
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inhaling and expiring as much of the 
atmosphere as coolly as he could catch 
it, chose to vent it out in exclama- 
tions of impatience, apparently de- 
luded with the idea that the door- 
keepers could hear him; carrying on 
the delusion, moreover, even to the 
extent of supposing that, if they did 
hear him, they would attend to him. 
This worthy little gentleman did Jack 
select as a fit subject for operations. 

“ T say, this delay is scandalous— 
scandalous !” 

“ I say so too, sir,” said our excel- 
lent friend, wishing by his civility to 
encourage the little man’s conversa- 
tion, and lifting his hand in a very 
suspicious manner over the little 
man’s hat. 

“It is, sir, just as you say,” said 
the little man, endeavouring to turn 
round to catch a glance of his cour- 
teous respondent's face, but which 
that courteous respondent prevented 
by a mild interposition of his elbow 
— accidentally, of course—just so. 

“This must be represented to the 
manager,” continued the little man, 
speaking earnestly to Moriarty’s 
elbow. 

“ Possibly,” said Jack, having by 
this time disengaged both his hands, 
and laid them softly on the crown 
of the little man’s hat, “ a letter in 
the Carrick’s post with your name 
would tickle up these gentry’s no- 
tions.” 


“ Do you think so—eh? <A good 





suggestion, and if id 
At this instant the treacherous 
Jack applied his whole force, and 


down over eyes and nose went the 
self-important’s hat. This wasenough. 
As much of the face as was visible, 
amounting only to the lips and chin, 
was pervaded with a quivering mo- 
tion, and which testified how happy 
Jack’s efforts had been in getting him 
into a passion. ‘The ultimate results 
on which he had speculated were 
justified in the event, and a glorious 
row was forthwith on foot. Back did 
the extinguished one draw hisclenched 
fist, and in the act struck the person 
close behind, who, exciting himself in 
a similar manner to revenge the in- 
jury, propagated the impulse back- 
wards, while a corresponding agita- 
tion in an onward quarter was com- 
municated by the direct blow. | 
wish to speak with all respect of 
that class of labours of scientific 
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men which have latterly been di- 
rected to the determination of the 
swiftest modes of communication. 
The French Institute are worthy of 
all praise, for the series of signals 
which they are about to attach to the 
national telegraphs. The experi- 
ments of Professor Wheatstone on 
magnetic wires, verified in many of 
our railways, can never be men- 
tioned without honour. But if 
you would wish to see how far un- 
tutored nature will go, you ought to 
witness the spreading of a decent, 
sensible Irish row. Searcely had Jack 
taken his hands off the hat, whose 
precipitate descent was the original 
source of the commotion, when the 
whole air became literally one waving 
forest of fists. ‘The screaming of the 
women, the shrill shrieks of the 
children, who had been prudently 
brought there by their parents, sup- 
posing —the only supposition the 
ease could really admit of — that 
they had been brought there with 
a view to their being crushed into 
atoms, the professionally haggard 
faces of the thousand tailors, who dig- 
nify, as is well known, that  lo- 
eality with their presence, and who 
delighted to enjoy the stirring spec- 
tacle, leant, with skeins of thread 
round their necks and balls of yellow 
wax dangling from their waistcoat 
buttons, more than half-way out of 
the garret windows, apparently in- 
different, in their zeal for useful 
knowledge, whether they tumbled 
out wholly or not—all continued 
to give a most thrilling 
to the scene. Surge after surge 
of clenched hands rose and fell, met 
and clashed, rose and fell again. 
Forward into the narrow aperture 
would dash a torrent of combatants, 
and which was in turn repelled with 
equal fury, and thrown back into 
the wider thoroughfare of Dawe 
Street. Amid the confusion, I was 
completely separated from my party, 
and could only catch a hasty glimpse 
of the primitive agitator Moriarty, 
and who, on such occasions, seemed 
notoriously at his ease, distributing a 
blow here and another there, yet so 
as in no way to distress himself, get- 
ting forward, and not fighting, being 
evidently his object. By this time 
I became conscious of being car- 
ried strongly forward, even amid 
the conflicting agitations which pre- 
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vailed, like the waves of a lake 
which, however swept by opposing 
winds, continue to set in towards 
the sluice that is draining its waters. 
‘The pit-door, in fact, which, being in 
Fowne's Street, was totally hid from 
me by the position which I had oc- 
cupied, had been thrown open, and 
anentrance, legitimate or illegitimate, 
effected. The latter was by no means 
an unusual circumstance. The mania 
for theatrical amusements, we learn 
from Mathews, I think, was at one 
time so great in the Irish metropolis 
that the populace broke open the 
doors, carrying all before them, tossed 
the pit-keeper on the stage, and saw 
the whole play for nothing. As 
soon as the fact of the doors being 
opened began to be understood, 
a cessation of hostilities, by a tacit 
understanding, gradually ensued, 
although the pressure, now in- 
creased tenfold, caused a number of 
upraised hands to remain in that 
position for some moments, as it was 
physically impossible for their owners 
to reclaim the vagrant members. By 
a lucky accident, | was pushed for- 
ward by a wave of extraordinary 
violence and tumbled down the small 
flight of steps inside the pit-door, with 
not more than twenty upon the top 
of me, the remainder being shot vio- 
lently head-foremost to the extent of 
several yards, giving such, in point 
of start, a great advantage over 
me. Recovering myself, however, 
I struggled into the pit, which was 
already two-thirds full, and hay- 
ing by this time suffered a martyr- 
dom of pressure, I passed quietly 
into the little peeping places at the 
top of the house, appropriately called 
pigeon-holes. This expedient would 
enable me to enjoy the storm which 
I foresaw would, in a few moments, 
commence raging below, and from 
my dim loophole of retreat, “1 
could see the great Babel, yet not feel 
the stir.” The spectacle which the 
house presented was curious, and 
one that deepened in interest every 
moment. ‘The boxes were already 
thronged with a large proportion of 
the beauty and fashion of the me- 
tropolis, for I——'s performances 
were sure, in those days, to attract 
even the more fastidious members of 
an audience to an extent which the 
genius of John Kemble, could he rise 
from the dead, would almost fail at pre- 
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sent to effect. The open space which 
surrounded the pit between the wall 
that faced the street and an interior 
fence was crammed to suffocation, 
while the struggle to reach the doors 
which gave immediate access to the 
interior was terrific. ‘To reach any 
of them, it was necessary to ascend a 
small flight of steps. Looking down 
from my observatory, I could per- 
ceive, through the open doors, a mass 
of faces, lit up into an odd appear- 
ance of excitement by the dimly 
flaming oil-lamps suspended against 
the bare walls, and which shed im- 
perfect gleams across the agitated sur- 
face. A party would this instant reach 
the topmost stair, catching with des- 
perate grasp the door-post to secure 
their precarious position, and would 
be pulled back by an equally anxious 
body, composing the immediate rear- 
rank, and who, as they were beyond 
the reach of the door-posts, substi- 
tuted for them the shoulders of their 
predecessors. Down then would 
tumble the whole mass absorbed, as 
it were, in the dim gulf. from which, 
emerging for a moment, they had 
caught a desperate glimpse of the 
house, now blazing in full brilliancy. 
A succession of new faces then pre- 
sented themselves, grasping as firmly, 
as did those just discomfited, at the 
door-posts, were clutched by the 
talons of a band of equally infuriated 
stragglers in the rear, and as sure- 
ly dislodged, were again tumbled 
down and swallowed in the dark 
crowd boiling angrily behind. How- 
ever unpleasant it might feel to the 
actors therein, this piece of perforim- 
ance seemed to afford to that part of 
the audience which was already 
seated an infinite fund of amusement. 
The very fiddlers, reduced as they 
are to apathy by the unintermitting 
excitements of the stage, were roused 
by the extremely vivid representa- 
tions of nature now before their eyes, 
and, instead of darting down to their 
own peculiar glory-hole under the 
boards, actually remained on their 
seats and looked almost half alive 
over the spikes. But the enjoy- 
ment of no part of the house was in 
any degree to be compared with 
that of the gallery, and which they 
failed not to express in such a man- 
ner as nothing but a Dublin gal- 
lery can ever do. The Dublin 
gallery was, in my day, in full 
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glory, and exhibited points of bear- 
ing very peculiar to itself. Its 
members claimed the privilege of 
executing the chorus of all popular 
songs, laughing out all stage-laughs, 
and inculcating on those green-coated 
gentry who act as extemporaneous 
upholsterers to theatrical chambers 
the virtue of humility, by always 
hooting them. ‘The bursts of hu- 
mour with which they frequently 
enlivened the house during the in- 
tervals of acting, and thereby render- 
ing the orchestra’s tuning a little less 
tormenting, have become matters of 
notoriety. They exercised a sort of su- 
perintendence over the morals of the 
house, and took care to encourage all 
incipient disputes in the pit which 
otherwise might have foolishly evapo- 
rated in a wretched quarrel of words 
by loudly vociferating for “ Ordher 
here below for a row, can’t yez ?”"— 
“ Make a ring for the two dacent gen- 
tlemen.” —“ That's it.” —“ Hit him 
again; hey, that! good dogs both!” 
and other well-meant expressions of 
the same description. On the present 
occasion, the excitement of the upper 
regions was beyond all bounds. Each 
batch of momentary candidates for 
admission at the pit door was re- 
ceived with roars of applause con- 
stantly accompanied with the strong- 
est possible invitations to come in, 
and which, mixing with the terms 
of hostility which the parties ad- 
dressed were loudly using to each 
other, presented a ludicrous com- 
pound :—*“ Arrah! can’t yez come in, 
gintlemen ? and don’t be standing 
out there in the could through mo- 
desty.”—* Sir, I must insist, sir, that 
you keep your hands off my shoul- 
der, sir.”—*Sir, I assure you, sir, 
I cannot help it, sir."-—* Well, sir, if 
vou can’t help it, sir, that’s no reason 
that you should do it, sir."—* Nivir 
mind the scraper, gintlemen; we're 
not pertikler about the carpets, and 
the tay’s been drawin’ this half-hour, 
and we're waitin’ for nobody else but 
yerselves now.”—“ Sir, this is my 
wife, sir, and you are pushing her, 
sir."—“ Sir, you're no gentleman, 
sir.” —* 'That’s it, gintlemen ; hit him, 
you misther in the three-and-six- 
penny hat.”—“ Now for it, ye sowls.” 
All this time, however, I began to be 
a little uneasy concerning my party, 
from which, as the reader knows, I 
had been separated, and could not 
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help thinking that they had been un- 
able to reach the pit entrance, and 
were, therefore, obliged to return 
back to college. Once or twice, I 
imagined that I recognised one or 
two of their faces in the “dim dis- 
tance,” as the exhibitors of pano- 
ramas say, but the view was so 
hurried that accuracy was im- 
possible. At last, however, I 
caught a glimpse of their ringlead- 
er’s face—even my worthy Jack’s— 
among those who were putting for- 
ward their claims for admission, but 
which was as unsuccessful as any of 
the rest. In fact, the attempt of the 
Imperial Guard at Waterloo to de- 
ploy from the defiles under the ex- 
terminating fire of the British line, 
was not vainer than the struggles at 
the pit-door on the present occa- 
sion. It may be remarked, that if 
they had had the gocd sense to have 
passed quietly along—not that good 
sense had any thing to do with such 
an exciting crisis—each would not 
have so effectually helped his neigh- 
bour out of his wishes. As to Jack, 
my heart, even in my state of per- 
sonal comfort, misgave me much, and 
throbbed with something of pain for 
his unhappy state of exclusion, and 
which appeared final. But, as usual, 
I underrated his genius, and estimated 
far too low the resources he had at 
command. “ Shakspeare,” says John- 
son, “ has this peculiar praise—he is 
always great on a great occasion.” 
It was just the same with Jack. 
Several of the tallest men had now 
worked their way through the crowd, 
and just as one of the very tallest 
had succeeded in gaining the much- 
contested door-post, 1 could sce 
Jack’s face, brimming over with tri- 
umphant delight, considerably above 
his shoulders, and in a position so 
elevated as to excite my curiosity as 
to its cause. The enigma was soon 
solved, and its solution was this,— 
that Moriarty, seeing that his own 
unaided efforts would fail in effecting 
an entrance, determined to task the 
superfluous energies of the giant 
shopkeeper—so he probably was— 
before him, and forthwith leaped on 
his back. In vain did the honest 
citizen try to shake off this unwel- 
come accession to his personal lug- 
gage (for he had his wife already with 
him), fruitless were his attempts to 
strike the intruder, who always 
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avoided the blow, and sometimes 
pushed forward the unfortunate 
steed’s own face to reeeive it, not 
with any visible improvement in the 
said steed’s temper, as may be sup- 
posed. In vain did the said steed’s 
mate, the honest man’s “ ladye fair,” 
tug away at Jack’s coat, and pommel 
him with her umbrella, and which in 
no way disturbed the bland, triumph- 
ant expression of my good friend's 
face. On staggered—pushed forward 
by the mass, like Sinbad under the 
Old Man of the Mountain—the in- 
furiated animal, and on held Jack. 
This novel entrée met with a uni- 
versal roar of applause, es ery one 
enjoying the practical humour of 
the thing, as is usual in all prac- 
tical jokes, except the subject of 
the practice, and which the che- 
valicr graciously acknowledged by a 
boastful waving of his’ hat. The 
idea, too, was far too good to be con- 
sidered as exhausted by a single ap- 
plication. ‘I'wenty, at least, of Jack’s 
party forthwith adopted it, and before 
two minutes in they dashed in a 
manner which set the best days of 
the dtourne: defiance. So much 
sorbed were the spectators, boxes 
as well gallery,—indeed, in the 
former there were many collegemen 
whose families resided in town, and 
the several members of which were 
cclighted to see Jack, of whom they 
had so often heard,—with the natural 
touches of life in the pit as con- 
trasted with the artificial exhibitions 
tage, that the opening scene 
of the witches passed over unheeded, 
man, woman, nor child, caring now 
one straw as to when “ we three 
should meet again.” Indeed, it was 
not until the whole of the college 
cavalry had dismounted and effected 
safe retreat among the crowd front 
he fury of their chatfed steeds, that 
the attention of the audience could 
be directed to its proper object. 
Moriarty’s party were at last, as I 
could perceive, collected together to- 
lerably well in the front of the pit, 
and there oveupied the two foremost 
benches. [le was, of course, the pre- 
siling spirit. Lis genius had but to 
what was to be done and 
lone it would assuredly be, whether 
possible or not. Upon this occasion 
he took an opportunity of carrying 
out an idea which I know, when 
ruminating on theatrical concerns, 
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had more than once recurred to him. 
Hitherto the applause of the audience 
had been confined to the greater 
stars, as it is every where else. Now 
Moriarty thought that the philoso- 
phy of human nature might profit by 
the experiment of giving a warm 
reception to some of the understrap- 
pers, whose ambition hitherto—and 
it was a solid one, and more solid, 
perhaps, than many other grander 
forms of that passion—was limited to 
the drawing a few shillings weekly 
from the stage treasury. Accord- 
ingly, as soon as the wounded ser- 
jeant made his appearance to announce 
to the king Macbeth’s triumph, one 
enthusiastic cheer burst from the col- 
lege party, and which, out of pure 
sympathy or love of noise, was sus- 
tained by the whole house. ‘The 
effect on the objects of this demon- 
stration, and who, one and all, could 
never, in the wildest dreams of vanity, 
have anticipated such an occurrence, 
was curious enough. Astonishment 
was, of course, the first sensation. 
The king utterly forgot his dignity, 
and the fainting soldier, in complete 
oblivion of his sufferings, stood bolt 
upright, fairly petrified. But another 
feeling soon came in its place. A 
spirit of jealousy, the more vivid 
where the claims for pre-eminence 
were equivocal, burst out in every 
bosom, and each felt a sudden con- 
sciousness of some hitherto latent 
merit, and now tardily recognised by 
the world. The king, who might be 
supposed impressed with a due sense 
of his kingly dignity, was the first to 
acknowledge the applause by a very 
low bow, his first appearance cer- 
tainly in that character; but if he 
was the first, he did not by more than 
one moment anticipate the serjeant, 
and who attributed the whole en- 
thusiasm to his own picturesque atti- 
tudes in leaning on the sword. The 
very royal guards too, that class of 
beings who attend on all sorts of 
stage dignitaries, with soiled buskins 
and exhausted trunk-breeches, bear- 
ing dirty banners dangling from dirty 
poles,—they, too, determined to claim 
a share of the applause, and the whole 
body of performers went to it like 
mandarins in a tea-shop,—an exhibi- 
tion whereat the whole audience went 
into fresh convulsions. When order 
was somewhat restored, the drums 
announcing Macbeth’s appearance 
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sounded, and the house was hushed 
in expectation. ‘The advanced guard 
of the army, mustering fully three 
men, filed over a bridge of one plank 
at the top ofthe stage. Immediately 
after, the top of the Highland plume, 
and the knees of the hero himself, as 
they advanced from behind a paste- 
board rock, were caught by the house, 
and forthwith the whole L 
stood disclosed. Things were bad 
enough before, in all conscience, but 
worse remained behind. The whole 
pit rose, and the gallery went into 
convulsions, endeavoured to reduce 
their sensations by kicking wildly at 
the panels. ‘This was trying enough 
for a mere mortal. On that bad emi- 
nence — it was but a twelve-inch 
plank —the hero of the night paused 
to acknowledge the rapturous ac- 
clamations which hailed him, bowing 
gracefully and low over the battle- 
ments until the plumes of his cap 
almost mingled with the imaginary 
current below, and then recovered 
himself each time with a high heroic 
air. ‘There was no standing this, as I 
inittimated, nor, in fact, did he stand 
it, for in recovering from one of his 
numerous congés, he was so carried 
away by the feeling of the moment 
that he totally forgot his precarious 
footing, and, ominously enough, down 
tumbled the future usurper, tearing 
through rocks and precipices of paste- 
board, and dispersing in dismay dark 
spectres of scene-shifters in paper 
caps and sadly dilapidated shirts. 
This awkward debut, however it 
might have shaken the nerves of a 
common hero, in no way disconcerted 
our friend L——, who forthwith ga- 
thered himself out of the ruins he 
had made, outstripped the advanced 
guards, whose orders were to come 
in by the side-scenes, by advancing 
directly forward, and was once more 
greeted by a vociferous cheer, Jack 
leading it by standing on the front 
bench. 

Matters, however, after this pro- 
ceeded with as much solemnity as 
could well be expected, and which 
amounted to a general titter on the 
part of the audience, and a very 
forced gravity on that of the actors, 
L himself always excepted, who 
maintained a severe dignity, as was 
very proper. Nor was there any 
considerable deviation from this, until 
a happy point made by Macbeth ex- 
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cited the audience once more. It was 
just at that part of the performance 
when, on Macbeth recovering from 
his first ecstasy of fear, and pledging 
his guests in a goblet of wine, the 
ghost of Banquo makes his second 
appearance upon the stool at the 
side-scene. Macbeth was so wound 
up by the terrific vision before him, 
and L—— so elevated by the un- 
ceasing acclamations which had at- 
tended his career, that at the very 
instant the impudent spectre met his 
eye, a brilliant image penetrated his 
brain, and by way of expressing the 
insane agony of terror, he dashed the 
heavy silver goblet at Banquo’s nose, 
which, moreover, was one of goodly 
magnitude. The supernatural visitant 
had hitherto boldly confronted his 
earthly enemy, but not being pre- 
pared for such a favour, and which 
he acknowledged by a copious dis- 
charge of blood from the injured 
member, he sat for a moment gaz- 
ing on Macbeth, and now feeling 
in turn the terror which he came to 
inspire, the ghost subsided wholly into 
the man, and darted off the stool just as 
any one else would have done. Did I 
say that L ’s first appearance had 
thrown the house into a state of ex- 
citement which could not be sur- 
passed? If I did say so, I was truly 
premature. ‘The scene which ensued 
now defies description. Pit, boxes, gal- 
lery, came down in one crash. Jack 
Moriarty and his train sent in among 
the fiddlers’ legs the whole front of 
the orchestra, as a slight token of 
their enjoyment. Let not the reader, 
however, expect any connected or 
cool detail of the sensation of amuse- 
ment which thrilled the whole house, 
from the present writer, just as if he 
did not share in the high state of ex- 
citement, and had not a panel of his 
own to kick out. Encore! Encore! 
burst from every quarter— the col- 
lege party heading the cry,—a sound 
which must have shaken every bone 
in the poor ghost’s body. <A perfect 
interruption of the proceedings took 
place, and thecurtain fell upon L——, 
who was still gazing upon vacancy 
with an aspect of horror totally un- 
affected by the disturbance which his 
new point had created. At length 
the manager made his appearance, 
his face simpering with a genuine 
smile,—a pleasant thing to see, con- 
sidering the rarity of such a circum- 
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stance in a life which is supposed to 
present rather an exaggerated idea of 
existence in a certain nameless place. 
“ Ladies and gentlemen” (a roar)— 
“ Ladies and gentlemen” (continued 
uproar )—was he at last heard to say, 
by dint of elevating his voice to the 
pitch ofa boatswain’s whistle-—“ may 
{ ask what is your pleasure ?” 

“To hit him again!” was the re- 
sponse, in a tone of thunder, which 
every voice in the house contributed 
to swell. 

“The new point,” I could hear 
Moriarty’s voice exclaim amid the 
confusion,—* the new hit, Mr. Ma- 
nager !” 

Here the manager burst out into 
such a laugh as was never heard on 
any stage, before or since. “ Why, 
really, gentlemen ——” 

“ Hit him again! we want nothing 
more ;” and the whole house again 
pressed the request. 

“ If any gentleman,” said the ma- 
nager, “will explain what are the 
real wishes of the house, I will be 
most happy to attend to them, if in 
my power.” 

Here Jack’s party called out his 
name as spokesman ; and the gallery, 
having caught the idea, seconded the 
nomination with a vociferous hearti- 
ness. 

“I shall be most happy to hear 
Mr. Jack,” said the manager, using 
as respectful a mode of nomenclature 
as was really in his power; as none 
of us had used any other but my 
good friend’s Christian name. 

“ Mr. Jack—Mr. Jack!” resound- 
ed through the building; and, in 
obedience to so unanimous a call, Mr. 
Jack, supporting himself by placing 
one foot on the edge of the orches- 
tra, and the other a little more ele- 
vated on the head-fiddler’s shoulder, 
and which tended rather to impair 
the effect of that gentleman’s dignity, 
he thus began, adopting the usual 
form of all public addresses, and as- 
suming a bland expression of face, 
“ Ladies and gentlemen, Mr. Manager, 
you head-fiddler below me, and fid- 
dlers all, when I look around me, 
and see myself in the immediate 
neighbourhood of so much of the 
solid worth, wealth, and respecta- 
bility of the metropolis” (a burst of 
grateful applause from all the solid 
worth, wealth, and respectability 
of the metropolis which were in his 


immediate neighbourhood); “ when 
Ielevate my eyes to the beauty and 
fashion which burn so brilliantly in 
the boxes” (This had a good ef- 
fect, all the ladies recognising at 
once the justice of the observation, 
among them several hideous old wo- 
men) ; “ when I proceed still higher 
in my perusal, and discern that por- 
tion of society which adorns the gal- 
leries, and whom I must be allowed 
to recognise as brother vagabonds” 
C Troth we're that, Misther Jack ;— 
what a wer of words he has, 
and the hoighth of fine ones, too!”) ; 
“a flood of sensations is suddenly 
planted in my bosom,” continued 
Jack, pressing his hand to his breast ; 
then stooping down as if about to 
reach an imaginary chair, and start- 
ing up immediately as though he had 
encountered a whole seatful of very 
substantial pins; that being a fa- 
vourite piece of action with your 
Irish speaker when indicating strong 
feeling,—* and am forced to say with 
the Greek poet” (“Jack quoting 
Greek! Oh, will nobody hold me !”) 
“ in those beautiful lines,— 


TUNTH, TUNTLUS, TUTTE; TUM TET OV, TURTETOY 5 
” 
TUM TOMY, TUR TETE, TUM TOUCH 


The reader who is not acquainted 
with the taste that pervades all 
classes in Ireland for learning, or, at 
least, the show of learning, will not 
readily credit the effect which a piece 
of Greek or Latin has on a mixed 
auditory there. Mr. O'Connell, who 
never ventures on a quotation in the 
House of Commons, has a few stock 
lines, it is well known, from Virgil 
or Horace, with which he electrifies 
all the coal-porters in the Dublin 
Corn Exchange. Accordingly, my 
friend Jack’s experiment, and which, 
I must confess, rather astonished me, 
exhausting, as I was sure it did, his 
whole treasury of Greek, succeeded 
in no common degree. There was 
not a shopkeeper in the pit but went 
into a fit of classical enthusiasm, 
much to the satisfaction of his good 
wife by his side, who wished that her 
husband should not appear to know 
less Greek than other people. The 
ladies in the boxes adopting their 
usual practice, when puzzled by any 
thing which none of them can solve, 
looked into each other's faces, min- 
gling head-dresses and feathers. ‘The 
Greek words had decidedly an effect 
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on them too, more especially as Jack 
was decidedly a very handsome fel- 
low,—a circumstance I forgot to re- 
fer to before. Indeed, however, his 
prepossessing countenance—not that 
he cared a fig about the matter—was 
rather marred in its general effect by 
a constant practice, when enjoying a 
good thing, of closing one side of his 
mouth, and from an orifice gradually 
widening until it reached the other, 
jerking out small gusts of laughter, 
as through a miniature horizontal 
horse-collar. But, perhaps, the ex- 
citement of the gallery surpassed that 
of any other part of the house. Amid 
the uproar, I could catch from my 
elevated position many of their re- 
marks. 

“ An’ sure I tould you he was one 
of the young college gintlemen. He 
must be the makin’s of a clargy; for 
isn’t he the divil himsilf at the lang- 
widges already.” 

“To be sure he is!” explained one 
of the old college attendants, whose 
voice I recognised; “and what else 
but a great scholar ? Sure, wasn’t he 
and Mr. Docthur Jacky Barrett, Esq., 
all day a puzzlin’ of each other, and 
wasn’t it given up that Misthur Jack 
had the last word? An’ where’s the 
use of talkin’ more about it. Thrue 
for you, afthur that there zs no use 
in talkin.’” 

“Our object, Mr. Manager,” re- 
sumed Jack, “ is to request that the 
audience be once more indulged with 
the decidedly new point which has 
just been made on the stage, and 
which of itself proclaims genius of 
the first order.” 

“ Why, really, sir, I should be 
most happy to comply with your 
wishes. Lam sure that the princi- 
pal character would do any thing to 
gratify you,” he continued, with as 
much gravity of countenance as was 
physically possible; “ but you must 
consider that the other gentleman 
sustains a very trying character in 
this new combination of circum- 
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stances. I shall make inquiry, how- 
ever,” said he, anxious to gain time. 

“ Ha!” said Jack, as he watched 
the conference carrying on by the 
manager, with his back to the au- 
dience, and his head thrust in at the 
side of the green curtain,—‘“ Ha!” 
said Jack, assuming a most knowing 
look, and getting quite Irish in his 
oratory, “ there will be a difficulty ; 
I smell a rat—I see.it brewing a 
storm,” pressing his forefinger and 
thumb expressively together ; “ but 
will I nip it in the bud?” 

“ Gentlemen,” said the manager, 
returning, “ the gentleman who has 
enacted Banquo has just left the 
house for a surgeon’s, and I must 
therefore throw myself on your in- 
dulgence.” 

“Oh! that indeed!” said Jack. 
“Suppose then,” continued he, lean- 
ing over the orchestra with an in- 
sinuating air, “ that the great tra- 
gedian should oblige the house with 
a song, ‘Scots wha hae!’ with a 
horseman’s sword, if not too much 
trouble.” 

Here the whole house burst into 
one chorus of “ Song—song! Song 
and sword!” and before the manager 
could well turn round, he was met 
by the terrific apparition of Macbeth 
bursting from the side of the green 
curtain, and waving a broadsword of 
tremendous dimensions,fully prepared 
to give his idea— and a peculiar one 
it was—of the words and air of the 
celebrated Scottish war-song. But 
as I was literally sick and sore with 
laughing, I was at this moment forced 
to leave the house,—a sensation which 
pervaded all our party for days after ; 
—and which Biddy Smout, illustrat- 
ing the exhausted state of her mas- 
ter the next morning, when holding a 
solemn conference with “ ould Molly 
Fitsummons” on the stairs, could 
only compare with that of “a 
ha’porth of soap afther a day's hard 
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washin’. 
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NOTES OF A TOUR.IN FLANDERS. 


One invariable effect of a visit to 
almost any country under the sun, 
on the mind of a sensible English- 
man, is a more vivid and thankful 
appreciation of his own country, 
church, and constitution. Notwith- 
standing its November fogs, this 
same England is a noble land; in 
spite of open foes and false friends, 
the church, as purified by Cranmer, 
Ridley, and Latimer, is a noble 
exponent of a noble faith, and well 
fitted to be a yet more majestic 
benefactress to the people; and 
where, but in the realms of Victoria, 
are there so many privileges, so 
much freedom, so many evidences of 
deference to rank with independence 
and manliness of character? There 
is much in the Netherlands full of 
interest, but that interest is of a 
melancholy tinge. The halo of 
departed glory lingers on its Gothic 
structures; and its fine buildings, 
turned to the most menial uses, lead 
every one to conceive what some 
of its towns and cities once were, 
and to mourn over what they now 
are. But let us glance at a few 
of its points of interest, pursuing the 
beaten route, and touching on those 
circumstances which strike the mind 
of a stranger in search of amuse- 
ment. 

Ostend is a watering place of some 
celebrity —the only pure water in it 
is in the ocean. Leopold pays it 
a visit occasionally, and attends the 
Protestant chapel on Sunday. On 
his entering at the hour of service 
the other day, the whole congrega- 
tion clearly forgot the text of St. 
James, “If there come into your 
assembly a man with a gold ring, in 
goodly apparel,” &c. for all rose up 
in deference to his majesty 

The promenade on the embank- 
ments along the wall is the pleasant- 
est part of Ostend. The French— 
or, rather, Belgic French —in this 
place are, in all their habits, ex- 
tremely _ social. In one corner 
may be seen ten or fourteen la- 
dies knitting ornamental work, and 
conversing on all subjects past and 
present; in another corner three 
or four moustached Belgians drink- 
ing l'eau sucré or vin ordinaire, amid 
their common contributions to an as- 


cending cloud of tobacco-smoke. In the 
sea may be seen demi-naked bathers, 
male and female, dancing quadrilles. 
There is nothing in the ecclesiastical 
or civic architecture of Ostend en- 
titled to notice; the Romish worship 
exists in all its frippery, without any 
of the elegant or splendid accompani- 
ments that relieve it in other places ; 
on certain days in August succeeding 
the feast of the Assumption of the 
Virgin, the worship is peculiarly 
offensive to a Protestant. On the 
left side of the church as you enter, 
and in a niche facing the south, is a 
little doll, about nine inches high, 
representing the Virgin, with an 
infant, intended for the Saviour, in 
her left hand. On the day after the 
feast of the Assumption, there were 
numbers of tallow-candles, probably 
fifty or sixty, burning before the 
image, and surrounded chiefly by 
aged females, muttering prayers and 
counting beads. The smoke rising 
from the candles, and the grease 
dropping from them on the floor, 
constituted a spectacle any thing but 
prepossessing; it gave the church 
a most purgatorial aspect. On 
the pedestal which supported the 
image of the Virgin, were many 
wax models of eyes, legs, arms, and 
heads, being the votive offerings of 
the superstitious people for real 
cures, or supposed miraculous cures, 
of the various members of the human 
body thereby duly represented. 

We were glad to leave Ostend 
and to find ourselves in Bruges, a 
city once celebrated all over the 
world for its riches and concourse 
of merchants, and still retaining in 
its architecture the remains and evi- 
dence of vast opulence; the ends of 
the houses are towards the street, 
and have had expended on the stone- 
work alone more skill, time, labour, 
and patience, than any of our modern 
churches. ‘The females are, many of 
them, still pretty, thus preserving 
the ancient celebrity of the city ; the 
Belgic soldiers are the shabbiest 
corps in appearance one can see; a 
whole army of these men would run 
before the charge of one British 
regiment. 

The shopkeepers generally speak 
French, the lower orders universally 
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Flemish. The two finest churches 
are those of Ounser Vrouw, i.e. our 
Lady, and St. Sauveur. The paint- 
ings are of no great value; in the 
former is an altar-piece highly ap- 
nreciated. It is a statue of the 
Virgin and Child by Michael Angelo. 
The marble is thrown up into ex- 
quisite drapery, the indentations of 
the fiiugers of the child on the dress 
of the mother is perfect. It is said 
that Horace Walpole offered nearly 
3000/. for it. ‘The chapel, called 
La Chapelle du Sang de Dieu, from its 
supposed possession of several drops 
of the Saviour’s blood,—one of those 
lying wonders in which Belgie Popery 
abounds,—is worthy of a visit, not 
for the sake of its miraculous as- 
sumption, or precious relic, but from 
the great antiquity of its crypt. Its 
old and massive Saxon pillars indi- 
cate a great age—some say it is at least 
nine centuries old. Les Halles and 
the Ilotel de Ville are very beauti- 
ful. The magnificent tower of the 
former is extremely picturesque by 
moonlight. The common account 
of Bruges is that it looks like the 
remains of departed greatness ; it is 
so no doubt, but to one of a more 
ideal taste and temperament, it wears 
a soft and quiet aspect—a position 
of repose and self-possession which 
renders it extremely attractive. It was 
evidently some such i impression as this 
that fell upon the genius of Southey, 
and embodied itself in the following 
apostrophe :— 


* Fair city, worthy of her ancient fame, 

The season of her splendour is gone by 
Yet every where its monuments remain, 

Temples, which rear their stately heads 

on high, 
Canals that intersect the fertile plain, 
Wide streets and squares, with many a 
court and hall, 

wious and undefaced — but 
all,” 

quiet retirement of Bruges 
has been so much appreciated, that 
many English families have selected 
it tor long residences, in preference to 
other cities in the Low Country, 
where living is equally cheap. 

the same gross superstition that 
trikes so forcibly the English visitor 
at Ostend appears at Bruges; only 
embosomed in richer and more 
gorgeous ceremonial. In most of 
the Belgic churches are the wax 
votive offerings ; those in Bruges are 


S 


ancient 
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certainly neater in shape, whether 
the limbs of the inhabitants of 
Bruges are better shaped, and there- 
fore better models, or whether it be 
the higher artistic genius of the 
people, we cannot say. We counted 
about 140 wax legs and arms on the 
pedestal of one statue of the Virgin, 
and there was not a bad shape in 
the whole batch. In one point 
all Belgium is alike. In almost 
every church there is a statue of 
the Virgin, of porcelain or wood 
generally, and trom three to six 
feet in height, dressed in the most 
fashionable style. One of these 
in Bruges had on a gown of 
salmon-coloured satin, a petticoat 
trimmed with Brussels lace, and was 
altogether an admirably dressed doll, 
suitable for papa to present to his 
daughter of seven or eight years of 
age. ‘This is the taste of the thing, 
but the principle and practice are 
alike sad. ‘The fact is, the esta- 
blished, and all but universal, religion 
in Belgium is not the Christian but 
the Marian. Mary is the chief 
object of worship —the great centre 
of their hopes, and the burden of 
the sermons and exhortations of 
their priests. Especially is the Virgin 
an object of admiration and worship 
with her own sex. ‘The landlord of 
one of the hotels told me that it was 
as great an offence, in the estimate 
ofa Flemish lady, to say a word in 
disparagement of Marian idolatry 
as to deny the essential deity of the 
Son of God. Notwithstanding their 
great devotion to the Papal Diana, 
her images are very ugly, and the 

-andles they burn incessantly before 
her are not wax, but the worst kind 
of tallow. Some of the paintings by 
illustrious masters, found in almost 
every cathedral church in Belgium, 
which a mere man of taste might 
think almost worthy of devotion, are 
passed by, and the laced and satined 
dolls are devoutly adored. ‘The two 
chief churches in Bruges, as we 
have said, are those of Ouser Vroww, 
as the Flemish call it, or Notre 
Dame, and St. Sauveur. In both 
there are pictures of some import- 
ance. We have mentioned a statue 
of the Virgin and child, supposed to 
be by Michael Angelo. ‘The marble 
seems to live. Whoever may have 
executed it, there can be no doubt 
about its merit. 
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After Bruges we visited Ghent, a 
city no less celebrated for its de- 
parted greatness, and still remark- 
ably picturesque and beautiful. The 
gables of the houses front the 
street, as in all the old Flemish 
towns, and some of them are 
adorned with the most elaborate 
relievos. It pains one, however, 
to find beautiful chapels converted 
sometimes into warehouses, and ex- 
quisite workmanship partly concealed 
by the sign-board of a “ Brood- 
backer!” Ghent is not so deserted 
either in aspect or in fact as Bruges. 
There are long chimneys in abun- 
dance, and there may be seen sailing 
up its spacious canals vessels of 200 
tons burden. The most interesting 
object in Ghent is unquestionably 
the Cathedral dedicated to St. Bavon. 
Its interior decorations are uncom- 
monly splendid. Itis lined through- 
out with black marble, and contains 
ancient pictures, and, we may add, 
modern statues of vast merit. It 
has the invariable characteristic of 
Belgian churches, viz. the mixture 
of Gothic and Greek architecture. 
In Bruges, Ghent, and Malines, the 
altars and choirs of the Gothic 
churches are fitted up with Greek 
architecture. Among many pic- 
tures of distinguished celebrity is 
the well-known masterpiece of the 
brothers, Hubert and John Van 
Eyck, “ The Adoration of the Spot- 
less Lamb.” ‘The adoring groups of 
patriarchs, prophets, apostles, bishops, 
virgins, are finished with the delicacy 
and perfection of miniatures ; the 
distant towers of the heavenly Jeru- 
salem, as delineated in the Apocalyptic 
Vision ; the Lamb in the midst of all, 
receiving the tribute of glory, riches, 
honour, and blessing, present al- 
together a wonderful scene: the 
colouring is fresh and beautiful, as 
if only four years, instead of four 
centuries, were its age. 

In this cathedral, also, is a master- 
piece by Rubens; the subject is St. 
Bayon renouncing the military for 
the sacred profession. ‘This picture 
is very much admired by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. Besides these 
there are some works by Francis 
and Peter Porbus, Vander Heuvel, 
and Crayer. 

Next to St. Bavon the Beginnage 
is usually visited. It is almost the on 
nunnery that has survived the vicissi- 
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tudesof Belgic history and experience. 
We selected the time of vespers for a 
visit. We planted ourselves at the door 
of the chapel as the vesper-bell was 
tolling, and watched the countenances 
of each of the sisterhood as they 
entered. All were very ugly, or, to 
use a more gentle epithet, very 
plain; and most were very old. 
During vespers many counted their 
beads, many took snuff in consider- 
able doses, and a few stretched out 
their arms in penitential acts, and 
instead of seeing what young and 
gloomy ladies sigh and sentimentalise 
over, as rich in poetry and replete 
with the picturesque, we must con- 
fess we never beheld a more prosaic 
assemblage. ‘The only respect in 
which the nuns differed from other 
old maids was that instead of being 
scarecrow and sinewy, they were all 
fat, and gave obvious evidence that 
if they denied themselves, or, rather, 
as weshould say, if others denied them 
in some things, they made up for 
defect in one way by abundance in 
another. The music was miserable, 
and the few sisters that composed 
the choir gave evidence of their age 
by their thin and wiry soprano. 
There is nothing romantic or poetic 
in a convent or nunnery; and on 
reflecting that in Ghent there may 
be a hundred young bachelors 
ministering at the altars, ready to 
confess and absolve each other, we 
suspect there is much in convents 
very prosaic indeed. 

The next spot that occupied our 
attention has recently risen to a 
place of great importance, from its 
being the centre of all the railways 
in Belgium. Malines, or Mechlin, 
is the seat of the primate of Belgium ; 
it is a small and dirty town, be- 
ginning to throw forth some symp- 
toms of splendour and beauty toward 
the railway. ‘The only object at all 
worthy of a notice is its Cathedral 
dedicated to St. Rumbold. The 
intended height of its solitary tower 
at the west end was 600 fect, 
it has been carried up to 348. Its 
exquisite Gothic tracery, and its 
stupendous proportions, render it 
an object of universal admiration. 
Nor will the visitor be disap- 
pointed with the interior : on each 
of the pillars of the nave are stone 
figures or statues, representing 


apostles and saints, of perfect sym- 
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metry and proportions. The great- 
est attraction, however, is in the 
north transept—the “ Crucifixion,” 
by re This is perfect in con- 
ception, keeping, colouring, and in 
the disposition of every part, not- 
withstanding some depreciatory re- 
marks of Sir Joshua amid distin- 
guished praise which Mr. Murray 
has placed in his invaluable Hund- 
book :— 


“This, perhaps,” says Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, ‘‘is the most capital of all 
Vandyk’s works, in respect to the variety 
and extensiveness of the design, and the 
judicious disposition of the whole. In 
the efforts which the thieves make to 
disengage themselves from the cross, 
he has successfully encountered the diffi- 
culty of the art, and the expression of 
grief and resignation in the Virgin is 
admirable. This picture, on the whole, 
may be considered as one of the first 
pictures in the world; and gives the 
highest idea of Vandyk's powers; it 
shews that he had truly a genius for 
historical painting, if it had not been 
taken off by portraits. The colouring 
of this picture is certainly not of the 
brightest kind, but it seems as well to 
correspond with the subject as if it had 
had the freshness of Rubens. St. John 
is a mean character—the only weak part 
in the picture—unless we add another 
circumstance, though but a minute one ; 
the hair of the Magdalene at the foot of 
Christ is too silky, and, indeed, looks 
more like silk drapery than hair.” 


Such is the criticism of a master. 
Age, we think, has mellowed and 
shaded the colouring of the Mag- 
dalene’s hair, for its silkiness is gone. 
In the service of the cathedral, the 
same puerile and drivelling super- 
stition reigns ; the money-box passes 
round at every mass, and “ no penny, 
no pater-noster,” is the essence of that 
miserable system which assumes the 
name of Christ. 

Malines, also, is a celebrated manu- 
factory of Popish priests:— it is, in 
fact, the Maynooth of Belgium. 
These pillars of the Papal despotism 
are visible in every street, station, 
and diligence-oftice, accoutred in their 
distinctive and rather pleasing ap- 
parel. ‘Their countenances are, with 
few exceptions, coarse, sensual, and 
vulgar. We have seen some hundred 
priests in Belgium, and conversed 
with several, invariably in Latin, 
and, with the exception of one, who 
used the most elegant and classic 
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idioms, and thereby received a re- 
flected and ennobling influence, they 
are mostly illiterate, bigoted, and stu- 
pid. In fact, such is the degraded cha- 
racter of the order, that scarcely ever 
does a gentleman become a priest. 
The most superstitious of the Belgic 
population invariably speak of their 
priests as men whose presence is 
absolutely necessary to their ever- 
lasting salvation, but repulsive to 
their taste, and to be dreaded on 
account of their official power, rather 
than to be desired from their personal 
character. 

Judging, also, from some of the 
directions issued by the bishops to 
the priesthood in their respective 
diocesses, we feel persuaded that their 
superiors, conscious of the looseness of 
their conduct, feel it necessary to lay 
restriction upon their intercourse with 
society roundabout them. Itcertainly 
seemsaremarkable fact, that the Papal 
priesthood, throughout the world, 
seem to sink in all that elevates, 
ennobles, and adorns the Christian 
character. In fact, a blight falls on 
priest and people, dense in propor- 
tion to their reception of the canons 
and decrees of the council of Trent. 

It may be useful and illustrative of 
the Papal priesthood if we present a 
few extracts from the questions ad- 
dressed by the archbishop to the 
clergy :— 

“ An familiaritatem cum sexu et 
omnem levitatem ut pestem mortiferam 
abhorres? An contra synodorum sta- 
tuta et repetitas superiorum ordinationes, 
non habes ancillam juniorem, cultu ele- 
gantiorem et garrulam et dominatricem ! 
An non es familiarior cum ancilla et cum 
illa domi mensz assides, vel ad convivia, 
dedicationes aut nundinas vadis? An 
ita agis cum sorore, nepote, ancilla ut 
nunquam oriatur nimia facilitas.” 


The suspicions of these ecclesias- 
tical superiors are proved by the 
unanimous verdict of the Nether- 
lands to be neither irrelevant nor 
unfounded. 

Antwerp, once the bourse of 
Europe, in whose harbours were 
wont to repose ~— 3000 ships 
at one time, and through whose gates 
entered daily about 500 wagons, and 
in whose exchange 5000 merchants 
from all nations met daily to trans- 
act business, still possesses the re- 
mains of ancient prosperity. The 
Papal spirit of proscription and grasp- 
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ing which raised its Cathedral de- 
stroyed its exchange and emptied 
its docks and quays. Rotterdam and 
Amsterdam have together absorbed 
the greater portion of its traffic. 
While its merchants, however, have 
left so little vestige of their presence, 
its artists have bequeathed memorials 
of their genius more lasting. The 
name of Rubens is enbosomed in that 
of Antwerp. The nine kings that 
met in the choir of Notre Dame, at 
a chapter of the Golden Fleece, are 
forgotten; Alva and Philip Il. of 
Spain are either forgotten or exe- 
crated ; the brave Chass¢ begins to 
fade from the tablets of memory ; but 
Rubens is as vivid in Antwerp as if 
he were still living —its streets, its 
churches, its pillars, refer to Rubens. 
So Rubenised is Antwerp, that too 
often other masters, no less mighty 
in their respective walks, are over- 
looked, — Teniers, Quentin Matsys, 
Jordaens, and, above all, Vandyk, 
were all natives of Antwerp. In the 
cathedral of Ouser Vrouw, or Notre 
Dame, is Rubens’ chef d’wuvre, the 
“ Descent from the Cross.” No 
spectator can look at it for two 
hours, as we did, without admiration. 
Let us give, not our criticism how- 
ever, but that of one able to ap- 
preciate :— 

“This picture,” says Sir Joshua, “ of 
all the works of Rubens, is that which 
has the most reputation. 1 had, conse- 
quently, conceived the highest idea of 
its excellence, and, knowing one point, 
I had formed in my imagination what 
such a composition would produce in 
the hands of such a painter. I confess 
I was disappointed. However, this dis- 
appointment did not proceed from any 
deficiency in the picture itself; had it 
been in the original state in which 
Rubens left it, it must have appeared 
very different; but it is mortifying to 
see to what degree it has suffered by 
cleaning and mending. ‘The greatest 
peculiarity of this composition is the 
contrivance of the white sheet on which 
the body of Jesus lies; this circum- 
stance was, probably, what induced 
Rubens to adopt the composition of the 
Italian print from which he is said to 
have borrowed it. He well knew what 
effect white linen opposed to flesh must 
have, with his powers of colouring. 
None but great colorists can venture 
to paint pure white linen near flesh ; but 
such know the advantage of it. The 
Christ I consider one of the finest figures 
that ever was invented, It is most cor. 
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rectly drawn, and, I apprehend, in an 
attitude of the utmost difficulty to exe. 
cute. The hanging of the head on his 
shoulder, and the falling of the body on 
one side, gives it such an appearance of 
the heaviness of death that nothing can 
exceed it,” 


Since Sir Joshua Reynolds left 
this celebrated work of art, the 
varnish has been cleaned off, and 
the original elements of the pro- 
duction appear more clearly. 

The Church of St. Jacques, at 
Antwerp, ‘s perfect. The carved 
wood is truly exquisite; the elabo- 
rate marble decorations, and the tout 
ensemble of this wonderful edifice, is 
worthy of a week's earnest study. 
In one of the transepts is a “ Raising 
of the Cross,” in alto relievo, by Ver- 
voorst, of wonderful perfection. It 
is cut out of one solid stone. In this 
church repose the ashes of Rubens, 
and over the altar is a “ Holy Family” 
by the same artist. In all these 
churches are exquisite pulpits, re- 
presenting, in carved oak, great Scrip- 
tural facts—most of them by Ver- 
bruggen. 

In the Academy of Painting is 
what many regard as Rubens’ mas- 
terpiece, “ The Crucifixion :”— 


“To give animation to this subject,” 
says Reynolds, ‘he has chosen that point 
of time when an executioner is piercing 
the side of Christ, while another, with a 
bar of iron, is breaking the limbs of one 
of the malefactors, who in his convul- 
sive agony, which his body admirably 
expresses, has torn one of his feet from 
the tree to which it wus nailed. The 
expression in the action of this figure is 
wonderful, The attitude of the other is 
more composed, and he looks at the dying 
Christ with a countenance perfectly ex- 
pressive of his penitence. ‘This figure is 
likewise admirable. ‘The Virgin, St. 
John, and Mary, the wife of Cleophas, 
are standing by, with great expression of 
grief and resignation, whilst the Magda- 
lene, who is at the feet of Christ, and 
may be supposed to have been kissing 
his feet, looks at the horseman with his 
spear, with a countenance of great horror : 
as the expression curries with it no 
grimace or contortion of the features, 
the beauty is not destroyed, This is by 
far the most beautiful profile 1 ever saw 
of Rubens’, or, I think, of any other 
painter ; the excellence of its colouring 
is beyond expression. To say that she 
may be supposed to have been kissing 
Christ’s feet, may be thought too refined 
a criticism; but Rubens certainly in- 
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tended to convey that idea, as appears 
by the disposition of her hands, for they 
are stretched out towards the executioner, 
and one of them is before and the other 
behind the cross; which gives an idea 
of her bands having been round it; and 
it must be remembered that she is gene- 
rally represented kissing the feet of 
Christ; itis her place and employment 
in those subjects. ‘The good Centurion 
ought not to be forgotten, who is leaning 
forward, one hand on the other, resting 
on the mane of his horse, while he looks 
up to Christ with great earnestness, 

«The genius of Rubens nowhere ap- 
pears to more advantage than here: it is 
the most carefully finished picture of all 
his works. The whole is conducted with 
the most consummate art; the composi- 
tion is bold and uncommon, with cir- 
cumstances which no other painter had 
ever before thought of; such as the 
breaking of the limbs, and the expression 
of the Magdalene, to which we may add 
the disposition of the three crosses, which 
are placed prospectivelyinan uncommonly 
picturesque manner: the nearest bears 
the thief whose limbs are breaking ; the 
next, the Christ, whose figure is straighter 
than ordinary, as a contrast to the others ; 
and the farthermost, the penitent thief: 
this produces a most picturesque effect, 
but it is what few but such a daring 
genius as Rubens would have attempted. 
It is here, and in such compositions, we 
properly see Rubens, and not in little 
pictures of Madonnas and Bambinos. 

“Thave dwelt longer on this picture 
than any other, as it appears to me to 
deserve extraordinary attention: it is 
certainly one of the first pictures in the 
world for composition, colouring, and, 
what was not to be expected from Ru- 
bens, correctness of drawing,” 


srussels is a beautiful capital. It 
is true it is generally called a minia- 
ture mimic of Paris; but mimic or 
ho mimic, it is a very interesting and 
avery pleasant city. ‘The upper por- 
tion of this city is entirely modern, 
and by no means destitute of archi- 


tectural elegance. ‘The lower por- 
tion is ancient, and consists of the 
faded residences of the Brabant no- 
blesse, the exquisite llemish buildings 
converted into shops, and other very 
unpoetic concerns. 

St. Gudule is a vast and rather 
imposing edifice. It has two massive 
and elegant towers at the west end, 
and more than the usual quantity of 
painted glass. The pulpit, by Ver- 
bruggen, is very beautiful: it repre- 
sents, in oak carving of the most 
delicate and minute finish, the ex- 
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pulsion of Adam and Eve from Para- 
dise, the figures being above five feet 
ten inches in height. Perhaps the 
most remarkable object in this ancient 
Cathedral is “The Miraculous Wa- 
fers.” ‘These, believed by every 
Romanist to be the flesh and blood 
of the Son of God, were, according 
to the legend told on the spot, and 
drawn up under the sanction of the 
clergy, stolen from the pix by some 
Jews in the fourteenth century. 
These children of Israel, by way of 
shewing either their disbelief in 
Christianity, or contempt of tran- 
substantiation, stuck their knives into 
the wafers, and, to their confusion — 
as attested by a converted bystander 
—a stream of blood gushed out. 
The devout fathers of St. Gudule, 
by way of testifying their attachment 
to transubstantiation, fastened the 
uncircumcised unbelievers to the 
stake, tore off their flesh piecemeal 
with red-hot pincers, and then set 
fire to the fagots. All this might 
be forgiven, as worthy of a barbarous 
and uncultivated age, but what will 
the apologists of Rome say, when we 
add, that every midsummer there is 
a solemn procession of the Popish 
clergy of Brussels, together with the 
exhibition of the same identical 
wafers? In various parts of the 
cathedral, also, there are begging 
boxes, for receiving contributions, 
al honneur du Saint Sacrament des Mi- 
racles. It is a proof that the spirit of 
superstition and cruelty which ani- 
mated the fathers animates the child- 
ren of the Popish hierarchy. 

The Hotel de Ville at Brussels is, 
perhaps, the most exquisite specimen 
of civic Gothic architecture in Europe. 
The tower is nearly 400 feet high. 
From its top may be seen the plains 
of Waterloo. 

Waterloo! what Englishman could 
visit Brussels and not visit that field 
on which was gathered up the future 
destiny of Europe? Yet is Waterloo, 
per se,a sorry field. ‘The chief proofs 
of the battle are the more than usually 
fertile crops of corn which grow 
where its carnage was the thickest :— 
“Was it a soothing or a 

thought, 
Amid this scene of slaughter, as we 
stood 

Where armies had with recent fury 

fought, 
To mark how gentle Nature still pur- 
sued 


mournful 
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Ifer quiet course, as if she took no care 
For what her noblest work had suffered 
there.” 


Soon all traces of the hard field of 
fight will be obliterated ; the plough 
will literally succeed the sword, the 
mill-wheel the din of battle, and the 
toils of husbandry the tactics of war. 
This is as well ; war is not a great game 
nor a glorious one. The sooner the 
skill of senators and the policy of 
cabinets, inspired by the spirit of 
Christianity, take the place of sword, 
and bayonet, and garmeuts rolled in 
blood, the better. But while it is 
unpleasant to behold graves of car- 
nage and the mouldering bones of 
brave men, it is delightful to reap 
and enjoy the fruits, —freedom from 
the yoke of Napoleon, the sovereignty 
of the seas, the advocacy of the op- 
pressed, a free faith, and an independ- 
ent fatherland. In all that constitute 
the real glory and excellence of a 
country, this island of ours has no 
rival. No Continental city approaches 
the vanishing edges of the skirts of its 
beauty. Every thing moral in Bri- 
tain is great, even if much that be- 
longs to the region of taste is behind ; 
our sanctuaries, our sabbaths, our 
schools, are all great. On the Con- 
tinent, they are either intolerable 
corruptions or non-existent. The 
sabbath of the Continent is no day of 
holy groups, and truthful worship 
pers, and great solemnities—it is the 
day of revelry and debauchery. A 
Hemans on the Continent could not 
write as she writes of England — 


“‘ How many blessed groups this hour 
are bending, 
Through England’s primrose mea- 
dow-paths, their way 
Toward spire and tower midst shadowy 
elms ascending, 
Whence the sweet chimes proclaim 
the hallowed day. 
The halls, from old heroic ages grey, 
Pour their fair children forth ; and 
hamlets low, 
With whose thick orchard-blooms the 
soft winds play, 
Send out their inmates in a happy 
flow, 
Like a freed vernal stream. 
not tread 
With them those pathways, to the 
feverish bed 
Of sickness bound: yet, O my God, 
I bless 
Thy mercy, that with sabbath-peace 
hath filled 


I may 
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My chastened heart, and all its thril- 
lings stilled 
To one deep calm of lowliest cheer- 
fulness.” 


The fact is, amid the multiplica- 
tion of the rites and formulas of 
Christianity, there is the utter ex- 
haustion of its interest and essential 
grandeur. At every corner there is 
a crucifix or a saint, but under each 
is the special abode of corruption and 
sin—a striking proof that all efforts 
to sanctify by other processes than 
those which are of divine prescrip- 
tion issue in results the reverse of 
what was meant. The Sunday even- 
ing theatres and operas crowded, and 
the cafés overspreading the streets by 
their assemblages of coffee and eau 
sucré drinkers ; the shops open, and 
their best displays in their windows ; 
their fairs, Punch and Judy shows, 
fétes, and festivals, all indicate a po- 
pulation who consign their everlast- 
ing destinies to the priest, and expect 
heaven by a death-bed devotion to 
a grasping and money-making hier- 
archy. 

But, probably, the most fearful evi- 
dence of the depth and darkness of 
the Papal superstition is the fearful 
idolatry of the Virgin Mary, an 
idolatry on which they seem to be 
mad. We will present a few speci- 
mens from some works not sold in this 
country, and purchased at Louvain 
and Tournay. We have no space for 
large extracts. From one work called 
“ T’ Annuaire de Marie,” published 
under the highest Papal authorities, 
bearing date ‘Tournay, 1841; and also 
having prefixed the brief of the pre- 
sent Pope Greogry XVI., we make 
one or two extracts amid many :— 


“ O divine Marie, mon unique souve- 
raine, et,apres Dieu, ma véritable consola- 
tion en ce monde, vous étes cette céleste 
rosée qui seule adoucit mes peines, vous étes 
cette lumiére qui éclaire les ténebres dont 
mon dme est entourée, vous étes mon guide 
dans mes voyages, ma force dans mes fai- 
blesses, mon trésor dans ma pauvreté, l'appa- 
reil a mes blessures, ma consolation dans mes 
larmes, mon refuge dans mes miséres, et 
Vespérance de mon salut; 6 Marie, aye: 
pitié de moi, vous, la mére de Dieu, qui avez 
tant d’amour pour les hommes, accordex-moi 
tout ce que je vous demande, vous qui etes 
notre défense et notre joie, rendez-moi 
digne de jouir avec vous de cette grande 
félicité dont vous jouissez dans le ciel 
Aiasi soit-il,”— P, 54, 
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In order that this morceau of ido- 
latry may go down, it is preceded by 
the statement that Father Salmera, 
the Jesuit, whose devotion to the Vir- 
gin was intense, departed this life ex- 
claiming, “To patadise!—to para- 
dise! Blessed be the day I devoted 
to the service of thee, O Mary; 
blessed be all my preaching, all my 
toil, and all L have thought and done 
for thee, O my Queen!” With these 
idolatrous writhings, the old Jesuit 
went to the judgment-seat of God. 


“QO Marie, vous étes l’épouse de la 
Sainte Trinité, et le trésor caché des biens 
qu'elle dispense ; la grace vous a été don. 
née sans mesure, C’est par vous qu’Eve 
a été relevée de sa chute, et qu’Adam a 
été remis dans le paradis d’od son péché 
l'avait chassé; c’est par vous, Vierge 
sainte, et par votre secours, qu’une paix 
toute céleste a été donnée au monde, que 
les hommes ont été mis au rang des anges, 
qu'ils ont été appelés les serviteurs, les 
amis, et les enfants de Dieu. C’est par 
vous que la mort a été foulée aux pieds, 
Yenfer dépouillé, les idoles renversées, que 
la connaissance du ciel et de votre divin 
Fils s’est répandue sur la terre. Daignez 
donc vous intéresser en notre faveur, et 
nous sommes alors assurés de jouir du 
bien dont vous possédez la plénitude. 
Ainsi soit-il,”—P, 37. 


This piece of Mariolatry, worthy 
of a place with the former, is pre- 
ceded also by a pleasant exemplifi- 
cation of intense devotedness to the 
Virgin on the part of another Jesuit, 
Father Beauveau, and a prescription 
sure to have asalutary effect. Parents 
are enjoined to teach their children, 
“dans lage la plus tendre a louer et 
i invoquer Marie.” We have given 
two specimens from the commence- 
ment of the book, we give one more 
at the close of the first volume; it is 
as follows : — 


“ O ma mére et ma patronne! mes 
péechés me rendent indigne de m’appro- 
cher de vous, et je ne dois attendre de 
votre part que des chatiments ; mais 
quand vous me rebuteriez, et quand bien 
ineme yous m’oteriez la vie, je ne douterai 
jamais que vous vouliez me sauver: je 
mets en vous toute ma confiance, et pourvu 
que je sois assez heureux d’implorer tou- 
jours votre miséricorde, j’ai la ferme es- 
pérance d’aller vous louer dans le ciel, 
avec cette multitude innombrable de vos 
serviteurs qui se sont sauvés par votre 
puissante intercession. Ainsi soit-il.” 


The whole Romish faith is just the 
VOL. XXV. NO. CLYLU. 
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Marian religion. The Apostolic suc- 
cession of the priesthood is there the 
apology for sacerdotal crimes of deep 
dye, and the interposition and adora- 
tion of the Virgin are to the laity 
the never-failing fund of indulgence. 
Leopold, a Protestant, is king in 
name, the priests are the real rulers. 
Christ is the object of worship in 
name, but the Virgin is as the supreme 
God. The Bible is recognised in 
name, but tradition is the rule of 
faith. A Revolution, with its light- 
ening wing, ora Reformation, with its 
purifying works, would either be a 
blessing. We, Britons, cannot be too 
grateful for our national blessings. 
May we never learn their precious- 
ness by the sense of their departure, 
or forget their value by becoming 
careless of their conservation. While 
on this subject, we cannot withhold 
our delight at another successful ex- 
posé of Popish principles in connex- 
ion with Continental Popery recently 
made at Liverpool, by that able and 
devoted advocate, Robert M‘Ghee. 
He purchased, at Louvain, a work 
written by the present Pope, a few 
years before his elevation, and cor- 
rected by his Holiness since his su- 
premacy, in which Gregory XVL., 
then Maur Capellari, ratifies the 
worst proscriptions and most sangui- 
nary edicts of the age of Hildebrand. 
The same able clergyman has also 
produced extracts from the prelec- 
tions of the present theological pro- 
fessor at Rome, the friend and com- 
panion of Dr. Wiseman, in which the 
most disgraceful intolerance is incul- 
cated. ‘The Papacy is what it ever 
was — an incrustation of cruelty and 
crime. Every approach to its prin- 
ciples must be dreaded ; every fresh, 
free, and faithful exposure of them 
must be courted. Surely, if the 
following sentiments are now taught 
in the English college at Rome 
by the successor of Wiseman, its 
present president, Perrone, it can 
no longer be a _ question, — Is 
Popery compatible with free insti- 
tutions ? 


“ Religious toleration is impious ani 
absurd.” 


In the original :— 
‘ Tolerantia religiosa est impia et ab- 


surda,” 
N 
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He says here, vol. i. p. 348:— 


“We infer, secondly, that toleration 
can only be defended by those who have 
neither any religion nor faith—namely, 
by Atheists, Deisis, Protestants, who, 
when they are always in a state of un- 
certainty, seek, by this persuasion, a 
kind of tranquillity and peace of con- 
science which they cannot otherwise ob- 
tain; and truly this toleration has been 
begun to be especially proclaimed by 
Protestants since rationalisin at ad new 
yp! hilosophy has prevailed among them, 
which takes away all religion ; hence they 
have, as it were, entered that society in 
which they have endeavoured to forge 
again, so to speak, a reformation of these 
three principal, churches, as_ formerly 
amended of Luther, Zuinglius, and 
Calvin. 

‘We infer, thirdly, that the peace 
and tranquillity which indifferentists or 
tolerants (indifferentiste seu tolerantes) 
follow after is no true peace of mind, but 
a languor and sleep, scarcely, or not 
even scarcely, disunited from death it- 
self. Darkness pleases them, or at least 
death and destruction do not displease 
them ; the tranquillity of death itself and 
the sepulchre pleases; and here truly 
this their nae of mind and under- 
standing is the more grievous and in- 
curs ble, the more it is neglected, un- 
known, and concealed ; for what will 
you do with a man who refuses to be 
healed, who denies that he is sick — 
who on the very brink of death thinks 
himself and only not immortal ? 
‘His plague is desperate,’ to use the 
words of Micah.” 


sale, 


‘These are the present principles at 
head-quarters, freshly imported from 
the centre of unity, and not in any 
shape tainted by a residence among 
us, Protestants. 

Priestly assumption generates per- 
secution, idolatry, and all those ma- 
lignant fruits which grow to rank 
maturity in Papal Europe. We grieve 
to see Popish mass-houses springing 
up like mushrooms, and, what is yet 
more grievous, Protestants contri- 
buting to their erection, that is to say, 
doing: their utmost to precipitate the 
ruin of England, the reign of pro- 
scription, the reflux of that dark tide 
that overflowed all Europe of old, 
Llighting wherever it did not turn 
to blood. 

Another Belgic town of consider- 
able interest, and, in a commercial 
view, of great importance, is Liege, 
situated at the junction of the Ourthe 
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and Meuse. Its inhabitants speak the 
Walloon, a dialect chiefly French, 
though mingled with idioms and 
words from the Flemish, German, 
and neighbouring languages ; foundry 
and manufactory chimneys, smoke, 
bustle, and active occupation, give the 
town a really Birmingham aspect, 
and renders it a complete contrast to 
the air of listlessness and vacuity 
which lies brooding on the crumbling 
remains of F lemish grandeur in Ant- 
werp, Bruges, and Brussels. Coal of 
superior quality is found in the vici- 
nity of the town, and the consequence 
is that, in Liege, a musket nearly 
equal to ours can be manufactured 
at one half our price. The railway 
to Aix-la-Chapelle is not yet finished, 
and therefore the traveller towards 
the Rhine enjoys here the olden treat 
of a five-mile-per-hour diligence, 
surrounded with beggars, like a lazy 
horse with flies on a summer day. 
One of the routes to Aix-la- -Chapelle 
is extremely beautiful —that along 
the valley of the Vesdre, through 
which the railroad is being carried. 
A beautiful clear stream coming into 
view at every turning, hills covered 
with vines and verdure to their 
heights, interlaced and interlacing 
by turns, peaceful-looking hamlets 
and church-spires, in hollows and on 
hill-sides, and these, continued for 
some twenty miles, make even thiose 
returning from the Rhine admire 
and applaud Spa, as still a favourite 
watering-place. ‘To the Liegeois, it 
and Chaud Fontaine constitute the 
Leamington and Cheltenham. It is 
embosomed in the Ardennes, amid 
limestone rocks. OnaSunday, which 
there is the chief day of dissipation, 
cars, vans, omnibuses, carts, &c. Xc., 
crowded with the Liegeois, may be 
seen hurrying homeward towards 
night; and certainly, whatever be the 
sins of the Flemish and Walloons — 
and these we neither deny nor dis- 
guise —it is extremely rare to mect 
with one affected by intoxicating 
drink. We have scarcely space to 
refer to Louvain, with its exquisite 
Hotel de Ville, one of the most com- 
plete and beautiful Gothic civic erec- 
tions in the world; its kirk of St. 
Peter, with its beautiful and elabo- 
rate pulpit, its tower rendered cele- 
brated by being at once the prison 
and study of Jansen — or to Namur, 


the Shefiield of Flanders, with its 
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contiguous intermixture of steam- 
engines and craggy rocks, its smoking 
chimney s and its beautiful landse: apes. 
Altogether, there is much that is in- 
teresting in Belgium, whether we be- 
hold the northern portions, flat and 
Dutch-like, or the southern, with 
their mountains, woods, stream, and 
feudal ruins. The Braves Belgiques, 
now a bye-word, are, in their taste 
and temperament, essentially French ; 
in their faith, intensely Popish. They 
have felt the horrors of war more 
terribly than any other people in 
Europe ; the surrounding powers in- 
variably converging on “Belgium as 
the natural scene of battle. This 
fact accounts, perhaps, for their want 
of courage and genuine patriotism ; 
they are craven and courageless. No 
country, however, can boast of ge- 
nius more distinguished in nearly all 
the departments of the belles lettres. 
In painting, the names of Van Eyck, 
Rubens, and Vandyk, are immortal ; 
and one can scarcely enter a Flemish 
church without finding the produc- 
tions of these illustrious masters, or 
jaintings by some of their pupils, 


inferior to their masters’ only. Of 


architecture, and of Flemish archi- 
tectural genius, what country in the 
world can present so many exquisite 
specimens ? Bruges, Ghent, Brussels, 
Antwerp, Louvain, and Namur, form 
a brilliant constellation, uneclipsed by 
auy other combination in Europe. 
Sir Walter Scott says:—‘“ In the 
streets of Antwerp and Brussels, the 
eye still rests upon the forms of ar- 
chiteeture which appear in the pic- 
tures of the Flemish school ; those 
frames richly decorated with various 
ornaments, and terminating in roofs, 
the shape of which is concealed from 
the eye by windows and gables still 
more highly ornamented, the whole 
comprising a general effect which, 
from its grandeur and intricacy, 
amuses and delights the spectator. 
In fact, this real 
towers, and battlements, and project- 
ing windows, light sculptured, joined 
to the height of the houses, and the 

variety of ornaments upon their 
fronts, produces an effect as superior 
to that of the tame uniformity of a 
modern street as the casque of the 
warrior exhibits over the slouched 
broad-brimmed beaver of a Quaker.” 


intermixture of 
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We commend to our readers a right 
good guide through Belgium, right 
m many things, wrong in few — and 
these few invariably the excellence of 
the inns. All those inns which Mur- 
ray’s hand-books panegyrise, are 
therefore, very expensive to English- 
men; and some of them are, in “addi- 
tion to this, very dirty and very bad. 
We stop our pen at our exit from 
Liege, intending to add, by and bye, 
a sketch of Aix-la-Chapelle, and Co- 
logne, during the visit of the King of 
Prussia :— 


“ Yet, notwithstanding all this, and a 
pistol tinder-box, which was, moreover, 
es hed from me at Sienna, and twice that 

I paid five pauis for two hard eges, once 
at Radicofani, and a second time at Capua, 
ldo not think a journey through France, 
or Italy, or Belgium, provided a man keep 
his temper all the way, so bad a thing as 
some people would make you believe. 
There must be ups and downs, or how 
the deuce should we get into valley Sy 
where nature spreads so many tables of 
entertainment ? itis nonsense to suppose 
they will lend you their voitures to be 
shaken to pieces for nothing ; and unless 
you pay twelve sous for greasing your 
wheels, how should the poor peasant get 
butter for his bread? We really expect 
too much; and for the livre or two above 
par for your supper and bed, at the most 
they are but one shilling and ninepence 
halfpenny! Who would embroil their 
philosophy for it? For Heaven’s sake 
and your own, pay it— pay it with both 
hands open !” 


So says Tristram Shandy; and he 
says well. ‘To expect that we shall 
find all as smooth and pleasant as our 
own fire-side accompaniments, in pass~ 
ing through the homes, streets, tho- 
roughfares, shops, of a people of dif- 
ferent and even opposing habits, is 
most unreasonable. It is the collision 
that does us good. If we are cheated 
by a couple of francs per day, we are 
not surely so silly as to “embroil our 
philosophy for one § hilling and nine- 
pence halfpenny.” W cought to take 
into our reckoning not merely losses, 
but impositions, just as merchants do 
bad debts; and by so doing we shall 
not only square our accounts more 
exactly, but also preserve our tempers 
more pleasant. 
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BY A BARBARIAN EYE. 


[x 1835 there was a great outpour- 
ing of nationalities and shying of 
tea-pots among the Chinese, and the 
Speech of Loo, governor of Canton, 
in a private audience with Lord Na- 
pier, was duly translated and placed 
among the state papers of Great 
Britain, after going the round of our 
delighted newspapers. Any foreign 
personage officially deputed to in- 
vestigate and inquire into Chinese 
affairs, being designated by them as 
a “ Barbarian Eye,” by this title was 
Lord Napier addressed to the follow- 
ing effect :— 


** After so many reasonable advices and 
mandates which have been communi- 
cated by and from the proper authorities 
of the Celestial Empire, it is marvellous 
that you, Barbarian Eye, should still 
root yourself in devilish perversity, turn- 
ing aside the ears of your Eye’s mind. 
What official instructions you may have 
received from the person called your 
King are not known to us; neither is it 
of the slightest importance that we should 
know. Our laws, brilliant as the impe- 
rial radiations from the august brother 
of the Sun and Moon can make them, 
and terrible to the inmost souls of ten 
thousand kingdoms, cannot be expected 
by any equal-ordered (i. e. not insane) 
mind, to suffer the slightest breath of in- 
Jiuence from the incomprehensible desires 
and small trading speculations of a bar- 
barian people, dwelling upon a cold, hun« 
gry island of wild ducks and fishermen, at 
a distance of many billions of miles.” 


Truly our “ persuasive powers” 
appear to have been estimated at a 
very low rate a few years ago by our 
official friends the mandarins. But 
not only did they regard our influence 
in matters of war as of no sort of ac- 
count, they had just the same su- 
percilious sublimity of contempt for 
our commerce, our laws, and the na- 
tional understanding. In testimony 
whereof we quote the following ex- 
tracts from the speech of Loo, as it 
appeared, by careful translation, in 
our newspapers of the date of Feb. 
14th, 1835 :— 


*“T shall now speak to you, Barbarian 
Kye, as though you were an equally rea- 
sonable man with myself. I, the Go. 
vernor, have pity for all outside barbae 


rians, and wish not their ruin and de. 
struction, so long as they behave them- 
selves properly, or can be brought to do 
so by reason. The linguists, translators, 
and interpreters, shall not deceive us 
into a greater or less degree of pity than 
is just ; neither shall their false counsels 
cause you, and all your nation, to be driven 
to the last stage of poverty and despair.” 


Aha! there has been some foul 
play, then, among these interpreters ? 
We had never thought of that! But 
mark the cool and deliberate conse- 
quences :— 


* With regard to about eighteen of the 
said linguists, the laws have already been 
put in force; whereby their heads are 
now in full bloom upon the points of tall 
spears, and they will deceive no more, 
Forty-seven have, at the same time, been 
instructively visited (ho chaou, literally 
‘benignly illuminated’) by a three-inch 
bamboo upon the soles of their feet dur- 
ing a few hours at a time, and it is 
thought they will remember their in- 
structions. Yow also must strictly attend 
to our chops and edicts, whereat all na- 
tions tremble excessively.” 


That it was anticipated by Loo, 
and all the other mandarins, that 
Lord Napier, and every British sailor 
and marine, would tremble exces- 
sively at this dreadful broad hint, we 
cannot but feel convinced. Indeed, 
we think this self-satisfied impression 
on the part of the Chinese is evident 
from the sarcastic tone in which the 
Governor of Canton, wishing to de- 
bar the barbarians from “the luxu- 
ries of the table,” immediately adds 
the following :— 


“No doubt your Barbarian Eyeship 
finds yourself very comfortable here in 
Canton! You take your fill at a cheap 
rate of our finest tea, and feast luxuriously 
every day upon our curried mice, conserve 
of locusts, and stewed moles with worm 
sauce; preserving an excellent state of 
health throughout by frequent potations 
of our incomparable rhubarb. But you 
must go. It may be a sad thing for you, 
but I say again there are no longer any 
lanterns for you here, dark as you may 
find yourself. Macao is your fate. Here 
you must eat, and drink, and palanquine 
about no more !” 
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What a change in the state of 
affairs is presented by the recent ac- 
counts! Whata fall of blue buttons 
and peacocks’ feathers has taken place! 
It may be spoken of lightly, but the 
“horrors of war” are to be seen 
amidst all the folly of the poor Ce- 
lestials. If, however, any thing can 
possibly tend to rationalise the most 
outrageous self-conceits and vain 
fancies, surely the “reasoning” of 
British bayonets and bomb-shells 
must have done much to bring it 
about. But if it were a sadly easy 
matter to kill two or three hundred 
Chinese for every scratch received by 
an Englishman (for that seems to be 
about the proportion, and which, in- 
deed, the Chinese say they can well 
afford, as their standing army alone 
amounts to 700,000 men), still the 
task of overawing the national vani- 
ties has been prodigious—if, indeed, 
it be accomplished, which we rather 
doubt. Even on the arrival of our 
fleet, and with the guns of line-of- 
battle-ships, and frigates, and brigs, 
and steamers staring them in the face, 
the Chinese local authorities, never- 
theless, sent an officer of low rank in 
alittle boat to meet them with this 
message :—“ What do you want? 
The mandarins require you to reply. 
What do you come here for with this 
large force, if not for trade? If for 
trade, keep in the outer waters till 
regularly admitted. If not for trade, 
loose your sails immediately, rebellious 
barbarians, and retire! Retire be- 
fore the Celestial wrath be kindled 
against you!” This from a little 
brown thing in a bamboo boat to a 
hostile English fleet! It is, more- 
over, declared that “the terror- 
spreading general,” in his despatches, 
assured the Celestial Emperor that 
he would “catch all the barbarians 
in a net, give their flesh to the wild 
beasts, and prepare their skins for the 
royal family to sit upon!” Saying 
which, the general took the field, his 
army was cock-shyed in a trice, and, 
as he could not flay us, he cut his 
own throat. 

We think that something of their 
ridiculous conceit and outrageous 
notions of their own importance, and 
particularly in the power of inspiring 
terror, is traceable in the grotesque 
monsters they are so fond of repre- 
senting. And this reminds us of the 
“ Chinese Collection” now exhibiting, 
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where many of these, and countless 
other curiosities are to be seen, about 
which we may as well proceed to 
offer a few remarks. 

The first objects that definitely at- 
tract the eye on entering the saloon 
of the vermilion pagoda are the 
colossal idols, about which we cannot 
afford sufficient space to speak, con- 
sidering them as very extraordinary 
and suggestive “ arrivals ;” but in 
front of these, by way of body-guard, 
are two small effigies of the Chinese 
idea of a lion! Nothing was ever 
more ludicrously grotesque than the 
outrageous efforts to look ferocious 
and terrible, displayed by these crea- 
tures. They are like gingerbread 
——- in the highest state of 

ydrophobious fury, with tails per- 
fectly quiescent and of the form of 
richly crusted oyster-shells inverted, 
but with golden eye-balls that 
one cannot so properly describe 
as “ starting out of the head,” 
as that they really have started out, 
being attached to the socket only by 
the stretching of the last nerve. But 
preposterous as these are, they are 
exceeded by those “ at the china-shop 
over the way ;” for these latter, be- 
sides being more monstrously absurd, 
are displayed in colours, so that the 
huge dark eye-balls which have 
started out and appear as if falling, 
display a horrid raw-pink flesh at 
the back of the said eye-balls, which, 
when combined with “ the drawing” 
of the mouth, excites emotions so 
strange and opposite, that one scarcely 
knows which predominates, the sense 
of the hideous being perfectly balanced 
and neutralised by the sense of the 
absurd. 

Down the sides of the saloon at 
certain intervals are large glass cases 
containing figures the size of life, 
= and attired in their several 

abiliments and pursuing their vari- 
ous amusements and occupations. 
The figures, as an intelligent friend 
observed, are made of the same ma- 
terial as ourselves— viz. of clay. 
They have, however, undergone a 
different process, having been baked. 
We should hence take it for granted 
that all these life-sized Chinese men 
and women are literally made of 
porcelain ; and when we consider the 
“packing up” of all these brittle 
human beings, and their long voyages 
by sea and journeys by land from 
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Canton to Philadelphia, and from 
Philadelphia to Hyde Park Corner, 
the varieties of possible accidents and 
broken limbs which crowd upon the 
imagination are frightful to contem- 
plate. 

In one of the cases we found a man- 
darin of the first class seated, a man- 
darin of the second class, and another 
of the sixth class standing. The man- 
darin of the first class has his head un- 
covered, so tha ,being bald, he pre- 
sents a fair mark all over to the 
physiognomist and phrenologist. ‘The 
latter student will be struck by the 
smallness and meagreness of the 
cranium, the former by a look and 
general expression like that of a ra- 
pacious bird whose food has done 
him no good. The man seems to 
want nutriment. He has fed too 
much of late wpon worms, and grubs, 
and sharks’ fins, and soy-soup, and 
boiled leather, and birds’-nests,—all 
accounted as delicacies which no gen- 
tleman’s table should be without. 
The other mandarins stand with 
their heads covered, which is a mark 
of respect toa superior. The custom 
being directly the reverse of ours, is 
probably attributable to the difference 
of climate: with us, respect is shewn 
by risking at times a bad cold in the 
head; with the Chinese, respect is 
shewn by remaining uncomfortably 
hot while the respected individual 
airs his pate. One proof of the 
genuine character of this unique ex- 
hibition is the fact that many of the 
most splendid portions of the cos- 
tumes are wholly, or in a great mea- 
sure, concealed by loose outward gar- 
ments, “ to divest the figures of which 
would give the vis sitor an incorrect 
representation of these personages 
as they invariably appear upon state 
occasions.” Weneed not remark how 
very unusual is such a forbearance. 


A second case contains a priest of 


Buddha in full canonicals, and a priest 
of the Taou sect. The one on the 
right has a fat easy look; but the 
one on the left is heavy, dog-like, 
and sinister. Just in the rear of 
them, and towards the centre of the 
case, stands a Chinese gentleman in 
a complete suit of mourning, with his 
servant behind him in mourning also. 
The gentleman’s dress is a long sack- 
shaped coat, like a dressing-gown, 
made of a curious kind of thin sack- 
cloth and fastened with ivory pins. 
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It is of the colour of a new deal- 
table. Tis shoes are white, and he 
wears a round cap, from the rim of 
which dangles a white powder-putf 
at the end ofa string. It also ap- 
pears that he wears a little black 
wig, as a sort of mortification in the 
idea of the hair when every body else 
is bald. He has a most shrivelled, 
wasted look, as of long fasting and 
deep heart-rooted grief. ‘There is no 
formality of mourning in him; no- 
thing of the picturesque and senti- 
mental. The figureis altogether affect- 
ing, even to painfulness. His servant 
has a similar dress, except the cap, 
and carricsamourning lantern. This 
case also contains a soldier of the 
“ Army of Heaven,” as the imperial 
army is called, who carries a match- 
lock; and on the other side there 
stands a Tartar archer, of the same 
divine host, who is in the act of dis- 
charging an arrow. The arrow is 
very ‘long, and apparently very heavy, 
the shaft being of a coarse wood, and 
the pile, or rather i iron blade, being 
large, causes great doubts in the 
toxophilite mind of its merits with 
regard to distance, velocity, and pre- 
cision. But these things appear to 
be quite secondary considerations with 
the Chinese. 

In another case we discover three 
Chinese literary gentlemen in summer 
costume, with their servants, pipe 
snufi-bottles, and book-cases. One 
of them is reading aloud a translation 
of sop’s Fables, to which the rest 
are listening with perhaps more 
gravity than intelligence. Their ex- 
pressions are mild, passive, and cha- 
racteristic of good sense and refine- 
ment. But there is no hard work in 
their faces. They have neither been 
troubled with the cares of the world 
nor with many thoughts. Their 
thoughts, like their knowledge, seem 
to be hereditary. Psychological 
science is not at all cultivated in 
China, and very little of the physical 
sciences. Nothing is taught but 
politics and morals, and these are 
chiefly axiomatic; and the most 
favourite and comprehensive maxims 
are stuck upon the walls of the apart- 
ments in every well-regulated house. 
Hence a man only learns what his 
great-grandfather knew, who learned 
every thing from his ancestors, and 
no more. More than this would be 
regarded as eccentric and presump- 
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tuous. The state would regard him 
as a dangerous character, and the 
mandarins would keep an eye upon 
him. To a certain extent, however, 
all classes are obliged to be educated ; 
and we must honestly confess that 
the Chinese possess what we do 
not, viz. a regular system of na- 
tional education. All the people are 
taught a certain number of moral 
and political maxims from their 
childhood upwards, and this cireum- 
stance, which includes the strongest 
inculcation of filial duties—every 
superior being regarded in the light 
of a father, up to the emperor—is 
the chief cause of the political placi- 
dity which continues unbroken from 
century to century. Next to this 
cause is to be placed that of the 
regular outlet which is provided for 
individual ambition, when accom- 
panied by superior talents. Such 
persons are almost certain of employ- 
ment in the state. But above all 
others, literary men of superior at- 
tainments are encouraged and ad- 
vanced :— 


“They are feasted at the expense of 
the nation ; their names and victories are 
published throughout the empire; they 
ure courted and caressed; and they be. 
come, ipso facto, eligible to all the offices 
within the gift of the sovereign. The 
most learned are appointed to the high- 
est degree of literary rank, the Han-lin, 
or membership of the National College. 
All this is done in order that the em- 
peror may ‘ pluck out the true talent’ of 
the land, and employ it in the administra- 
tion of his government. The fourteen 
thousand civil mandarins are, almost 
without exception, the beaur esprits, the 
best scholars of the realm.” 


Surely this state of things is 
enough to cause many a disappointed 
and erudite European author to prick 
up his ears. What a pity China is 
so far off, and the language so diffi- 
cult!—to colour the flesh, flatten the 
nose, and become a mandarin of the 
first class, would not else appear a 
very arduous undertaking. 

We are also favoured with the 
sight of three Chinese ladies of 
rank, one with a fan, one pre- 
paring to smoke, and the other 
playing a sort of guitar. They are 
considered beauties, but it could only 
he in China. One of them has “a 
something ” suggestive of prettiness, 
but it is truly aje ne sais quoi. ‘To 
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our thinking the little club feet, 
pinched up in those diminutive boxes 
of shoes, are far more like goat- 
hoofs than any thing human. ‘The 
Chinese call these little deformed 
feet “the golden water-lilies.” The 
“Ten Thousand Things relating to 
China,” by W. B. Langdon, indirectly 
defends the practice of pinching the 
feet in China, hy retorting upon the 
manner in which the European la- 
dies pinch their waists into hour- 
glasses by tight lacing, whereby vital 
organs are continu: ally ‘injured, which 
is not the case in the hoof-transform- 
ation. ‘To this we can, of course, 
offer no reply. It is too true. 
The lady’s guitar is also of an equally 
strange shape. The face of it resem- 
bles a wooden frying-pan, and, judg- 
ing moreover from the weak, thin 
sort of strings, would produce a poor 
quailing tone like that of a wounded 
gnat ina window. There are other 
figures, and various articles in this 
case, and those previously mentioned. 
We only speak of the principal ob- 
jects. 

Case V. contains a tragedian de- 
claiming in the splendid historical 
tragedy of T'séang-Keun, “from the 
text of Shakspeare.” With him, and 
engaged in the scene, are two boys, 
personating female characters, in 
richly-embroidered dresses of ridicu- 
lous shape, like short heralds’ coats, 
stiff with embroidery. Looked at 
from behind they are exactly like 
most gorgeous damask moths, with 
white dow ny legs. ‘The tragedian’s 
attitude and expression of face seem 
to say, “Behold this most beautiful 
and expensive dress !—such is human 
life!" We do not very clearly see 
the connexion of the moral deduced, 
and can only consider it as a variation 
of the text of the Chinese Shakspeare 
made ,by the actors as an excuse for 
smothering the poetry in “appropriate 
illustration.” ‘These dresses are no 
poetical illusion, but the real ex- 
pensive material, originating in that 
love of minute literal effects and in- 
dividual realities to which our own 
stage has long been tending, and 
which appear likely to reach their 
height in our own time, if not their 
“decline and fall.” 

The same case contains a juggler 
who is on one knee, with a porcelain 
vase on his head. Most of the figures 
in this collection are portraits model- 
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led from “ well-known individuals, 
many of whom are still living.” We 
can well believe this from the 
marked look of individual character 
in many of them, but chiefly among 
those of the humbler classes. ‘This 
juggler is ey characteristic, 
and must undoubtedly be a striking 
likeness of the man. What a prac- 
tised eye he has! It is full of bright, 
steady, watchful light, betokening 
skill and mastery. The Catalogue 
informs us that he “ranks high in 
his profession.” The Chinese are 
well known as famous jugglers, and 
to excel all other nations in the won- 
derful skill and temerity of their 
feats. Some of these performances, 
of which Mr. Langdon speaks in his 
work, will be new to the great 
majority of our readers :— 


‘The following scene occurred in the 
drawing-room of a foreign resident in 
Canton. Two jugglers were introduced 
before the company assembled. After 
going through a number of surprising 
feats of skill and agility, one of these 
men handed to the other a large china 
basin. This basin, after a few flourishes 
above his head, and being turned upside 
down to convince the spectators that it 
was empty, the exhibitor suddenly al- 
lowed to fall, but caught it before it 
reached the floor. This movement 
brought him into a position resting upon 
his heels, the basin being now hidden 
from view by the folds of his garments. 
In that attitude he remained for a few 
seconds, with hands extended, but in no 
way touching the basin. With a sudden 
spring he stood upright, and displayed to 
the astonished spectators the basin filled 
to the brim with pure clear water, and 
two gold fishes swimming in their native 
element. 

“ Another feat worth Ny of record is one 
of a more exciting and thrilling nature. 
To be impressed on the mind with full 
effect, it should be seen under circum. 
stances similar to those which attended 
the exhibition of it to the relater. Pass. 
ing a motley crowd of persons in a public 
square near the foreign factories, the 
writer had his attention directed to a 
man apparently haranguing the bye- 
standers. Prompted by curiosity, he 
soon found the performer to be a mean- 


looking person, who divested himself of 


his outer clothing as far as the waist. 
IIe spread a small mat upon the pave- 
ment, and taking a boy from the crowd, 
who was afterwards discovered to be his 
confederate, he placed him in the cen- 
tre of the rush mat. He then took from 
bis basket a large butcher's knife, which 
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he flourished over the head of the fright- 
ened boy, and with dreadful threats 
sprang upon his victim. The boy was 
thrown down, and the man knelt on him 
in such a manner as to secure his hands. 
While in this position, he forced back the 
head of the poor child, and with the knife 
inflicted a severe gash upon his throat, 
from which the blood instantly gushed 
in a torrent, flowing down the breast of the 
murderer, and sprinkling the nearest 
spectators. The death-throes of the poor 
sufferer were painful to behold ; frightful 
and convulsive in their commencement, 
but diminishing with the loss of blood. 
The eye-balls start—the muscles are seen 
to work—there are twitches of the fingers 
—desperate efforts to free the confined 
arms —a change of colour in the face to 
an ashy paleness — a fixed and glassy 
stare of the eyes—then, a long, last . spas- 
modic heaving and contortion, and all is 
over—the body falls a corpse ! 

«* On witnessing such astrange and re- 
volting scene, the first impulse of the 
stranger, despite the surrounding crowd, 
was to seize the murderous culprit ; but 
from this he was prevented by the deaf- 
ening shouts of the applauding multitude, 
testifying their approbation of the dex. 
terity of the performer, by a shower of 
‘cash.’ It is almost superfluous to add, 
that the deception consisted in the con- 
struction of the blade and handle of the 
knife ; so contrived, that by making a 
sawing motion on the throat of the boy, 
it produced a stream of coloured liquid 
resembling blood, pumped out of the 
knife and ‘handle. These, and many other 
rare sights of the kind, are daily practised 
for the amusement of the idle crowd in 
the streets of Canton.” 


To say that the deception merely 
consisted in the construction of the 
knife, is surely a surprising oversight 
of the narrator. To our thinking, 
the main point of this frightful de- 
ception was in the wonderful acting of 
the boy. But among all the numerous 
classes of Chinese jugglers, it appears 
that the jugglers from Nankin hold 
the highest reputation among their 
countrymen :— 


**Several of their feats of skill and 
daring are, to the uninitiated, truly 
astonishing ; for instance: —Two men 
from Nankin appear in the streets of 
Canton, the one places his back against a 
stone wall, or wooden fence ; the upper 
part of his person is divested of clothing. 
His associate, armed with a large knife, 
retires to a distance, say from 100 to 200 
feet. At a given signal, the knife is 
thrown with an unerring aim in the di- 
rection of the person opposite, to within 
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a hair’s breadth of his neck, immediately 
below his ear. With such certainty of 
success is the blow aimed, and so great 
is the confidence reposed by the one in 
the skill of the other, that not the slightest 
uneasiness is discernible in the features 
of him whose life is a forfeit to the least 
deviation on the part of the practitioner. 
This feat is again and again performed, 
and with similar success, only varying 
the direction of the knife to the oppo- 
site side of the neck of the exposed per- 
son, or to any other point of proximity 
to the living target, as the spectators 
may desire. 

« Another, and the last feat to be men. 
tioned, is equally exciting. A man is 
armed with an instrument, resembling a 
trident, or what is termed by sailors, 
‘ grains;’ to which formidable weapon 
is attached a long handle of hard wood. 
The juggler, with surprising strength of 
arm, throws this weapon perpendicularly 
into the air to a great height ; as it gains 
the greatest elevation, he measures with 
a practised eye and wonderful precision 
the exact spot on which it will fall. To 
this point he advances step by step; in 
an instant the weapon descends with fear- 
ful velocity, scraping the edges of some 
protruding part of his person ; thus giv- 
ing proof of a singular daring and suc- 
cessful effort, which surpasses in skill 
even the most celebrated rifle-shots of 
the hunters of Kentucky.” 


The amusements of the Chinese 
are by no means confined to the feats 
of their jugglers. There are some 
games and festivities in which, occa- 
sionally, the whole nation indulge, 
and at the same time. At the Feast 
of Lanterns, “it is computed that 
two hundred millions of lanterns are 
all blazing at the same time in differ- 
ent parts of the empire.” The peo- 
ple are also addicted to gaming, though 
it is forbidden by the laws. They 
therefore play for cakes, but the 
cakes are privately understeod to 
mean money. They are very fond 
of cricket-fights, and a number of 
these insects are actually trained for 
a prize-fight, which takes place in a 
large China basin, or bowl, round 
which the excited betters stand, or 
rather dance. ‘The creatures are “ set 
on” by being exasperated by a straw 
which is poked at them. But the 
favourite out-door amusement seems 
to be kite-flying ; and on the ninth 
day of the ninth moon the inhabitants 
and the whole “army of heaven” 
repair to the hills with their kites, 
which they cause to mount to a great 
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height—the strange, staring, flat, fishy 
things, uttering all the while a hum- 
ming noise, like a top, in consequence 
of catgut being extended across the 
round holes of the eyes. When 
the millions have sufficiently enjoyed 
the sport they cut the strings, and 
away go the kites all over the air. 
One of the cases, among other 
figures, contains those of a cobbler, a 
barber, and a blacksmith, all of them 
itinerant, and with their several tools 
and implements, in actual work. We 
have heard it said that the race of 
cobblers is the same all over the 
world, and they all have the same 
look. We have ourselves observed 
this in various countries, and that 
they are for the most part bald- 
headed. In the present instance it 
will be said that the bald head is a 
national custom, but certainly the 
shape of this cobbler’s cranium is not 
national. It is of the shape that 
almost invariably becomes bald at 
the age of thirty or forty. It is un- 
doubtedly the head of a thinking 
man, and when compared with the 
crania of the literary gentlemen in 
Case IIT., shews the difference of de- 
velopement and expression which re- 
sults from spontaneous efforts of the 
mind, and the placid review of here- 
ditary opinions. ‘The blacksmith has 
also a very good head, though not so 
large as that of the cobbler. With his 
simple apparatus he is able to mend 
cracks in cast-iron utensils, an art 
which it seems no other nation pos- 
sesses. These two last-mentioned 
individuals have the most intellect- 
ual heads and faces of any Chinese in 
the room, with the very striking 
exception of the portraits of two 
of the Hong merchants. The 
barbers in China are prodigiously 
numerous. In Canton alone there 
were, in 1834, no less than 7300 
barbers! They are all ambulatory, 
and are obliged to have a regular 
diploma that the public may be sure 
of their skill. ‘The barber's razor in 
the model before us resembles an 
old chisel broken off within two 
inches of the handle. They shave 
without soap. The barber has the 
usual self-complacent air of refined 
ease which characterise the class in 
all countries. He is decidedly the 
handsomest man in the Collection. 
The last case, the contents of which 
we can find space to particularise, is 
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the one called The Pavilion. It 
extends along nearly the whole width 
of the Saloon at the farthermost end. 
It displays the interior of a large 
apartment in the summer residence 
of a wealthy Chinese, in which va- 
rious figures are standing or sitting, 
the scene being a fac-simile of the 
domesticities and courtesies of the 
higher classes, as illustrated in the 
mode of paying and receiving visits. 
All that we can spare time to remark 
on the furniture and building ar- 
rangements of the room, must be 
confined to the embroidered silk lan- 
terns, the enormous vases, and more 
especially to the construction of the 
entrance-door, which we mistook for 
a window. It is of an oval form, of 
carved and gilt fret-work, and looks 
out upon a most lovely, fairy land- 
piece of Chinese scenery in the soft 
ethereal distance. That part of the 
ceremony of paying and receiving 
visits which most amuses us, takes 
place on the first entrance of the 


visitor. There are two square wooden 
frames, of four or five inches high, 


placed upon the floor towards the 
middle of the room, and about a yard 
apart. On the entrance of the visitor 
he advances towards one of these 
wooden frames, and the host to the 
other. They stand upon them oppo- 
site to each other, and a dialogue like 
the following ensues :— 


“ Ting. (Haouw —tsing, tsing?) ‘ Are 
you well ?—hail, hail!’ 

"4 Piqua. (Soo yang fang ming.) ‘I 
have heretofore thought with veneration 
of your fragrant name.’ 

“ Ting. ‘ Lalso of yours; and now I 
bask in the illumination of your presence,’ 

** Piqua. * You suffuse my heart with 
the odour of flowers.’ 

“‘ Ting. The birds of most delicious 
voice would stop to hear you speak.’ 

“ Piqua. ‘ And those of most delicate 
plumage would select your trees for their 
soft repose.’ 

“« Ting. ‘I have prepared pure tea, 
and wait for your company to converse.’ 

“* Piqua. ‘ Have you seen Fraser's 
Magazine for the last ‘month ? 

‘* Ting. ‘ No, we have not.’ 

“* Piqua. ‘ Oh, Buddha! you should.’” 


Among the various cases contain- 
ing articles of curiosity or vertu which 


line the walls on the left-hand side of 


the Saloon, we observed a rough, 
brow - scraggy branch of tree (Case 
XI. No. 146), on the largest stump 
of w hich was a head bearing a close 
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resemblance to some of the Greek 
wood-gods. We were not a little 
startled at this, surrounded as it is on 
all sides with the usual smooth, pulpy, 
little simpering idols of the country, 
and began to account for the anomaly 
by supposing that the same natural 
causes in the freaks of the boughs 
which had originated the one class 
of wood-deities had operated in the 
present instance, and been  suf- 
fered to remain as it was “ bred” 
in the woods; but on arriving at the 
shop of porcelain ware (“ china-shop,” 
as we should call it in England), we 
observed a little golden god seated in 
a square hole at the bottom of the 
shop, which we were informed by the 
Catalogue was no less a personage 
than a miniature Plutus, whom the 
master of the shop had placed there 
that he might frequently give it a 
broad hint to be propitious to his 
dealings. What could make Plutus 
take it into his head to go to China? 

We were quite unprepared for the 
excellence of some of the paintings. 
Minutely and exquisitely finished 
figures, flowers, and butterflies, on 
rice paper, we have all seen before ; 
but there are two or three landscapes 
of great merit, and several portraits 
worthy of very high praise as works 
of art and sea-pieces. These, toge- 
ther with the colossal idols, are almost 
the only really poetical or beautiful 
things out ofthe whole“ ten thousand.” 
What with their peacocks’ feathers, 
and -lanterns, and buttons, and 

yassion for little pinched fect, and 
loocet fries and puppy-dog puddings, 
the Chinese character displays very 
prominent features of littleness of 
mind and vain-glorious absurdity. 
We will conclude by presenting our 
readers with an ‘extract from a pri- 
vate letter from Canton, containing 
an account given -by an eye-witness 
of— 


A CHINESE CRICKET-MATCH. 


“We accompanied our friend 
Quang through’ several very narrow 
streets, so very narrow, indeed, that, 
happening to meet a mandarin in his 
hew, or sedan, we were obliged to 
stand close up with our backs to the 
houses at each side ; and as he passed 
we could each have taken a small 
pull at his yellow nose. The streets 
in Canton are all very narrow. As 
it got dark, Quang led the way; his 
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long black tail and dark dress giving 
him the appearance ofa large tad- 
pole. He went sideling on in front 
of us. We arrived at a low, narrow 
door, into which we stooped and 
squeezed ourselves, and, keeping 
close to his ‘ tail,’ we soon found 
ourselves in a small room lit by three 
lanterns as large as_ regimental 
double-drums, and of the same shape, 
and seven or eight oblate spheroids, 
which were dangled about in the 
hands of the gamesters’ attendants, 
and by some of the ‘ sporting gen- 
tlemen’ themselves, so anxious were 
they about the game. ‘ Tseng tow 
he cried our conductor, which 
means, ‘Clear the way! But we 
checked his rudeness, and declared 
we only came as visitors, and did not 
intend to bet. 

“ In the centre of the room was a 
round table ornamented at the 
edges with a richly carved ivory rim. 
In the centre of this table was a 
large porcelain bowl of a delicate 
white colour, veined and clouded 
with very pale tints of purple. Round 
this bowl were assembled some fifteen 
or twenty Chinese gentlemen, evi- 
dently in a state of anxious expecta- 
tion and impatience. At opposite 
sides of the bowl stood two Chinese 


attendants, who acted as backers of 


the respective combatants, each being 
armed with a straw. ‘The match 
was now orcered to begin. 

“Two other attendants immediately 
made their way through the crowd, 
each with a little carved ivory case, 
having a gold top of open work like 
an aromatic scent-box. Out of the 
cases were produced two large crick- 
cts! These fighting insects are re- 
gularly trained for the contest by a 
variety of curious processes. They 
are of a dusky colour, with strong 
legs and thighs, thick bodies, and 
broad bull-head, and have mouths 
that bite like the front claw of a 
little crab. ‘The combatants were 
placed at the same time on the inside 
surface of the bowl, and _ sliding 
down quickly, came against cach 
other headforemost, with a dry, 
crisp, cracking sound. But they im- 
mediately drew back, and began to 
manoeuvre in the air with their front 
legs. At sight ofthis, great applause 
was bestowed by the company. 

“'The gamesters, however, soon 
became too impatient to bear with 
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this display of ‘science, and the 
backers were ordered to make them 
‘go to work. Accordingly the 
backers advanced their straws, and 
stirred, and turned, and poked the 
crickets, till the creatures became so 
exasperated at what they evidently 
thought to be the strong provoca- 
tion given by each other, that they 
reared themselves on their hinder- 
most legs, and danced and bit, and 
wrestled with their front legs, and 
pulled, and scratched, and tore, and 
rolled over and over, and jumped up 
and down, and slid about, and bled 
and foamed at the mouth, and pieces 
of skin and joints of legs were strewn 
quivering over the bottom of the 
bowl. 

“ The Chinese gentlemen were all 
excited to the highest degree. They 
also capered, and slid, and jumped up 
and down, and pulled and scratched, 
and squeaked and screamed, and 
frothed at the mouth, while their 
eyes were all like glittering beads. 
They betted for fy-cakes (small 
black flies being baked in these cakes 
by way of currants); but the thing 
hazarded is only nominal, because 
gambling for money is contrary to 
the laws. These nice cakes, there- 
fore, are understood privately to 
mean money. 

“T confess that I was at last so 
absurd as to become excited myself as 
the fight went on, and made several 
bets of ten cakes, with the under- 
standing that my cakes meant dol- 
lars. My friend, Capt. H., in order 
to prevent me from being ‘ done,’ 
hedged all my bets. I felt certain as 
to which of the crickets would win ; 
for one of them had by this time no 
atom of wing left, and scarcely half 
a leg to stand upon, while the other 
had one ragged wing quite entire at 
the shoulder, and three good stumps 
of thighs. 

“My bets had by thistime amounted 
to one hundred dollars, Capt. H. 
having carefully hedged to the same 
amount with different sporting gen- 
tlemen in the room. No sooner, 
however, had I made my bet of the 
last ten cakes, than the cricket which 
was reduced to a mere body, and 
which, of course, I had betted against, 
bit the head of his adversary com- 
pletely off. There lay the van- 
quished cricket, and there lay its 
head, with the mouth opening and 
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shutting. I have not the slightest 
idea how it was done. It all seemed 
fair enough; and, I may add, with 
shame in my participation, barbarous 
enough,—as bad as our cock-fighting. 
But how did it happen that my 
cricket lost? Surely some blackleg 
long-tail must have done the deed 
with an invisible pair of nippers. 

“ Towbeit, I paid the hundred 
dollars. Capt. H. then went round 
the room laughing, to collect his bets, 
which would just have got the 
money back again; when suddenly 
a servant rushed in as pale as ashes, 
and cried out that three mandarins 
and a troop of soldiers were about to 
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surround the house. Down came 
the large lanterns from the ceiling,— 
out went those in the hand,—smash 
went the porcelain basin, — and 
amidst the scrambling rush of the 
crowd, and the crashing sound of 
china under foot, I was routed about 
in the dark, first one way, then the 
other, till eventually I fought my 
way out in the street by some other 
door than the one at which I had en- 
tered, and fell over the prostrate 
body of Capt. IT., who was lying with 
his head in a broken lantern, but not 
hurt, with the exception of a few se- 
vere bruises.” 





FRENCH ROMANCES, 


A new school, if it may be so called, 
of novel-writing has lately sprung 
up in France, of which little notice 
has been taken by the English press. 
This neglect has, no doubt, chiefly 
arisen from the revolting character 
of modern French novels. And we 
should deem this reason for silence 
about them perfectly valid if they 
did not form so large and important 
a part of the literature of a whole 
nation, and that nation the one the 
most influential on the continent of 
Europe. <A few volumes of a vicious 
style and stamp, though they might 
display considerable talent, might, 
ma perhaps ought to, be passed over 
unnoticed. But the case is very dif- 
ferent when there are large libraries 
of this description of work in popular 
circulation. We insist, too, that the 
very moderate claims of these writings 
to regard, in other respects, only 
make the duty of commenting on 
them the more imperative. For the 
most unexceptionable examples of 
national feeling in literature are not 
to be found in authors and books of 
great celebrity and merit, but rather 
in the common productions of a 
popular mediocrity. Inferior works 
at least can alone shew the ertent to 
which any depravity of intellect 
among a people is carried. Works 
of genius may be often regarded 
as deviations from the prevailing 
taste. But novels, romances, tales, 
and light fictions, form a criterion to 


judge by in this matter which can 
lead to no mistake. We intend, then, 
to devote a brief space to a cursory 
glance over one or two of the most 
remarkable of the present novelists 
of France; but we must beg leave 
previously to offer an introductory 
remark or two. 

The best way to shew the distinc- 
tive traits of French novels with con- 
ciseness, as we cannot dilate upon the 
subject, will be perhaps to compare 
them with English works of the same 
description, at least as far as a few 
hints will go. 

With us, then, it is certain that 
the lightest novel that ever finds a 
publisher or circulation must give 
evidence of some power of reflection 
on real life ; its character and its plot 
must be in keeping with probability ; 
and the ingenuity and fancy of the 
author must be shewn, not in im- 
agining extravagances and impos- 
sibilities, but in building up his fiction 
out of the incidents and situations 
that frequent experience supplies. 
Or if this rule has its exceptions, they 
are at least recent and rare. Even 
works that have no higher apparent 
aim than to raise a laugh are, in this 
country, the fruit of diligent glean- 
ings of observations. Such produc- 


tions are, therefore, truly studies of 


human nature. But in France the 
observant spirit which we deem so 
essential to successful authorship is 
not valued. Englishmen, if we 
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may be permitted so to express 
ourselves, derive even the imagin- 
ative character of their mind from 
the Baconian principle of induc- 
tion, whilst Frenchmen draw theirs 
from the Cartesian propensity to 
spin fancies and theories in empty 
space. Our strong bias is to observe, 
to scrutinise, to analyse, men and 
things as they appear and are in 
this every-day world of ours; all our 
emotions are from our mother earth ; 
or, if we now and then shape a mon- 
ster—a Caliban, or a delicate spirit 
of the air, an Ariel — even these have 
so much of common human unex- 
aggerated passion and feeling in 
them, that they are really much less 
strange, and much more natural, than 
the beings which are presented to us 
by French poets and romancers for 
men and women. 

And why is this? Simply because 
men of letters in France have ever 
overlooked, as beneath their attentive 
regard, the real picture of life spread 
before them by society,* and have 
disdained, as authors, to be moved 
by the sympathies and influences 
which affect the multitude. They 
have always sought their inspiration 
from foreign sources; it has never 
been native and spontaneous. First, 
they were formed by an academy and 
classic models, under which their 
literature reached its maturity of 
stunted excellence; and from the 
artificial taste thus produced they 
have lately been hurried, by the law 
of reaction, into the opposite extreme 
—into all the insanities of German 
mysticism. Actually the Hugos, the 
De Balzacs, the Dudevants—the most 
remarkable of the new growth of 
French literati—seem to think that 
genius consists in a wild and un- 
earthly embroilment of sentiments 
and fantasies, which not only overtop, 
but abjure the modesty of Nature. 
From the moment Frenchmen be- 
come candidates for literary popu- 
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larity, they abandon themselves to 
visions and ecstasies, and renounce 
realities. It is true, nevertheless, 
that the saner gentlemen of the 
French press raise a loud outcry 
against the modern school of poetry 
and romance ; yet the very exagger- 
ation which they blame they emu- 
late, for what else can they do? To 
revive the old classical style so as to 
gain to themselves admiration and 
celebrity, they must surpass their 
predecessors of the last century, which 
is not within their competence, and 
originality in that track is totally out 
of the question. They must, there- 
fore (the perennialities of a genuine 
love and study of nature and of 
humanity never having been opened 
to them), be resigned either to shine 
palely, and with ever increasing pale- 
ness, under the reflex borrowed lights 
of imitation, or seek in the marvel- 
lous— which is only at present to be 
found in a fantastic metaphysics, in 
analysing the commonest characters, 
events, and truths, into mysteries— 
an escape from insipidity. ‘They have 
chosen, of course, the latter, if choice 
there can be said to be under such 
circumstances; and hence there spring 
up every season in Paris multitudes 
of popular works which seem to vie 
with each other in monstrous inven- 
tion, and which, therefore, though 
they frequently abound with indica- 
tions of considerable talent and elo- 
quence, every sound judgment and 
healthy heart must pronounce to be 
as hollow of all true beauty and 
merit as they are glaring in false 
pretensions to an eccentric originality. 

These brief remarks may be ap- 
plied generally to the belles lettres of 
France and of England, which include 
the light literature of the two coun- 
tries, and will be found to have a 
special reference to the works before 
us, to which we now turn. 

Madame Dudevant, better known 
by her assumed name of Geo. Sand, 








* We do not mean, of course, to deny that'French authors, from De la Bruyere 


and Moliére down to Paul de Koch, have been eminently successful in describing 
manners. But they have never gone deeper. They have never opened any of those 
secret springs of character which take their rise in the inward closeted movements 
of the heart. Hence there has resulted a real superficiality in the affections of 
Frenchmen, ‘Their character and their hearts are now truly and fully expressed in 
light sketches and comic scenes of manners. They appear to have no inner man, but 
to exist altogether externally, socially, and artificially ; so much so, that some one has 


no less acutely than wittily observed, that French nature and human nature are very 
different things, 
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is the writer who will first engage 
our attention. ‘This lady is certainly 
the most remarkable of modern 
French writers. She is the very 
priestess of the school to which she 
belongs, and is regarded also by her 
admirers something i in the light of a 
prophetess announcing the introdue- 
tion of a new moral era. She per- 
forms her mission by reducing, after 
a rhapsodical fashion, all the distinc- 
tions of right and wrong, of vice and 
virtue, to what may be called their 
neutral elements. With her there is 
no right or wrong distinctly ex- 
istent ; but, mixed elementally in 
her works as in her mind, their 
real contrariety makes them ef- 
fervesce, and foam, and sparkle into 
the most brilliant shows of morbid 
sentiment. We cannot, however, 
deny that she possesses considerable 
talent; many would say, genius. 
She has a wonderful facility of pour- 
ing out an abundance of beautifully 
turned sentences ; and when she has 
a simple subject—a mere tale to tell, 
or a home scene to paint, she often 
accomplishes her purpose with inim- 
itable taste and gracefulness. But, 
as she deems philosophy her forte, the 
greater part of her writings are but 
long tirades on metaphysical views, 
which glimmer in dim confusion be- 
fore her; and then there is usually 
a glare of colouring in her style that 
is extremely painful. In many re- 
spects she resembles our poet Shelley. 
‘These two writers indeed seem to us 
to be so alike as to be almost twin 
minds. Yet there are some distinc- 
tions to be made in favour of Shelley. 
His fancy was pure, whilst Madame 
Dudevant’s is shockingly polluted. 
Ile hated Christianity openly and 
bitterly ; whilst the French authoress, 
in hating, half adopts it (and this is 
the very xe plus ultra of depravity), 
to associate its purity with unspeak- 
able abominations. In their philo- 
sophy however, of Love, as they call 
it, and in their Jdealism, they are 
identic ; and the imaginations of both 
revel in shadowy abstractions, the 
most oppressively obscure and over- 
coloured, while, in their minor efforts, 
their real powers are best displayed. 
The work of Madame Dudevant 
which we have chosen briefly to com- 
ment upon is one entitled Spiridion. 
This is undoubtedly the most earnest 
and eloquent of all this authoress’s 
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productions. Indeed she has never 
in any of her romances mere amuse- 
ment or delight-in view, but is always 
bent upon inoculating her readers 
with the virus of the school to which 
she belongs, which forms what Car- 
lyle has well called the literature of 
desperation. In the novel under our 
notice, however, she is more intent 
upon this purpose than in any of her 
other works. Therein is propounded 
a new religious faith to the world; 

and nothing can shew more strikingly 
the utterly forlorn and abandoned 
state of the French mind with re- 

spect to religion than that such a 
sick dream as this proposed new faith, 
such a crazy imagination, should find 
favour and acceptance with the read- 
ing public of France. It is most 
melancholy to see the mind drifting 
in helmless hopelessness among the 
chimeras of a diseased brain, and en- 
deavouring to realise substance out 
of such impalpable wild shadows. 
But without further preface we will 
give a summary of the story of this 
novel. 

Spiridion, the hero, has been al- 
ready dead for more than a century 
when the story commences. He acts, 
nevertheless, the principal part in the 
events represented as actually pass- 
ing. He appears several times, not 
as a pale skeleton ghost, but as a 
beautiful spirit, in the guise and 
habiliments of a handsome young 
man. Lie is called “ the spirit,” and 
his apparitions are among the most 
effective passages of the book. ‘This 
Spiridion had, we are told, been in 
his lifetime a Jew by birth, most 
learned, devout, and intolerant. He 
afterwards becomes, by reading Bos- 
suet’s works, a Roman Catholic. His 
zeal and his austerity in his new pro- 
fession are extreme. He builds a 
monastery, and is himself its abbot. 
Pursuing his studies, however, he, in 
his heart, abjures Romanism, and 
embraces the doctrines of the Reform- 
ation. But he does not stop here. 
The Reformation and Christianity 
itselfappear to him but partial, broken 
bitsoftruth. Ie reverts to Oriental 
creeds and Pagan philosophy. All 
the systems and theories, religious 
and moral, that have ever prevailed 
in the world take their turn of as- 
cendancy in his mind, and, finding 
them all unsatisfactory, he rejects 
them all. Yet his labours are not in 
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vain. He discovers at last the great 
truth he has so perseveringly sought 
after. The secret of human destinies, 
the mystery of humanity, is at last 
unfolded to him. But this is too 
solemn, too sublime a discovery to be 
lightly revealed. Mankind are not 
in fact sufficiently enlightened to re- 
ecive it. So he directs the manu- 
seript on which he has recorded his 
great Eureka to be buried with him, 
and bequeaths it to the person who, 
after a century, shall have the anxiet 
to seek it in his tomb. The mon 
to whom he confides the knowledge 
of his bequest survives him many 
years, and, in his turn, makes a con- 
fidant before his death of another 
monk, who communicates the secret 
to a young novice, to whose lot it falls 
to disinter the wonderful manuscript. 
Now, reader, what think you this 
mysterious manuscript reveals ? ‘The 
discovery, recollect, has been pressed 
out of Judaism, Popery, Protestant- 
ism, Christianity, and all systems, 
and all creeds of philosophy and of 
religion, and is to supersede them all. 
Let us see what these parturient 
mountains bring forth. Something 
marvellous, no doubt. Nothing less 
than this, reader, that you, whatever 
you may think of yourself, are a 
martyr, and that we are all martyrs ; 
and that you, also, if you have the 
modest assurance to think yourself 
at all in advance of the age, may 
regard yourself as a Messiah, and 
that we are all, under the same con- 
dition, Messiahs. But we will let 
Spiridion speak for himself :— 


“How much I wept, how much I 
laboured, how much I suffered, before I 
understood the cause and object of my 
passage on the earth, After many doubts, 
after much remorse, after many scruples, 
1 understood that L was a martyr. But 
why a martyr, 1 usked myself? What 
crime have 1 committed before I was born 
to be thus condemned to toil and groans? 
At last, by dint of supplicating God, and 
interrogating the history of man, a ray of 
light descended upon my forehead, and 
the shadows of the past were lifted from 
my eyes. I raised acorner of the curtain 
of destiny, and saw enough to compre- 
hend that my life, as that of the human 
race, was a series of necessary errors, 
or rather of incomplete truths, all tending, 
more or less indirectly, or more or less 
directly, towards the one resplendent 
truth —the ideal perfection. But when 
will they rise up?! those generations on 
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the fave of the earth, when will they 
emanate from the bosom of the Deity, 
those thrice happy beings, who will 
salute the august aspect of Truth, and 
proclaim the reign of the Ideal over the 
world?” 


Again Spiridion announces, “ We 
are all sons of God, we are all divine 
men, we are all Messiahs, we are all 
Christs, when we suffer for the ad- 
vancement of mankind.” 

Another observation 
proceed. 

We have all heard of religious 
Antinomianism; but Madame Du- 
devant, and the whole school to which 
she belongs, are iérreligious Antino- 
mians, a class of persons to be found 
only in France. Demoralised, much 
more emphatically than immoral, all 
the broad distinctions of right and 
wrong being effaced from their minds, 
an indiscriminateness of moral per- 
ceptions is the pervading characteristic 
of all the productions of these authors ; 
the whole field of ethics is to them 
debatable ground. ‘To make up for 
this, however, they have constantly 
some vague vision of spiritual per- 
fection before them, which holds the 
place of virtue in their minds. And 
as, with religious Antinomians, the 
greater the sinner the greater the 
saint, provided certain spiritual doc- 
trines are entertained in all their 
spiritual abstraction, with fervid sin- 
cerity, so with these writers, no 
matter how atrocious a ruffian any 
character they may depict may be, 
he is regarded with admiration and 
applause if he only maintains a high- 
wrought spiritualism of sentiment, 
which is the mark, we believe, of 
demoralisation at its height, always 
in the profane, and often even in the 
religious. From a great moral con- 
fusion of thought, one seeks naturally 
a refuge and a bourn for the heart's 
desires in some abstract theory of in- 
accessible perfection. 

To illustrate this remark, we must 
give another extract from George 
Sand. We have just shewn this 
writer’s doctrine of the Martyrdom- 
Messiahship and ideal perfection of 
Mankind. We will now give a de- 
scription of one of the Martyr-Mes- 
siahs we are called upon to sympathise 
with and admire. ‘This person is de- 
scribed as a gambler, who has been 
condemned to the galleys for black-leg 


swindling and cheating at play. He 
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is represented as deeply religious, and 
his qualities and character are set forth 
as so noble and grand, in the midst of 
their perversity, as to throw com- 
pletely into the shade all common 
honest uprightness of conduct :— 


** Listen to the history of Trenmor. 
Having exhausted love, he became the 
victim of a passion much more energetic, 
much more prolific in terrible dramas, 
much more intense, much more inebriat- 
ing, much more heroic — gambling! 
for it must, alas! be confessed, that if 
the object of this passion is in appearance 
vile, the ardour it inspires is powerful, 
the audacity sublime, and the sacrifices 
blind and boundless. Never have women 
inspired equal. How many men have 
you known sacrifice to their mistresses 
that inestimable possession, that necessity 
without price, that condition of existence 
without which existence is insupportable 
—honour! I know of none whose de- 
votion would go further than the sacrifice 
of life; but every day the gambler im- 
molates his honour, and lives! The 
gambler is acrid, he is stoical; he 
triumphs unmoved, unmoved he falls. 
In the course of a few hours he passes 
from the lowest to the highest ranks of 
society ; in a few hours more he re. 
descends to the point whence he started, 
and all without a change either of his 
attitude or his countenance. Alternately 
king and beggar, with one step he bounds 
over the immense distinction. What 
will he be ina moment of time ?—a prince 
oraslave? How will he make his exit 
from that cavern? Naked, or bending 
under a weight of gold? What matters 
it? He will return to-morrow to try his 
fortune again, to lose, or to triple all. 
The impossible for him is repose. He 
is like the storm-bird that can only 
live among dashing waves and furious 
winds. He is accused of a love of gold. 
So little does he love it, that he flings it 
away with both his hands. These gifts 
of hell can neither profit nor satiate him ; 
but gold is to him the emblem of the 
joys and sufferings of existence, which 
he seeks and braves. Go to! These 
wrestlings with fortune are magnificent. 
We may condemn him ; but, in condemn. 
ing, take care not to despise him; ye 
little organisations ( petites organisations), 
who are neither capable of good nor of 
evil ; deplore his error if you will, but 
do not in the secrecy of your pride com- 
pare yourself with him. Let his fatal 
example console you for your inoffensive 
nullity.” 


The next author whom we shall 
call up before us is M. Jules Janin, 
the great feuiltonist of France; but 
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his romances and tales are also very 
popular. The one which we choose 
to comment upon is entitled, “ Un 
ceur pour deux Amours;” and we 
choose it because in its way it is a ne 
plus ultra, and shews how well the 
French can improve even upon Ger- 
man extravagances. 

We cannot give our readers a bet- 
ter idea of the strangeness of this 
production than by informing them, 
at the outset, that its heroines or 
heroine are, or is, a monster,— two 
girls joined together by a ligament 
of flesh projecting from the side of 
each of them. They are thus com- 
pletely two, and completely one, like 
the Siamese twins, and their minds 
are represented as having the same 
duality and the same unity as their 
bodies. The other personages of the 
book are a Spaniard and his cloak, 
and a Russian prince, who is as much 
a lusus nature as the beings with 
whom he is associated. Of these in- 
teresting individuals we will first 
bring forward the Spaniard and his 
cloak, as it is from him that the wild 
tale which follows is said to proceed. 
The author imagines himself to have 
met this singular person at a mena- 
gerie of monsters, and, being struck 
with his appearance, follows him, and 
gets from him his history :— 

“The man who had so much raised 
my curiosity had, in his dress and man- 
ners, neither pretension nor negligence, 
He was young, his black eye was full of 
fire, but his noble countenance had such 
a settled tranquillity, that its expression 
of profound emotion escaped common ob- 
servers. His cloak hung in graceful 
folds around his vigorous form: it was 
evidently a Spanish cloak. The superb 
vestment, docile and supple, seemed 
spontaneously to obey the movements of 
its youthful wearer. But certainly a 
Spanish mantle is no common garment. 
What an assured strut of pride, what a 
lofty port it gives to the shirtless gen- 
tlemen of Spain! When enveloped in 
its voluminous drapery, they forget theit 
real poverty, and, only recollecting their 
long pedigrees, become in imagination 
grandees of the first order. The cloak is 
to the Spaniard his second skin, his sub- 
missive and devoted slave; it protects 
its master in war, it defends him in love ; 
it is his shield during the day, his lackey 
in the evening, and his bed at night. It 
is to him liberty, equality, and a con- 
stitution. ‘ Here,’ said I to myself, when 
following the stranger, ‘is adouble being 

before me, half man and half cloak, united 
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to each other for life, inseparable, occu- 
pied day and night in the same loves and 
the same strifes—in fact, twins. The cloak 
of this man has been doubtless his cradle ; 
he has been wrapped in it in his infancy ; 
be has draped it gallantly around him to 
sing serenades under his mistress’s win- 
dow ; and when he comes to die, this 
same swaddling-cloth, this brave attire 
of the lover, will surely be his shroud.’” 


We have quoted the above passage 
because it affords a good specimen of 
what may be called the flimsy style 
in writing. We believe that this 
style owes its origin to the necessity 
which authors feel themselves at pre- 
sent under of book-making for the 
market. In order to furnish a certain 
number of pages or volumes to their 
publisher, within a limited time, for 
a certain sum of money, they are 
obliged to spin out (that is the term) 
as much as they can; and this spin- 
ning out consists in making, as they 
call it, the most of an idea, beating it 
into a tenuity almost evanescent, 
ringing changes upon it, and consider- 
ing it as a mere thread on which to 
string as many glittering words and 
phrases as it can be strained to bear. 
Spun-out passages, however, which 
make up at least the half of most 
modern French works of amusement, 
do not want a certain charm. Al- 
though they contain but just sense 
enough to escape being nonsense, 
they entertain agreeably the eye and 
the ear. They form a tissue, if we 
may so speak, of colours and sounds, 
which please at a first glance and on 
a first hearing; and, as they are 
never intended to be read a second 
time, they answer their purpose 
sufficiently well. It is the duty, 
nevertheless, of critics, sedulously 
and perseveringly, to exscind from 
literature this species of unmeaning 
eloquence; not so much because it is 
in itself worthless, as because it is a 
parasite plant, whose nature it is to 
spread and to overrun, and to strangle 
under its rank luxuriant growth, 
under its waste fertility, all the vigor- 
ous shoots of thought, fancy, and 
feeling. Very different from this is 
that spontaneous eloquence of the 
tongue-tipped pen, which does not 
spin out, but pours out, in fervid ver- 
bosity, the first warm, unpremedi- 
tated conceptions of the mind, and, as 
it glowingly proceeds, starts at every 
step new coveys and flights of images 
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and ideas. Yet it is to imitate this 
rare faculty of extemporising on 
paper, which, coming from the abun- 
dance of the heart, is always full of 
matter and delight, that the spinners- 
out aim in their counterfeit rhapso- 
dies. 

Having now in some measure satis- 
fied our critical conscience by enter- 
ing our protest against flimsiness in 
the guise of enthusiasm, we turn to 
our Spaniard. He tells his story to 
his pursuer. He had purchased at a 
sale of wild beasts and monsters the 
two infant girls we have spoken of 
above. Under his fostering care and 
protection they grow up into mar- 
vellous beauty, and exhibit a mental 
phenomenon still more wonderful 
than the junction of their bodies. 
But we will let the Spaniard speak : 


*«¢ To give you a just idea of the mental 
phenomenon which my two charming 
daughters presented,’ continued the 
Spaniard, ‘ ] must again draw their por- 
trait, You know already that Anna was 
fair; and that Louisa, the eldest by one 
hour, had hair as black as her black 
eyes. Anna was the child of the two 
sisters, Louisa was the woman. Anna 
was the caprice of their conjoint existence, 
Louisa was its will, Anna had smiles 
and tears, Louisa the glance and the re- 
gard of enthusiasm and of genius. Anna 
was desire, Louisa was passion. Anna 
was ringletted, rosy, and full of mirth ; 
the hair of her sister parted gravely and 
plainly over her beautiful oval head, yet 
her eyes were so soit that their expression 
seemed to he caught from those of Anna. 
Have you them now before you thus 
together entwined, talking to each other, 
Anna full of gaiety, Louisa wrapt in con- 
templation? Or do you see Anna lean- 
ing her little head on the beautiful 
shoulders of her sister, or her sister rest- 
ing her swan-like neck on the budding 
breasts of Anna? See how their glances 
mingle, how their smiles blend! How 
varied and how graceful are their atti- 
tudes! Sometimes Louisa would carry 
Anna in her arms as a mother bears her 
child; but the laughing, joyous Anna, 
and the reflective, pensive Louisa, would 
both, on their knees, at the close of day 
bow their heads together under the same 
streak of moonlight, under the same 
thought of God.’” 


The Spaniard tells wonderfully of 
the different tastes and dispositions of 
his two adopted daughters ; how 
they felt and conceived distinctly, yet 
jointly; and how, being two, they 
were one. By virtue of this double 
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identity, their progress in all know- 
ledge is stupendous. 


“‘ All the arts were soon mastered by 
their intelligence. The most illustrious 
professors were absolutely frightened at 
their progress. As soon as they touched 
a pencil they knew howto draw. Paint- 
ing came to them in the same manner by 
intuition. They rapidly accomplished 
masterpieces worthy of the greatest 
artists of the Italian school. Till now 
they had been double. Henceforward 
they had but one body and one mind, di- 
vided, and yet forming but one whole 
between them. What the eye of Louisa 
saw, the hand of Anna copied. Louisa’s 
dilated glance followed the light in its in- 
finite harmonies ; whilst Anna, looking 
passively on the canvass before her, 
would impress upon it glowingly all 
which the enraptured vision of her sister 
beheld. 

“ The world of thought, so vast for an 
individual that no single man has ever 
travelled round its circumference, is tra- 
versed, as it were, in three bounds, by 
two intelligences united—-two intellects 
which are separated neither night nor 
day,—and exchange opinions : and know- 
ledge with each other without ceasing. 
Thus Anna and Louisa went on disco- 
vering all the discoverable secrets of the 
universe. How ineffable was my terror 
when I saw them heaping together in 
their minds all the facts, all the epochs, 
all the men, all the arts, all the progress, 
all the calculations, all the revolutions, 


which the accumulated experience of 


ages has garnered up for the instruction 
of mankind. Oh, how great was my 
horror to see these two young girls, not 
yet twenty years of age, who had still 
the look, the voice, the gestures, the 
supple body, the transparent skin, the 
lily and the rose of children in their 
cheeks, address themselves with a con- 
fidence in their own powers, worthy of a 
Newton, or a Raphael, or a Corneille, or 
a Mozart, to all that is most difficult in 
science, painting, poetry, and music! 
Nothing astonished them, nothing stop- 
ped them, nothing satisfied them, no- 
thing fatigued them. They advanced, in 
spite of every obstruction I could throw 
before them, with the same rapid, so- 
lemn pace, piling ideas upon ideas, and 
discovery upon discovery. ‘Their intel. 
lectual attainments grew daily with an 
increasing ratio of speed, just as gigantic 
fortunes are amassed by capital growing 
out of compound interest, * * 

“T recollect, one day, when they 
seemed to be more calm than usual, [ 
began to hope they would return to the 
modest pleasures and simple life they had 
before enjoyed. ‘They were this day in 
the park. Louisa was seated on the 
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grass. She contemplated the little blue 
flowers with an infantine smile which | 
had hitherto only seen on the lips of 
Anna. Anna was, at the same time, on 
her knees by the side of her sister, in the 
attitude of the most profound reflection, 
and with her regard fixed upon the sky. 
Her aspect was pensive, and there was 
such an intense meaning in the expres- 
sion of her face, that her eves were nearly 
black with gathered, overcharged emo. 
tion ; and one might have mistaken her 
for Louisa, but Louisa with fair hair. 

* « What are you doing there?’ said | 
to Louisa. ‘Why are you examining 
those little flowers so intently ?” 

“«T am studying the sky,’ ‘she replied, 
gravely. 

“And you, Anna,’ I continued, 
‘why do you regard so raptly the hea. 
vens ?” 

“* « Doyou see, Martin,’ she answered, 
‘ this beautiful little blue flower which is 
smiling at me in the grass?’ 

** Alas! alas! how unhappy I was, 
The soul of these enchanting creatures, 
endowed with a double intelligence, saw 
with the eyes of either body indiffer- 
ently. Louisa used the eyes of Anna to 
contemplate the stars of the firmament, 
and Anna the eyes of Louisa to admire 
the flowers of the field.” 


At last the imagined maidens fall 
into a deep melancholy. Having no- 
thing more to learn, they have nothing 
more to enjoy. ‘The limit of science, 
to which they attain, becomes to them 
the limit of hope. The universe ap- 
pears to them but a pulseless pa- 
geant, and vanities scribbled upon 
vanities, treacherous scemings, con- 
stitute all its store. A leaden apathy 
and indifference to all things seize 
upon them. Their despondency 
drives the poor Spaniard almost to 
despair, and, in the extremity of his 
distress, he consults with a Russian 
prince as to what is to be done to 
rouse his angelic monsters into a feel- 
ing of interest for life. The Russian 
counsels love as a sure remedy to 
their disease, and invites the won- 
drous twins to a splendid f¢te, where 
he becomes enamoured of Anna, and 
the Spaniard follows his example, by 
becoming desperately captivated by 
her sister. ‘Their passion, too, is re- 
turned ; but this only serves to bring 
to light another phenomenon: both 
the sisters love both their suitors 
equally and reciprocally. After a 
very tender and enthusiastic loye- 
scene, the Spaniard says :— 

“LT took the hand of Louisa, and felt 
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her little fingers return the pressure of 
mine; her beautiful head inclined to- 
wards mine, her forehead was already on 
my forehead, and I felt for one second 
my happiness to be complete ; but, alas! 
a second after, I felt another hand press 
my hand, another forehead on my fore- 
head, another love upon my love! Judge 
of my despair. Anna loved me even as 
I loved Louisa and Louisa me!” 


Again :-— 

“‘ When the Russian prince took leave 
of Anna, he kissed her hand, and I felt the 
hand of Louisa, which I held in mine, 
tremble under the kiss which her sister 
had received. From that moment I per- 


ceived that they had but one heart be- 
tween them —one heart for two loves.” 


We will conclude our extracts by 
one or two from the works of M. de 
Balzac. This author, after George 
Sand, is, perhaps, the most popular 
novelist of France. He has pro- 
duced about a hundred volumes. We 
will take up the first of them on 
which we may lay our hands. This 
is a tale entitled Madame Jules, from 
the celebrated Scénes de la wie Pa- 
risienne of this writer. His preface 


shews us what we are to expect from 


his book. He there, imitating (as 
the French imitate, that is, caricature 
English authors) Scott’s inimitable 
fictitious narrators, Clutterbuck Dry- 
asdust, and Peter Patheson,—tells us 
that he got his story from one of 
thirteen sublime and mysterious per- 
sons—a band of bravoes—who were 
altogether superior to the decrepid 
and corrupt age in which they lived : 


“ The thirteen,” says he (risum tene- 
atis), “‘were men cast in the mould of 
Trelawney, the friend of Lord Byron, 
and the original, it is supposed, of the 
Corsair, They were fatalists, men of 
heart and poetry ; but, weary of the life 
they led, they were drawn into Asiatic 
indulgences, which they carried to the 
greater excess, as from their frequent 
apathy of satiety they awoke to a more 
furious zest for the enjoyments of life.” 


Tlere is a description of one of 
these amiable personages. He is the 
hero of the tale we have named, and 
is first introduced to the reader in 
the guise ofa beggar, standing among 
a crowd, who are sheltering them- 
selves under a porte cochére from the 
rain :— 


“* He was a tall, bony man. His iron- 
cast countenance betrayed deep thought. 
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His attitude, full of irony, and the pre. 
tension that was in his air to be treated 
as an equal, checked pity in the hearts of 
the bystanders. His face was cada- 
verously pale, and his wrinkled, bald 
temples had a vague resemblance to a 
block of granite. A few straight grey 
locks, growing on each side of his head, 
fell upon_the collar of his greasy coat, 
which was buttoned up to his neck. He 
resembled at the same time Voltaire and 
Don Quixote. One could see at once 
that he was a mocker, and melancholy 
—full of bitterness and philosophy, and 
half insane. He appeared to have no 
shirt; his beard was long, and his dis- 
coloured black cravat, worn and torn, 
did not conceal a protuberant throat. 
A large livid circle was marked under 
each eye. He appeared to be at least 
sixty years old. His hands were white 
and clean. Whether it was that his wet 
clothes emitted a fetid odour, or that 
this smell of misery was natural to them, 
his neighbours quitted their place, and 
left him alone. He threw at them one 
calm glance utterly without expression— 
the glance of a Talleyrand, void and in- 
animate—a sort of impenetrable veil, un- 
der which a strong soul hides the pro- 
foundest emotions, and the exactest cal- 
culations on men, things, and events. 
Not a trait of his countenance changed. 
His mouth and his forehead remained 
impassive ; but his eyes fell with a slow 
movement, that was noble, almost tra- 
gical. There was a whole drama in that 
motion of his tarnished eyelids.” 

This beggar, a combination of Don 
Quixote, Voltaire, and Talleyrand, it 
turns out, is also an escaped forgat, 
also a man of immense wealth, also 
a chief of wide-extended secret so- 
cieties, also a foreign count, exerting 
great political power over all Europe. 
He is the concealed father of the he- 
roine, Madame Jules. He takes 
great offence at her Platonic lover, a 
French nobleman, because he wishes 
to find out who he, the father, is. 
He attempts to assassinate this lover 
three times: he does assassinate his 
servant. The police are set after 
him; he is known by his description 
to be the famous escaped forgat: he 
is found dead, and seen buried. But, 
on the same evening, he appears by 
invitation in an ambassador's drawing- 
rooms, where he meets the lover of 
his daughter, and drives him mad, 
till he dies, by rubbing, seemingly by 
accident, poison into the hair of his 
head. ‘To complete the character of 
this hero, he has a liaison with a 
young grisette staymaker, who con- 
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ceives a grande and belle passion for 
the hideous rascal of sixty. He 
abandons her, and she, after the most 
approved Parisian mode, throws her- 
self into the Seine, announcing her 
intention to do so in the following 
letter to her mother, which we tran- 
scribe without translating :— 

‘* Adieu, ma mére. Je te legs tout 
ce que j’ai. Je te demande pardon pour 
mes fautes, et du dernier chagrin que je 
te donne en mettant fin mes jours. 
Henri, que j'aime plus que moi-méme, 
m’a dit que je faisais son malheur, et 
puisqu’il m’a repoussé de lui, et que 
J'ai perdu toutes mes espérances de 1’éta- 
blissement, je vais me noyer. J’irai 
audessus de Neuilly, pour n’étre point 
mise 4 la Morgue. Si Henri ne me hait 
plus aprés que je m’ai puni par la mort, 
prie le de faire enterrer une pauvre fille, 
dont le ceeur n’a battu que pour lui. 
Soigne le bien. Comme il a souffert, ce 
pauvre chat. Mais j’aurai pour me dé- 
truire le courage. Fais porter les cor- 
sets finis chez mes pratiques, & prie Dieu 
pour ta fille, Ipa.” 


This is unexaggerated ; there are 
scores of such letters written on like 
occasions, every year, in Paris, and 
published in the papers. All the 
other incidents of the tale are pre- 
posterous extravagances, interspersed 
with some really graphic and clever 
sketches of French manners. The 
impossible ruffian, who is the author's 
favourite throughout, is represented 
(his crimes are only regarded as 
proofs of the energy of his will) as 
une ame forte et souffrante, and as 
endowed with magnanimity, gene- 
rosity, sensibility, and all the heroic 
virtues. 

The Peau de Chagrin is the other 
work of this author, to which we will 
now briefly advert. Its story is as 
follows :— 

A young student, ruined by dissi- 
pation and extravagance, having lost 
his last napoleon at a gaming-table 
determines to destroy himself; but 
whilst he is waiting for the night, 
that he may do so without fear of in- 
terruption, he enters a shop of cu- 
riositics. He is shewn many rare 
and precious things, and, among 
others, the Peau de Chagrin, an 
skin, inscribed by Solomon 
with certain mystic characters. This 
skin is described as having the won- 
derful property of realising every 
wish its possessor, receiving it as a 
gift, may form; but with eyery wish 
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its dimensions shrink, and the life of 
the wisher is abridged in the same 
proportion. The curiosity merchant 
offers the talisman to the student ; he 
accepts it, and thenceforward he is 
the absolute master of his fate, and 
profoundly miserable. 

This fiction, though not new, is 
good, and might have been wrought 
into a beautiful and instructive moral. 
Eastern fables of the kind, though 
coming down to us from the infancy 
of letters, will never lose their charm. 
They require, however, from the 
very extravagance of their first con- 
ception, a chaster fancy and a severer 
simplicity of style to be treated well 
than any other kind of work. But 
the first idea of M. de Balzac’s tale is, 
we hesitate not to say, quite as wor- 
thy of credence as any incident he 
has raised upon it. If there is any 
care shewn in the production, it is a 
care to avoid every sentiment and 
every situation that might have in it 
a semblance of reality or of possi- 
bility ; and if we could suppose any 
purpose in the author, we should say 
it was to glorify crime. But of this 
purpose we are inclined to acquit 
M. de Balzac. He is not in earnest 
like Madame Dudevant, and is for 
this reason, perhaps, less offensive 
than that lady. He is of the nuni- 
ber of those writers who are essen- 
tially of the day. Finding the horri- 
ble and the fantastic in fiction, an 
ultra Asiatic gorgeousness, not of 
imagination, but of colouring, and a 
philosophy (if it may be so called) 
like the dreams of an opium-eater, 
popular, he has thrown himself into 
the prevailing vogue with great spi- 
rit, cleverness, and effect, and seems 
to have determined, in the wild book 
before us, to leave all competitors in 
this species of writing far behind him. 
In frenzied eloquence, and in frenzied 
imagery, indeed, he can have no ri- 
val; and we regret that our limits 
forbid us to justify this assertion by 
an example or two from this novel. 
As it is, we can only afford to give 
from it a pair of extracts matchless in 
their kind, of a soberer complexion, 
which will shew very fairly the sort 
of moral tone in which the whole 
work is pitched. These two extracts 
are on the two favourite subjects of 
French novelists —snicide, and de- 
bauchery. Thus it is that M. de 
Balzac writes on the former topic :— 
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“There is something as grand as ter- 
rible in suicide. The extinction of mul- 
titudes is as nothing in the comparison. 
‘They are mowed down on the level on 
which they stand. But when an indivi- 
dual voluntarily dashes himself to pieces, 
it is from a great precipice that he 
plunges. Implacable must be the tem- 
pests that impel us to seek peace for the 
soul at the pistol’s mouth. 
suicide is gigantic in its proportions, 
Between a voluntary death and the am- 
bition of life, which is so strongly felt by 
young men in Paris, how many chef- 
Weuvres have perished! How many 
burning poetic conce ptions must precede 
the act of despair! Every suicide is a 
sublime poem of melancholy. In the 
ocean of literature, where shall we find a 
book comparable in genius with these 
three lines :—* Yesterday, at four o'clock, 
a young woman threw herself into the Seine 


.” 


Here is the pendant passage —they 
should go together —on debauchery. 


** Debauchery soon appeared to me in 
all its majesty. Certainly it is an art, 
like poetry. To be initiated into its 
mysteries, to appreciate its beauties, one 
must have a strong soul. War, power, 
the arts, are also corruptions as far from 
the attainment of common men as the ex. 
cesses of debauchery. But when once 
one has mounted to the assault of these 
great mysteries, one invades a new 
world. Generals, ministers, artists, are 
all more or less carried away by liber- 
tinism. The habitual severity and ten- 
sion of their lives demands violent reac- 
tions of sensual indulgence. After all, 
war is but the debauch of blood, as poli- 
tics are of the material interests: all exe 
cesses are brothers. These social mon- 
strosities possess the power of abysses, 
they draw us into them as Moscow at- 
tracted Napoleon; they fascinate, they 
make the brain dizzy, and we plunge 
into their depths w ithout knowing w hy. 
There is, perh: aps, a sense of the infinite 
in these precipices, or some still vaster 
flattery for man. Alas! are not potent 
enchantments necessary to enable us to 
support the bitter pains which encircle 
the passions as with a wall of fire. And 
for the useless Mirabeau, condemned to 
vegetate, whilst he aspires towards tem- 
pests, Debauchery is the only fit element 
of existence.’ 


Our readers have now, we believe, 


had sufficiently ample specimens of 


the extravagances of fancy in which 
French authors at present delight, 
and the question comes to be, to what 
are we to attribute this outrageously 
vicious taste in a people whose lite- 
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rature was formerly the most severe, 
chaste, and classical of any in Eu- 
rope? This question is partially an- 
swered by the observations with 
which we opened this paper. Per- 
haps, however, the diseased impulses 
of wonder and satiety have con- 
tributed even more than the causes 
above alleged to vitiate the modern 
literature of France. The natural 
emotions of Frenchmen seem to be 
worn out, or at least, for a season, 
fatigued and exhausted by the vio- 
lent elevations and depressions which 
for more than the last half century 
have kept them in a state of demo- 
ralising agitation. There has arisen, 
consequently, a craving for that 
overwrought excitement to which 
they have been so long habituated, 
and which the feverish restlessness 
and weakness in which their minds 
are now left demand. Stimulants 
and opiates constitute, therefore, the 
only intellectual diet which they re- 
lish; and thus we find, that for a 
work to be sought after in France it 
must be plentifully spiced and drug- 
ged with portents and marvels. And 
this is not strange; for after the 
visions of transcendental perfection 
which the great revolution unfolded, 
after its horrors, which make even 
the Miltonian imagination of hell 
comparatively, in some respects, but a 
faint and feeble conception, after the 
comet-like career of Napoleon, so 
full of lurid glory, astonishment, and 
dread, after the wonderful achieve- 
ments, exceeding all previous antici- 
pation, and the wonderful reverses 
withering these achievements into 
dust, which the French nation, even 
its living generation, has experienced, 
—it is no matter of surprise that the 
ordinary realities of life, however 
artistically combined, however sweet, 
refreshing, touching, or passionate, 
should cease to move. To be roused 
into admiration, the French people 
must be astonished ; and in literature 
the vulgar mind can only be thus 
affected “by enormous exaggerations. 

Add to this, that the irreligion of 
Frenchmen begets a proneness to 
mysticism, and we shall understand 
how it comes to pass that that species 

of fiction which belongs to the world 
of shadows and abstractions, which 
spurns the natural, and affects the 
supernatural, which is to us meat dis- 
tasteful, which we reluctantly admire 
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even when glowing with the genius 
of a Géethe or a Byron, and which 
has never obtained favour with our 
reading populace, should form the 
daily mental aliment of the literary 
market, supplied by the small fry of 
the press, to our French neighbours. 
It may be as well to add here, that 
the taste for the abstruse and the su- 
pernatural in literature which pre- 
vails in Germany is in many respects 
distinguished from the same propen- 
sity in the French school on which 
we have been commenting. In Ger- 
many, this taste may be traced to the 
fact, that in that country society has 
neither movement enough, nor pro- 
spective hope in precinct enough 
either to provoke effort, or to inspire 
interest. Its authors are thrown, 
therefore, back upon the far-away 
past, or forward on the distant fu- 
ture. The near of both looks too 
like the present to affect them. This 
present appears to be but an un- 
changing picture of the past, stripped 
of the illusions which distance im- 
parts ; and the future, as far as it can 
be soberly anticipated, but an iron 
continuance of the present. There 
is, indeed, a surprising immovabilit 
in the history of that nation. Though 
continually the theatre of war, it has 
never known revolution; and the 
middle ages, in all their grand out- 
lines at least, may be said still to sur- 
vive within its territory. At the 
same time, all objects practical and 
political are prescribed topics to Ger- 
man writers, to intermeddle with 
which would not only be contrary to 
the genius of the paternal despotism 
under which they live, but almost an 
act of treason against the happy 
quiectude of their country. The 
stillness and passiveness of the social 
state in which they vegetate consists, 
nevertheless, with a wonderful acti- 
vity of intellect ; and this contrast, 
in the same people, of the most pro- 
lific and enthusiastic mental energies, 
with a civil supineness nearly abso- 
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lute—a phenomenon which the world 
has never before witnessed—shews 
ey that both the poetic and 
a. 1i¢c aspect and character of 
ife in Germany lies deep beneath its 
surface. It thus happens that men 
of letters in that land become, from 
the very nature of their position, im- 
mersed in moods of metaphysical ab- 
straction. ‘Thought and fancy in 
them have no reference or application 
to material or practical realities, sim- 
ply because, exerting no influence on 
the world of actual things, they can- 
not possibly derive their inspiration 
from it. 

In conclusion, we beg leave to say, 
that the examples we have adduced 
of the crazy demoralisation of mind 
of the present novelists of France 
have not been sought for, and culled 
out of their works, but are the very 
first that offered themselves to our 
notice. Those who are acquainted 
with the actual light literature of 
that country will see that we have 
given a softened rather than an ex- 
aggerated picture of it. The diffi- 
culty in reading French romances 
and dramas is not to find such pass- 
ages as we have cited (these offer 
themselves in mountain piles) but 
to find here and there a few pages of 
a healthy tone of fancy and feeling, 
and of chaste and simple writing. 
Paul de Koch, who is a gross and in- 
decent caricaturist, is the only one 
among the novel-writers of France 
who attempts to paint scenes of real 
life; and, for this reason, whilst he 
is more relished on this side of the 
water than any of his fraternity, he 
is regarded by his countrymen as an 
author of a very inferior class. They 
affirm that his works are utterly de- 
void of philosophy and poetry ; and 
by philosophy and poetry they mean 
—chaos—such wild and whirling 
rhapsodies, vivid and indistinct as the 
phantoms delirium paints upon dark- 
ness, as we have given specimens of 
above. 
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I[anr-PastT seven;—a wintry night, 
cold work for poor travellers, and for 
the poor generally! But of what 
consequence is this to the soumités, 
the élite of the land, who reside in 
town, those who, par excellence, have 
a right to all the enjoyments of life, 
a thorough and “ indefeasible” right, 
explainable in six words,—* because 
they are able to pay?” It is true 
that they cannot always purchase an 
appetite for the said enjoyments, and 
whether enjoyment, correctly speak- 
ing, can exist without any appetite, 
is a problem which we cannot enter 
on at present. 

To return. In the house of that 
very eminent city merchant, Mr. 
Dickars Price, the gorgeous musical 
pendules had severally, and yet in 
tolerably correct unison, announced 
half-past seven, and the first dinner 
bell had rung. Within ten minutes 
more was to commence what Dr. 
Johnson calls the most important 
business of the day; and at* Mr. 
Dickars Price’s house in Park Lane, 
as well as at his house in the city, 
business was always managed “ in 
style.” Nay, more, it was conducted 
on a profound and well-pondered 
system, without which, indeed, there 
can be no permanent success in life, 
and our very thoughts hang together 
no better than ropes of sand. Mr. 
Dickars Price had often been heard 
to say, that it was absurd to think of 
siving dinners unless one kept a 
chef de cuisine, who thoroughly and 
scientifically understood his art, nor 
without a butler or major domo, who 
understood the whole arrangements 
and proper appliances of the table 
as complexively as Soult or Grouchy 
would anticipate the movements on a 
hattle-field. In short, convivial do- 
ings at the mansion of Mr. Dickars 
Price were always commee-fo, or, as 
the French persist in writing it, 
come él faut. 

Another maxim of the same wise 
dictator was, that one should never 
give a dinner-party unless he has 
guests who not only harmonise well 
together, but 
respect and attention. Accordingly, 
it is almost needless to add, that on 
the present occasion, as on all others 


are really deserving of 


of a similar kind, the circle at No. — 
ark Lane was composed of charac- 
ters ultra-respectable. Mr. Price, it 
is true, was a merchant in the city, 
and had not retired from business; 
he was, we believe, styled a Russia 
merchant, and, if so, dealt largely in 


tallow and skins. But no matter! The 


odour of the grease and leather did 
not extend to Park Lane, nor con- 
taminate, like bilge water, the bright- 
ness of his argent comptant. We have 

had banker-lords, and why should 
we not have Russia merchant lords ? 
Mr. Price always moved in first-rate 
society. ‘This evening, for example, we 
had my Lord Drumorum, a Catholic 
peer of immensely ancient family, and 
the proprietor of estates yielding a 
clear 40,0002. per ann., and who had 
only the other day lost twice that 
amount in loose or petty cash which he 
happened to have (or believed he had) 
lying snugly fallow at his bankers 
when the Seone stopped payment. 
What eventually became of it, Heaven 
knows ;—his lordship never did, and 
he cared not !—Why should he? For 
as he had determined never to expend 
or give away one fraction of the said 
petty cash, and would have plented 
poverty rather than lend a 251. 
cheque on any occasion, it would be 
rather difficult to prove how he could 
in any degree suffer from its being 
placed farther out of his reach. W hat 
other qualifications his lordship might 
possess besides that of “ having had 
losses,” it would not be very easy to 
divine, as he was scarcely ever in his 
life known to utter a complete sen- 
tence upon any subject! Then there 
was the Duchess-dowager of Bo- 
roughbridge, an elderly lady of the 
most amiable character, who, with a 
childlike meekness and mildness of 
spirit, could be as happy as the day 
was long, provided she had an atten- 
tive and skilful partner at the whist- 
table. Then we had Sir Decimus 
Jarmand, a gentleman of enormous 
repute in the literary and scientific 
world. Thereafter came Mr. 'Torpor 
Vivian, another savant, who, how- 


ever, had acquired more reputation 
for his wit (or buffoonery) and his 
gourmandise than for mere literary 
The solemn gravity of the 


powers. 
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baronet, whom Torpor Vivian de- 
lighted to plague, contrasted with 
the latter’s vivacity, was always di- 
verting. Torpor had the enviable 
talent of being constantly able to 
enjoy a good dinner, and was never 
in his life known to leave a heeltap, 
if the wine were creditable; also, the 
longer the bottle circulated, the more 
witty, vivacious, and clear-headed, did 
he become. And there were some 
other and well-known characters. 

As we said at commencement, the 
first dinner-bell had just rung, when 
a valet entered the room, and pre- 
sented to Mr. Dickars Price a visiting 
card, on which he glanced for a mo- 
ment. “ Mr. Ferdinand de Tropp!— 
Is it possible?” said he. “The eldest 
son, I presume, of my friend the 
banker at Vienna, with whom, in one 
way or another, I have had much 
correspondence. "Tis true, I did re- 
ceive a hint of his intended arrival, 
but ¢o-day had no idea. Well, shew 
the gentleman into the library.” 

“De Tropp!” croaked the old 
duchess, “why, [ know that name ; 
| remember, Brudenell and I had a 
letter of credit on De Tropp last 
summer when we passed through 
Berlin.” 

“Yes, very probable,” said Mr. 
Dickars Price, briskly; “they are 
people of great wealth and respect- 
ability, and the house has a junior 
branch at Berlin.” 

“The house at Berlin is the oldest 
and most respectable branch,” said 
the duchess, snappishly, for at times 
she could be rer cross. 

‘All the family are equally en- 
titled to the rank of Count or Graf,” 
said Mr. Price, “in right of their 
large possessions in Hungary.” 

‘Til tell you what, Price,” said 
Mr. 'Torpor Vivian, “ you had better 
go at once, and not keep the stranger 


waiting. According to my humble 
notions, your Hungarian Graf has 


presented himself at this hour to 
enjoy what he perhaps would call 
Sortune du pot.” 

* C’est bien possible gelu,” replied 
Mr. Dickars Price (who plumed him- 
self on his good French), “ but I must 
first examine his letter of introduc- 
tion.” 

The library in Mr. Price’s large 
mansion adjoied one of the draw- 
ing-rooms, and thither he retired. 

“Tis strange,” said he to himself, 
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“to make a first visit just at the 
dinner-hour, and Bourgeois ought to 
have said ‘not at home.’ But pro- 
bably this must be a raw young 
man.” 

A young man certainly presented 
himself, but not very young, and by 
his whole cut and demeanour cer- 
tainly the farthest possible from 
what is usually indicated by the word 
raw, also differing to an extreme de- 
gree from the tdeal of a German 
banker's pupil or son. The stranger 
appeared in a sort of undress en 
militaire; yes, en militaire certainly 
was the cut, but fearfully differing 
from that of an Anglo-militaire, and 
also diverging sadly from the costume 
usually exhibited at an English din- 
ner-party. But, gorgeous were the 
mustachios! Old Blucher himself 
did not, atter a seventy years’ growth, 
exhibit a pair more sweepingly fine ; 
and there was the Hangree Katt 
(Henri Quatre) on the chin, whilst 
the dark hair over the forehead was 
closely cut or combed back in the 
style of Charles L. of England, and 
Charles XII. of Sweden. As for the 
costume generally, perhaps it might 
well enough be designated as _half- 
pay déshabillé, and, consequently, of 
linen cuffs, collar, or front, none ap- 
peared. The waistcoat (not over- 
splendid) was carefully buttoned, and 
across it shone a massive gold chain, 
more ostentatious, indeed, than any 
one but a Jew would like to sport in 
London; but these foreigners have 
such odd habits!) The bow at mect- 
ing seemed rather awkward—also, 
perhaps, the result of foreign habits. 
But the introductory letter emerged 
from the folds of a handsome busi- 
ness-like pocket-book, and on it (the 
letter we mean) Mr. Dickars Price 
instantly recognised the handwriting 
of his well-known correspondents at 
Vienna. Indeed, there could be no 
mistaking that hand. Even the 
paper on which the letter was writ- 
ten served in itself as a credential, 
being from the fabrique of the house 
with their own wire-mark ; and the 
signature might have been identified 
with half an eye, so simple was it, 
and yet so difficult to imitate. 

The letter was brief, merely set- 
ting forth that it would be presented 
by the writer’s eldest son, who then 
intended paying his first visit to Lon- 
don. “For the rest,” said the emi- 
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nent merchant and banker, ‘I leave 
it to your own politeness, as one of 
our most honoured correspondents, 
to render him such attentions as may 
conveniently be in your power. He is 
a steady youth, and has been well 
disciplined in our counting-house. I 
feel convinced that he will return 
with flattering accounts of your great 
metropolis, which I also hope to see 
one day or another.” 

Whilst he perused this not very 
intricate document, the countenance 
of Mr. Dickars Price would have 
made a fine study for Hogarth. 
Every moment he expected the last 
dinner-bell to ring, and yet stood ir- 
resolute. He glanced from the letter 
to the bearer thereof, and vice versa, 
in strange perplexity. Could ¢hat Don 
Whiskerando be in reality the steady 
old banker’s accredited and steady 
son? And not less admirable in its wa 
was the dignified nonchalance with 
which the youth endured this ob- 
vious scrutiny. At length, Mr. 
Dickars Price, having wound up his 
logical inductions, was obliged “ se 
convenir,” as the French would per- 
haps say, that is, to make the most of 
a queer bargain. He, therefore, sud- 
denly held out both hands to the 
young dignitary, welcomed him to 
town, and said he was glad to add 
that his respected guest had arrived 
just “in pudding time.” 

“ Mais, pardonnez,” said the Graf 
(for they had spoken French), “je 
suis voyageur ; peut-étre je nose pas— 
perhaps I must not appear in dis 
costume ?” 

“ Ce west rien, mon ami,” replied 
Mr. Price, freezing with horror as he 
spoke. “For travellers, you know, 
allowance is always made. Besides, 
we are quite a family party, and 
sans fagon. You will meet only the 
Duchess of Boroughbridge, my Lord 
Drumorum, Sir Decimus Jarmand, 
and a few more intimate friends. 
Now, in the first place, let me intro- 
duce you to madame and my daugh- 
ters.” 

W hiskerando hereupon threw back 
his head like a Welshman, made a 
jerking motion to the upper part of 
his waistcoat, thereafter to his stock, 
as if searching for frill and collar; 
then, with another queer bow and 
most stately demeanour, stalked away 
before his dismayed host. 

On their entry into the drawing- 
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room, the last bell not having yet 

rung, there was among the guests 

but one sensation, namely, the wish 

for dinner, and the entrance of a so- 

litary new comer, however outland- 

ish in appearance, was not much re- 

garded. By those who thought at 

all on the matter, it might be con- 

cluded, however, that the foreign 
gentleman, having just arrived in 
town after a long journey, had come 
in haste to pay his respects, and that 
he judged wisely in not missing the 
opportunity of a good dinner for the 
sake of toilettising. ‘There was one 

in the family, however, namely, the 
black-eyed and rather pretty second 
daughter of Mr. Dickars Price, who 
did very particularly notice the in- 
troduction of the stranger, and, malgré 
the absence of collar, front, and cufis, 
malgré also the oddly cut and seedy 
habiliments, felt convinced that the 
man indeed was worth looking at, and 
that the moustachios were unpa- 
ralleled! But the younger daugh- 
ter was rather an oddity. She had 
always exhibited more than enough 
of naiveté, and, moreover, would think 
for herself, which conduct, as Miss 
Matchless, the governess, observed, 
was really very distressing, but 
seemed, nevertheless, incurable. The 
Hungarian Graf appeared instinct- 
ively quite aware of the preference 
thus bestowed upon him, and it 
eventually fell to his share to lead 
the beautiful Miss Theodosia to the 
dinner-table, which he did with much 
grace, only with rather too much of 
ceremony and gesticulation. 

During dinner, who but the Graf ? 
Mr. Dickars Price might indeed re- 
joice that his friend at Vienna had 
such a “talented” son, and that he 
himself had such an amusing guest. 
Why, the Graf could eat for three, 
drink for five, and talk for ten, if 
need were, and all the while his dark 
eyes kept sparkling like the wine he 
quaffed, and notwithstanding such 
immense energies he was not a bore. 
He interrupted no one; he merely 
glided into conversation with the 
mildest voice, looked for the most 
part extremely happy, and, had it not 
been for some queer fowrnowrs of ex- 
pression which jarred on the ear, 
might have been pronounced perfect. 

Mr. Torpor Vivian also possessed 
the art of gliding into conversation, 
and, moreover, of making puns, the 
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worst of which, as usual in such 
cases, served as well as the best, pro- 
vided only that people would laugh 
thereat. Placed vis-d-vis to the for- 
cigner, he obviously wished to make 
the latter his butt for the day; but 
never did Torpor fail in his tactics 
more completely. From every one 
of the snares laid by the wit did the 
Ilungarian escape with the glibness 
of an eel, and the adroitness of a 
monkey ; nay, for the most part he 
secured an immediate laugh on his 
own side, whilst his assailant saw his 
intended triumph a la grande dis- 
tance, and was obliged to try again 
upon another tack. 

The Graf, as already mentioned, 
could eat for three, and he did so; 
when a plateful of any sort of food 
was placed before him, the celerity 
with which he cleared away its con- 
tents was astounding. Perceiving 
that the butler did not replenish his 
glass quite so often as it might be 
desirable, he, without ceremony, had 
recourse to a wine-cooler containing 
some of the choicest sillerg, which 
stood in the middle of the table, at 
the same time politely helping his fair 
young friend, Miss Dosey, who sat 
on his left, and also the honourable 
Mrs. Brant, an old suivante of the 
duchess, who was on his right, such, 
as he said, being the facon in Hun- 
gary. 

* Til trouble you, Herr Graf, for 
a glass of that wine,” said Mr. Tor- 
por Vivian, perceiving that the for- 
eigner intended keeping the bottle 
entirely under his own management. 
“ As a citizen of the world, you are, 
no doubt, aware that the fagon of one 
country sometimes differs consider- 
ably from that of another. Here we 
circulate the bottle. By the by, it is 
an odd coincidence, but do you know, 
I had been thinking to myself for 
some time that you were a Hunga- 
rian ? 

“Comment? Ah, fort bien! Je 
vous entens ;” said the Graf, main- 
taining the most perfect good-hu- 
mour, and displaying a set of fiercely 
white teeth, somewhat like the fangs 
of a tiger. “ Yace, yace, venn I 
leave mine own contree, I not leave 
mine gooten appetite behind me. 
Moi, que non! Ha, ha! Monsieur, 
votre santé encore! Pheel your glass, 
and pass de bouteille, @ travers, s'il 
vous plait.” 
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“But you do not find our favourite 
French wines in England equal to 
those of Hungary, I fear?” resumed 
Mr. Vivian. “ You do not like them 
so well ?” 

“ Pardon, monsieur, je suis toujours 
heureux moi! Here, 1 am extremelee 
content ; vat you call happee alto- 
gedder! But I vill tell you some 
tings. The wines of Hungary are 
the best in de world, and you shall 
drink your two, three, five bouteilles 
and be as merry as you please, and 
nevare have no headache in de morn- 
ing.” 

“ Ah, by Jove!” said Mr. Torpor 
Vivian, “that is the very country for 
me. Herr Graf, you must be so 
kind as to shew me the way thither 
before I die.” 

“You go dere,” said the Graf, 
“and you never die at all, unless you 
like it. Nobody ever die in Hun- 
gary that is not already tired to live.” 

“A fine sporting country, I be- 
lieve?” said Mr. Vivian. “People 
shoot there with the long bow some- 
times? Eh, Signor Graf?” 

“Long bow?” repeated the for- 
eigner. “I not understand; but I 
vill tell you. The peoples in Hun- 
gary have no reason to die, because 
there are not enough of dem to eat 
and drink what de land produces. 
Le plus grand diner cost you dere 
just noting at all! All dat you vant 
sometimes, a la campagne, is une bonne 
cuisiniére. Ah, ah! bien obligé, mon 
ami; (to the butler) dis I call good 
eating—c’est superbe cela!” And the 
Graf devoted himself heart and soul 
to clearing out the contents of an- 
other plate. 

At a London dinner-table people 
have far too much of bon ton; that is 
to say, each one has too much re- 
gard for his own ease and welfare to 
be greatly amazed at any thing. 
Wonder is too strong an emotion, 
and yet there were two or three in- 
dividuals in the room who did look 
with no little surprise at the Graf's 
most vehement propensity for cating 
and drinking. T'wo or three platefuls 
were nothing; but then, such a suc- 
cession. One or two long glasses of 
gillery would have been right enough ; 
but then, a bottle!! And then, 
Bourgeois was obliged to bring up 
more of this very choice wine, the 
richest and finest oeil de perdrix from 
the very same binn which had been 
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specially approved by his late royal 
highness the Duke of York. Mr. 
Dickars Price did suspect that the 
usual accurate economy of his din- 
ner-table had been a little deranged, 
and might be still more so, as he did 
not perceive it possible how any one 
but a Chinese juggler could possibly 
stow away so much of hard eating 
and drinking without being the worse 
for it. 

If one or two capricious people 
were thus vexed, be it observed that 
this was all. The Graf himself with 
great complacency held on, being most 
pleasantly occupied ; till at last, by 
sheer dint of extreme good humour 
and grinning from ear to ear, with 
superlatively fine teeth, he had begun 
to divert almost the whole party ; and, 
as before said, the laugh was usually 
with him, not against him. At last he 
was heard to say, but sotto voce, and 
as if talking to himself, that “‘ moder- 
ation in all tings vas good, and he 
would eat and drink no more, he 
would rather have a little cheet chat.” 
This resolution, however, he did not 
intimate till after the desert was put 
on the table. 

But then commenced a brief scene, 
which had hitherto been unparalleled 
in Park Lane, and more especially 
did it seem strange in the presence of 
Mr. Torpor Vivian. Hitherto, that 
gentleman’s agreeable duty had been 
to “keep the table in a roar,” — at 
all events in a state of comfortable 
cachinnation, when the prevalent 
humour was mirthful, and even to 
break the current of politics and other 
grave subjects of debate when these 
were carried too far. But now, with- 
out seeming to entertain any wish or 
intention of the kind, the Graf by 
swift degrees engrossed the whole 
attention of the whole party. This 
consequence, like other great con- 
sequences, began from the merest 
trifle. His fair neighbour, Miss 
Dosey, had several times refused the 
Graf's offer of more wine; but in- 
stead of it she now even requested 
him to hand her an orange, where- 
npon the Graf proposed to demon- 
strate in what manner oranges were 
made to contribute amusement for 
young ladies in his country. With 
incredible quickness and dexterity he 
then fashioned two baskets, or rather 
pedestals (hour-glass fashion), and 
presented the fruit. There was no- 
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thing very new in this device; but 
the manner in which an old trick was 
revived attracted applause from all 
spectators, even from Mrs. Brant, 
who had seen much, but never any 
thing so neatly performed as that. 
However the basket trick was a com- 
mencement only. Five or six oranges 
were operated upon; and, as each 
produced some entirely novel effect, 
and one was sufficient for the accept- 
ance of Miss Dosey, they were sent 
round the table for admiration. Then 
the Graf took a seventh orange and 
flung it aloft in the air; whereupon 
Mrs. Brant half screamed, thinking 
that its descent would prove injuri- 
ous to the wine-glasses. However, 
the Graf received it nicely upon the 
point of a steel fork. Again and 
again he repeated this most hazard- 
ous experiment, till the risk became 
even painful to behold. Neither 
Miss Dosey nor any one else had ever 
dreamed of seeing such things done 
in Park Lane. 

“ Dese child’s plays,” gravely ob- 
served the Graf, “are thought bon 
exercise in my country. For ex- 
ample, venn I catch de orange on de 


Sourchette exactement, dis prove dat I 


have quick eye and goot nerfs. And 
we say, peoples who cannot do dese 
tings cannot do oder tings. Dere is 
philosophy in all dat. But now see! 
I trow dis oranges in de air, and he 
nevare come down no more!” 

And an orange was visibly flung 
aloft and never did come down. Not 
a vestige was to be found of it any 
where. And with this miraculous 
feat, Mr. Dickars Price hoped that 
his eccentric guest would have rested 
satisfied, but it was not exactly ~o. 

* Another leetle ting we do,” re- 
sumed the Graf, “ is sometimes after 
un grand diner, to shew dat we have 
still gooten appetite, we eat de knives 
and forks!” and here the Hungarian 
did visibly and unequivocally swallow 
a table-knife, whereat Torpor Vivian, 
who sat opposite, stared a good deal, 
but Miss Dosey only laughed. 

Perceiving Vivian’s surprise, the 
Graf, for his farther edification, im- 
mediately swallowed another knife, 
then a whole orange, then another, 
then a silver fork, and lastly a silver 
mustard-pot. Such events had never 
taken place before in Park Lane ; and, 
to say the truth, though they did ex- 
tort unanimous wonder, had not re- 
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ceived unqualified approval. In other 
respects the dinner passed off as usual. 
Evenings are short in London, and we 
have no time to reflect on the mar- 
vellous. When the ladies retired to 
the drawing-room, the facetious Graf 
betrayed his mortal nature by falling 
asleep. However, he awoke directly 
on the summons to coffee. 

*“ Ah, ha!” said he, “de café! 
That is goot tings! Je dormais. 
Mille pardons! Maintenant, je suis 
tout pret. Allons done !” 

Without ceremony, the Graf, on 
his entering the drawing-room, seated 
himself at the piano-forte, and pro- 
posed affording his new friends “a 
leetle example” how music was per- 
formed in Hungary. And he did so. 
Never had such performance been 
before heard in Park Lane. The 
very instrument itself must have been 
astonished at such execution. The 
Ifungarian Graf could do every thing. 
Who but the Graf? Unanimously it 
was admitted that “ these foreigners,” 
though very odd, were very enter- 
taining. But after coffee and lig- 
neurs, the Graf probably would have 
outdone all his former doings, having 
just betted to a considerable amount, 
with Torpor Vivian (who had vice 
in his eye), that he would stand for 
three minutes on his head, spinning 
round! Nay, he seemed mad enough 
to be disposed to try the experiment. 
Ilowever Mr. Price quietly, though 
dictatorially, ended that matter, by 
saying that amusements were very 
well in their way, but he wished to 
have a few minutes’ conversation on 
business, especially on the present 
state of the Hamburg markets. 

“If you desire it, with all my 
heart!” answered the Graf, “ and now 
that you remind me of business, I 
have one leetle ting to tell you, and 
I should, peut-étre, have forgotten him 
altogether. Est-il permis to retire 
for one petit moment to yon chambre 
@étude, and I will expliquer ?” 

“ By all means,” said Mr. Price. 
“Tam de trop here for the present.” 

* “ + +. 


None ever clearly knew what was 
the precise tenor of the conversation 
then addressed by the Hungarian to 
Mr. Dickars Price. After a good deal 
of question and answer, however, it 
ended with the Graf receiving from 
his host an oblong piece of paper, on 
one corner of which were inscribed 
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the figures 350/., which the former de- 
posited in his pocket-book. Another 
circumstance transpired—namely, an 
appointment in the city for two o'clock 
the following day, upon which con- 
siderable store seemed to be set. 

On their return to the drawing- 
room, Mr. Dickars Price felt somehow 
or another as if he had made a blun- 
der, but it was too late to recover. 
By some chance it was proposed that 
the foreigner should be the duchess’s 
partner at whist, to which he agreed 
with alacrity. Deep and profound 
was the Hungarian’s attention to the 
game, yet he played and betted with 
as much nonchalance as if the stakes 
had been nothing. During every 
deal he talked gaily if any body ad- 
dressed him, but became silent and 
calm thereafter. Never had the old 
duchess been better pleased with any 
partner. Indeed her grace had every 
reason to be so. The Graf needed 
no remind as to his duty. He recol- 
lected every card, was always wide 
awake, and he and the duchess were 
so pertinaciously gainers, that it be- 
came difficult to break up the table. 
Such a run of luck at whist had never 
before been known in Park Lane. 

Strange to say, notwithstanding all 
his eccentricities, the majority of 
voices towards the close of the even- 
ing were in favour of the Graf, who 
took leave about two o'clock, saying 
that he knew exceedingly well the 
way to his hotel, and naming one at 
no great distance. Indeed the only 
dissentient voices were those of Mr. 
Torpor Vivian and Mr. Dickars 
Price, the latter of whom had from 
the first moment of meeting detected 
certain points in the Graf’s conduct 
such as he could by no means recon- 
cile with the character which he 
would have wished to find in the son 
of his honoured correspondent. 

But, as already said, the majority 
were strongly unanimous. As to 
Miss Theodosia, be the truth at once 
declared! her mind was made up. 
She had, indeed, read and dreamed 
of such wonderful men as the Graf, 
but never before seen one. Ler sus- 
ceptible heart had been touched, and 
her affections were engaged for ever! 

Such was the state of affairs as the 
Graf left it in Park Lane, and such it 
continued the next morning, when 
Mr. Price intended going as usual to 
the city. He seldom betook himself 
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thither at a very early hour; for all 
the business ofa well-ordered count- 
ing-house moved on, like machinery, 
without him,—every clerk fulfilling 
his allotted duties although the main- 
spring was invisible. But at length 
he sallied forth. Every afternoon 
had its important business of one 
sort or another ; and this day in par- 
ticular was not to be blinked. Three 
hundred pounds embarked for a fo- 
reigner, although the son of an an- 
cient ally, must be returned punctu- 
ally to the moment appointed ; 
otherwise, woe to the heedless bor- 
rower! Mr. Price was not a man to 
be trifled with in money matters — 
not he! 

At two o'clock he was at his desk, 
ready to receive the Hungarian, for 
whose advent he had prepared the 
clerks. But two o'clock approached, 
came, and passed away. ‘The Hun- 
garian was not punctual. Then ar- 
rived about five-and-twenty other 
people, who were audienced and dis- 
missed one after another; the day 
wore on till four o'clock, and still no 
news of the Graf! But the dictator 
did not usually leave the city till five ; 
and about half-past four a travelling 
carriage, with four post-horses, drew 
up to the counting-house gates; a 
stylish arrival, more like that of a 
dashing M.P. at the west end than 
aught which is commonly observable 
in the city. A card was brought up, 
and presented to Mr. Price,—* Mr. 
Ferdinand de Tropp!” The “same, 
but yet another!” that is to say, an- 
other copy from the original of ‘that 
identical card which had rather dis- 
turbed his equanimity at yesterday's 
dinner-hour. Probably, this was 
some new crotchet of the facetious 
Grat’s. He might have driven out 
to see the country,—to Richmond, 
for example,—and returned from 
thence in his post-chaise. But if so, 
why on earth go through the cere- 
mony of sending up his visiting-card 
at a counting-house? Where was 
the fun or humour of this thing? It 
was, to say the truth, but a childish 
trick, and too much in keeping with 
other tricks, such as cobbling oranges, 
and swallowing knives and mustard- 
pots ! 

The merchant's perplexity on this 
point, however, was soon diversified 
by a greater. ‘The visitor in due 
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time followed his card; but, good 
Heavens! what a difference! The 
Monsieur de ‘Tropp who now entered 
was a little, fat, punchy youth, with 
light hair, light blue eyes, and an 
obtusely comfortable expression of 
countenance, sufficiently indicating 
that the possessor thereof would not 
be diverted from the quiet path of 
common-sense by any delusive gleams 
of genius. Never, surely, was there 
exhibited a more striking contrast 
than that existing between ‘the Hun- 
garian Graf of yesterday and his pre- 

sent representative! 

Again,— Mr. Dickars Price’s coun- 
tenance would have made a good 
study for Hogarth. His reception 
of the new comer was not cordial, 
and did no credit to his character for 
gentlemanly politeness. ‘The truth 
was, that he desiderated another Graf, 
and especially looked for the repay- 
ment of three hundred pounds, which 
on very specious grounds had been 
advanced for use early in the morn- 
ing, previous to the liberation of a 
certain portmanteau, with certain cre- 
dentials from the custom-house, and 
other important arrangements. But 
unluckily, as it has happened on 
divers other occasions in this motley 
world, explanations came, but hard 
cash did not. 

“There must be some strange mis- 
take, sir,” said Mr. Price, ‘coldly. 
“ You will excuse me, but this iden- 
tical card—-I mean another from the 
same stamp—was presented at my 
private house yesterday, accompanied 
with a letter of introduction.” 

“ And you received the bearer ?” 

“ Unquestionably I did! How 
could I act otherwise, when he pre- 
sented a letter of recommendation 
from our honoured correspondents 
at Vienna ?” 

“The impudent rascal !” said Mon- 
sieur de Tropp secundus. “ But I 
hope your London police will catch 
him !” 

“ Why, what on earth is the mat- 
ter?” said Mr. Dickars Price. What 
is the meaning of all this ?” 

“In the first place,” said Monsieur 
de Tropp, “ being necessitated to pay 
my respects here without any direct 
letter of introduction, I must beg to 
assure you, that our bankers in Lom- 
bard Street, on whom I have already 
waited, are fully empowered, by the 
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credentials placed in their hands, to 
assure you that I am what I appear 
to be, and that ig 

“ Well, sir; but to the point,” said 
Mr. Price, impatiently. “ How did 
your letter fall into such very im- 
proper hands ?” 

“T had been in Ireland,” said M. 
De Tropp; “ that rascal was a pass- 
enger in the steam-boat by which I 
crossed from thence to Liverpool. 
He had travelled in Germany, and 
spoke the language passably well : he 
also told me long stories about his 
various acquaintances in London,— 
indeed seemed to feel completely at 
home there,—describing its locale, 
manners, and amusements, to the de- 
tail of which I listened with civility, 
though I distrusted the man. Un- 
fortunately, he put up at the same 
hotel, and heard me say that I should 
unavoidably be detained for a week, 
on business, at Liverpool. One af- 
ternoon, on returning to my private 
parlour, in which I had been writing 
letters all the previous morning, I 
discovered that a pocket-book, con- 
taining only a few memoranda, and 
some introductory letters, had been 
stolen—I always suspected that this 
vagabond might be the thief, be- 
cause F 

“ But who on earth is he ?” 

“JT found out his history,” said 
Monsieur De Tropp; “ he is a ras- 
cally itinerant French juggler! !” 

We need scarcely add that the 
strenuous efforts which were made 
through the Bow Street police esta- 
blishment to discover the soi-disant 
Hungarian Graf proved in vain. In 
fact, that gentleman, having duly re- 
ceived payment from Mr. Price’s 
bankers of a cheque for 350/., seemed 
impressed with the notion that this 
amount of ready money would pro- 
cure him far more of the blessings of 
life upon the Continent than it could 
possibly do in London. Consequent- 
ly, after having pocketted a canvass 
bag full of sovereigns, which he car- 
ried about him with admirable fa- 
cility, he stepped on board the Mag- 
net steam-boat, which was just then 
conveniently departing for Boulogne. 
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With regard to the veritable Mon- 
sieur De ‘Tropp, the “Simon Pure,” 
he was of course invited to the hos- 
pitable mansion of Mr. Price, in Park 
Lane ; but he turned out a mere man 
of business, and a dull companion. 
He ate sparingly, and mixed his wine 
with water; he had no remarkable 
anecdotes about longevity in Hunga- 
ry, and played no tricks with oranges, 

nives, or mustard-pots ; he did play 
whist, however, but blundered and 
lost,—1:is head apparently being con- 
fused, and preoccupied with abstruse 
calculations. On the whole, he was 
stupid and opinidtre,— sometimes al- 
most morose end sullen. Nor did it 
ever occur to him as an act of duty 
to offer restitution of the money, 
which had been lost to Mr. Dickars 
Price solely through his folly and 
carelessness in allowing his pocket- 
book to be stolen. It must be owned, 
therefore, that Simon Pure’s appear- 
ance at the mansion in Park Lane 
was a failure. 

As for Miss Theodosia, we have 
already hinted that she was rather 
odd ; and in order to keep up the cha- 
racter for bizarrerie, she actually took 
the adventure of the Hungarian to 
heart, has never been her own woman 
since, and still (if we may be allowed 
the phrase) swears by the mous- 
tachios! Nay, she has got the orange- 
basket which he made for her, and 
keeps it as a relic; and she possesses 
also an iron cross and chain with 
which it is supposed he presented 
her, and wears it round her neck. 
She has even been known in trying 
the effects of a “ Perry-yan” pen 
upon satin paper, with blue ink, to 
write these words :— 

‘* T have asilent sorrow here, 
A grief I’ll ne’er impart.” 


And truly, if she should wish to 
speak of the Hungarian Graf primus 
—him of the moustaches and mustard- 
pots— it is better to hold her tongue 
in the domestic circle, at all events; 
for, on the remotest allusion to that 
subject, Mr. Dickars Price looks as 
black as midnight. 
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The Life of Sir Murray Maxwell. 


LIFE OF SIR MURRAY MAXWELL, 


Cuaprer IX. 


PROCEEDINGS ON SHORE-~ PREPARATIONS BY THE ENEMY —BATTLE OF LISSA. 


Wate the Acorn and the boats were 
thus actively employed, the Alceste 
and Active maintained a fixed posi- 
tion, either in the harbour of Lissa, 
or in the channel between that island 
and the main, where they could watch 
and frustrate whatever movements 
might be made by the large military 
force in Leisina. By and by, how- 
ever, the horizon began to overcast, 
and Captain Maxwell found it neces- 
sary in some degree to alter his ar- 
rangements, and to look more to de- 
fensive than to offensive operations. 
Accordingly, on the 12th of Septem- 
ber, he wrote to recall the gun-boats, 
the presence of which for the more 
immediate protection of Lissa had 
become indispensable. 


“ As the Active,” says he, in his 
letter to Captain Bligh, ‘‘ is ordered to 
station herself between Brayza and Lei. 
sina for the purpose of hindering the 
enemy’s threatened attack upon Lissa, 
you will continue to keep up the coast- 
blockade by laying at or cruising about 
Archangelo; and you will occasionally 
run down inside Scotta, to reconnoitre 
Trace and Spalato, and to communicate 
to me any information of importance 
which you may receive relative to the 
enemy’s movements.” 


In this state things continued till 
the end of the month, when events 
befell of which we judge it best to 
give an account in the words of him 
who was the chief actor in them. 


“ H.M.S, Alceste, Lissa, 
** Oct. 2, 1811. 

“ Sir,—I embrace the opportunity of 
the Diana privateer returning to Malta, 
to inform you that the enemy’s frigates 
have left Ragusa, and gone to Pola. 

“ The Acorn having got on shore near 
Archangelo, where she is employed to 
intercept the enemy’s coasting trade, I 
proceeded from this place to her assist- 
ance; and, after taking every thing out 
of her, we succeeded in getting her off 
without any material injury having been 
sustained. I then sent her to Carnesa 
to obtain ballast and water, and took up 
her station at Archangelo, leaving the 
Active to watch Lissa. On the evening 
ofthe 2ist of September the Danae, Floré, 


and Caroline hove in sight. They had 
come down from Ragusa between the 
islands in a strong, dark, south-east wind, 
and now made their appearance at the 
entrance of the bay of Archangelo, where 
they formed in line of battle, 

** The Alceste, having anchored with 
springs, was in three minutes ready to 
receive them; but, as they came there 
no doubt with the hope of finding the 
Acorn (which they would have certainly 
taken or destroyed), the sight of a large 
frigate occupying her berth made them 
pause ; and, to our great astonishment, 
after shortening sail, they passed outside 
without attacking us. I immediately 
cut my cable and went out to engage 
them ; which a dark and tempestuous 
night coming on would have enabled me 
to do with great advantage, And so close 
after them were we when we cut, that 
there was nobody on board who did not 
calculate on being in action in less than 
two hours. Unfortunately, however, 
they took advantage of the darkness to 
change their course ere we could come 
up with them ; and while we stood for 
Ancona under a great press of sail, they 
steered for Pola. I shall never cease to 
lament this issue as a serious misfortune. 

“I regret, sir, extremely that the 
enemy should have passed us untouched ; 
but the condition of Lissa, and the pre- 
parations made to attack it are such, that 
1 cannot with my small force at once 
cover the approaches to the island and 
watch every movement of enemy’s ships 
in the upper Adriatic. Would to God 
this island were garrisoned ! for till it be 
I am afraid that their cruisers must be 
suffered to go and come with impunity. 

‘* Captain Gordon hasjustreturned from 
reconnoitring Ancona. On the 28th 
there were two brigs ready for sea, and 
a Venetian corvette stripped. You will 
observe by the accompanying returns 
that we shall soon be in want of some 
species of provisions. 

“ To Cuartes Rowtey, Esq., 

“* Captain of H. M. S. Eagle.” 


We are not aware that of this 
meeting between the Alceste and the 
French squadron from Ragusa any 
public notice has been taken. The 
circumstance is surely to be lamented ; 
not alone because silence on such a 
subject withholds from the captain and 
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crew of a British ship of war the 
credit which is due to them, but be- 
cause the conduct of the enemy ap- 
pears to have been disgraceful in the 
extreme. The French frigates Danae 
and Floré were each of them equal, in 
point of size and weight of metal, to 
the Alceste. As for the relative 
numbers of their people, they were 
probably superior ; while the cor- 
vette, mounting from twenty-eight 
to thirty-two guns, was an opponent 
in a scrambling fight not lightly to 
be spoken of. It may be that the 
enemy had strict orders to avoid a 
battle. It is possible, though not 
very probable, that their looking into 
Archangelo Bay was a mistake from 
beginning to end; but of one fact 
there can be no doubt, that seeing 
the Alceste there, and failing to 
attack her, they covered themselves 
with disgrace. Whether the French 
commodore wasever called to account, 
is more than we can tell; but the 
fate of an Englishman who should 
have acted as he did, supposing any 
English captain capable of such 
cowardice, would not have been 
doubtful for one hour. 

A rigid scrutinist, a strict observer 
of the rules of stratégé, would be apt 
to blame Captain Maxwell for an 
excess of boldness on this occasion. 
Let us justify him from the charge 
by stating, first, that when he offered 
battle to such a superior force, he 
had the whole of his ship’s company 
on board; and, next, that except 
during the chase he fell upon the 
only expedient which appeared to be 
open to him. The enemy being in 
possession of the mouth of the bay, 
all means of retreat were cut off; 
his choice, therefore, lay between a 
determined resistance and the doing 
that which never would have been 
done by him—the hauling down his 
colours. And ifthe chase do appear 
somewhat more Quixotic than pru- 
dent, let its propriety be judged of 
by considering not the mere isolated 
fact, but the ends which the British 
commander desired to attain by it. 


“‘T think,” says Lieutenant Howard 
Moore, who served at that time as master 
on board the Alceste, and wrote a letter 
on the subject which has been put into 
our hands, “‘ I think that it was one ofthe 
most daring and gallant attempts I ever 
knew or heard of, our giving chase to 
the two frigates and corvette from Arch. 
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angelo. They came there expecting to 
find the Acorn sloop of war which we 
relieved a few days before, and they 
hauled off when they saw a frigate ready 
to receive them. It was late in the 
evening ; and as soon as it became dusk, 
Captain Maxwell ordered the cable to be 
cut and all sail made in chase, to cut off 
the rear frigate, which he thought he 
could do before the others would be able 
to shorten sail, haul to the wind, and 
assist her, as they were sailing before the 
wind with studding-sails, We kept 
sight of them with the night-glasses for 
some time, but the night became dark 
and squally and they were lost sight of ; 
and though we carried a press of sail in 
the direction we last saw them, they 
escaped by changing their course.” 


The French squadron, after a bricf 
stay at Pola, proceeded to Trieste, 
where a formidable armament had 
for some time been assembling for 
the avowed purpose of recovering 
Lissa, and throwing supplies into 
Corfu. One ship, indeed, was all 
that was wanting to complete their 
force, namely, the Rivoli of 74 guns, 
which lay in Venice ; but the Rivoli 
was destined not to join them, either 
then or at any subsequent period. 


** T have much pleasure in informing 
you,” writes Captain Maxwell on the 
10th of October to Commodore Rowley, 
“that I have received information, by 
three vessels arrived from Venice, that 
the Rivoli, while attempting about nine. 
teen days ago to come out upon the 
Cumel, has been so much damaged, that 
they were obliged to send her back into 
the arsenal, and totally to dismantle her. 

“ They had tried her with her lower- 
deck guns in, after getting her on the 
Camel ; and their weight, it is supposed, 
was the cause of such an increased 
pressure upon the ship’s sides, that a 
great many knees were broken below, 
and they say the Camel is ruined. ‘This 
is a fortunate accident for our tenure of 
Lissa, which I trust we shall now be 
able to protect until the troops arrive. 
The expedition against us was to have 
sailed from Trieste, where all but the 
Rivoli are now assembled, namely, the 
Danae, Floré, Uranice, and a Russian 
10-gun frigate, with three corvettes. 
The French government have purchased 
large quantities of grain, which they 
have shipped or are shipping in Greek 
and Turkish polacres taken up for the 
purpose. A Russian corvette is also 
fitted out and laden with grain. 

* Five hundred seamen have lately 
arrived at Venice from the ports of 
France to man this expedition; and | 
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have no doubt, from the quantity of grain 
which they carry with them, that, after 
recovering Lissa, they mean to attempt 
the relief of Corfu ; but I trust through 
your timely increase of our force, and 
this accident to the Rivoli, their plans 
will be defeated. 

‘* The enemy’s troops still continue 
at Leisina and Brayza, all ready forcoming 
over ; they say, 3000 strong. We, on 
the other hand, keep up the blockade of 
the Dalmatian coast ; to raise which 
must be a matter of great importance to 
the enemy, if they be, as report describes, 
on the eve of a war with Turkey as well 
as with Russia. The Montenegrens are 
said to be ripe for revolt. By every 
boat that arrives from Cattaso, I hear that, 
if we could shew ourselves with the 
frigates off the Boca, they would cut 
every Frenchman’s head off. But Lissa 
cannot be left.” 


It will be observed that in this 
letter Captain Maxwell alludes to a 
seasonable addition which had been 
made to his force. The reinforcement 
in question consisted of the Unité, 36, 
Captain Edwyn Henry Chamberlayne 
commander ; the presence of which 
undeniably contributed to his mental 
quiet: yet is it past dispute that his 
position as the sole defender of Lissa 
had become both an anxious and a 
critical one. A detachment of troops 
was promised to garrison the place, 
but the promise had not yct been 
fulfilled. The enemy's corps at 
Leisina was described as increasing 
its numbers daily ; and to open the 
way for a descent of the whole upon 
the island, a single day's superiorit 
at sea seemed alone to be needed. 
Now there appeared no just ground 
for assuming that such superiorit 
might not be acquired. The Rivoli, 
to be sure, was rendered for a time, 
at least, unserviceable; but then 
there were four frigates and five 
corvettes at Trieste, the whole of 
which might at any moment come 
upon him, and that, too, when a 
portion of his very inadequate force 
should be employed to keep in check 
the boats and other transports at 
Leisina. Moreover, he was sadly at 
a loss for intelligence on which he 
could depend, there being neither 
neutrals nor coasters whom he could 
bribe to act as his spies, and from his 
own ships he was too weak to spare 
one for the purpose of picking up 
information. He had nothing, there- 
fore, to trust to except the sagacity 
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of his own strong mind, and his 
knowledge of the devoted heroism of 
the brave men whom he had the 
happiness to command. 

Cut off from the ordinary channels 
of intelligence, Captain Maxwell took 
up a position of defence by anchor- 
ing his three frigates in the Chan- 
nel, between the south-east point of 
Lissa and the Spalmador Islands. 
From that point the ships could 
command a view of two-thirds, at 
least, of the island of Lissa, besides 
looking directly into the harbour of 
Leisina, whence the principal danger 
threatened. Meanwhile the Acorn 
was detached to co-operate with the 
gun-boats, as a support to the par- 
ties of marines and seamen by whom 
the island was held. The following 
letter of instructions, handed over to 
Captain Bligh seems to us not un- 
worthy of insertion, as well because 
of the sound practical sense which 
pervades every line of it, as because 
it offers no unfair transcript of the 
particular mind from which its con- 
tents emanated :— 

“ Alceste, off Lissa. 
** Oct, 16, 1811, 

“Sir,—Inclosed you will receive a 
copy of the private signals which are 
henceforth to be used between the ships 
and the signal-posts on shore. 

**T leave you in charge of the island, 
reposing perfect confidence in your ex- 
ertious to preserve it, A strict and vi- 
gilant look-out will, I know, be kept, 
both night and day, Three privateers 
under weigh every night, with a boat 
from each of the others, and two of yours 
—this will keep them in check on the 
other side; and if we prevent the fri- 
gates and convoy from passing, as I 
trust we shall, Lissa may do us all cre- 
dit yet. 

“It will be a good plan, either to- 
morrow or next day, if the weather be 
fine, to weigh with your whole force, 
gun-boats, privateers, &c., and stand 
over to Leisina, just to shew them what 
they have to expect. If you man the 
little Acorn, she will make a good night 
guard-boatfor you. Inthe event of your 
being attacked, fires upon Whitby Hill, 
Mount Gordon, and Mount Hornby, will 
bring us all immediately to your assist- 
ance. See that good piles of wood are 
prepared. I know there is plenty upon 
the latter. The two gun-boats had bet- 
ter send for their water to Camesa; the 
privateers’ boats often go in the morning 
and return by the evening. Take any 
one of the prize tribaccalos, and send that 
for your water, ‘The island will also be 

> 
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dependent on you for water. There are 
some casks on shore which might be 
filled and kept in the trib: rccalos, and 
these being anchored with the gun-boats 
under Point St. George, the island could 
be supplied, as it should stand in need, 
They are all victualled for a month. 
Your purser must endeavour to purchase 
a fortnight’s wine or spirits, ¢ as some days 
may yet elapse ere the victuallers arrive. 
In the event of your receiving any im- 
portant information, or if any news 
should reach you from Corfu, send out a 
privateer with it to me. 

‘“‘ Take care that M. Talparo sends his 
vessel out to-day, to recall all the 
privateers. Both he and Albenaza were 
getting one ready to go this morning. 
Any order they want for the purpose 
send in my name. I do not wish any 
embargo to be kept on, therefore sign, 
and give the boats going out the usual 
billets to pass the island. Lieut. Lloyd, 
R.N., commanding at Hoste’s Island, 
will give you the necessary form. If 
they want any thing done on the bat- 
teries, I am sure you will assist them. 
Should the line-of-battle ship come with 
the frigates, and we are beat, endeavour 
to escape with all the people from 
Hoste’s Island and Camesa; but if you 
cannot get out of the harbour, defend 
yourselves to the last extremity, as every 
hour we may look for reinforcements. 
Sut I have every confidence in our ul- 
timate success, whatever may be the ex- 
tent of the enemy’s means. 

“‘T send you an order which you will 
get copied ‘aud stuck up in the public 
square, relative to mules and cattle, in 
the event of the enemy landing. It is 
probable that one of the ships will com - 
municate with the island every day.” 


In this manner the month of Oc- 
tober ran its course, without the 
occurrence of any events which ap- 
pear to demand especial notice, yet 
in a state to Captain Maxwell and 
the little squadron under his com- 
mand of constant exertion and con- 
siderable anxiety. The early days 
of November gave promise of more 
stirring work to be cut out for 
them, for it was clear that the ene- 
my were about to strike a blow. 
The force which they had assembled 
at Trieste received some fresh acces- 
sion almost every day. ‘Two of their 
frigates, likewise, were heard of as 
having escaped from Toulon to 
Corfu; and these, by and by, made 
their appearance off Ragusa, accom- 
panied by an armed storeship, which 
they had picked up at the latter 
island. Moreover, the Eagle, Com- 
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modore Rowley, captured the Cor- 
ceyne on the 27th, a third frigate of 
large size, and chased a fourth into 
Brindisi. Accordingly, the commo- 
dore, while he used his best exertions 
to intercept such portions of the ene- 
my’s fleet as might pass from various 
stations towards the point of rendez- 
vous, considered it judicious to put 
the commanders of his own detach- 
ments on their guard, and wrote, 
among others, a letter of warning to 
Captain Maxwell :— 


“The enemy,” says he on the 9th of 
December, “‘ are moving in all quarters ; 
we must, therefore, collect our force. 
I can get no answer from Palermo as to 
the probable time when the promised 
garrison for Lissa is to set out, so you 
had better concentrate your strencth, and 
keep at sea, moving round the island. I 
am ‘extremely anxious about the King- 
fisher. Ihope the enemy have not taken 
her. The three frigates seen off Ragusa 
are evidently from Corfu ; but my report 
makes mention of no more than two as 
having sailed, and I am therefore in 
much fear that the corvette is the King- 
fisher. You must destroy every thine 
upon Hoste’s Island, unless you think 
that you can keep close enough to pre- 
vent the enemy from getting hold of it 
before you have had time to secure it.” 


Before the preceding letter was 
penned, much more had reached its 
destination, Captain Maxwell met 
and engaged the frigates therein al- 
luded to, and the result of the en- 
counter at once freed the acting 
governor of Lissa from all immediate 
apprehensions for the safety of his 
post, and inflicted a blow upon the 
enemy’s naval strength in the Adri- 
atic from which it never afterwards 
recovered. Perhaps we cannot do 
better than permit the leader in this 
brilliant affair to tell his own tale in 
his own words, while we confine our- 
selves to such remarks, both upon 
the service and the style in which it 
was performed, as the circumstances 
ofthe case may appear to warrant :— 

“ H.M.S. Alceste, off Lissa, 
** Dec. 7th, 1811. 

“ Sir,—His Majesty’s ships under my 
orders, having been driven from their 
anchorage by strong gales, had taken 
shelter in Lissa when the telegraph 
upon Whitby Hill signalised ‘three sus- 
picious sail south.’ A strong wind from 
the E.N.E. told against us; but we took 
advantage of the first lull that occurred, 
and the Alceste, Active, and Unité were, 
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through the indefatigable exertions of 
both officers and men, warped out of 
Port St.George. We now made weigh, 
and on the evening of the 28th ult. were 
met off the south end of Lissa by Lieut, 

M‘Dougall of his Majesty's ship Unité, 

who, with a judgment and zeal that do 
him infinite credit, had put back when on 
his passage to Malta in a neutral, in 
order to acquaint me that he had seen 
three French frigates forty miles to the 
southward, Every sail was immediately 
carried, and at nine o'clock in the morn. 
ing of the 29th we had the satisfaction to 
come in sight of the enemy, then sailing 
slowly along the shores of the island of 
Augusta. 

**As soon as we hove in sight the 
enemy formed line on the larboard tack, 
and for a short time stood towards us; 
but finding that his majesty’s ships bore 
down upon them under all sail, in close 
line abreast, they bore up to the north. 
west, and set studding-sails. At11 a.m. 
the rearmost ship separated from her 
consorts and stood to the north-east, 
I immediately detached the Unité after 
her, and Captain Chamberlayne’s report 
to me of the result of the chase I have 
the honour to inclose :— 

“*We closed the enemy by degrees, 
and at 1-2 p.m. the Alceste commenced 
action by engaging the ship in rear as 
she passed to get at the commodore. The 
firing had not continued many minutes 
ere an unlucky shot brought ‘down our 
main-top-mast, which caused us una- 
voidably to drop a little astern. Cheers 
of ‘ Vive l’Empereur!’ now resounded 
from both ships. They evidently ima- 
gined that the day was their own, not 
heing aware of the sort of second that I 
had in my gallant friend Captain Gordon, 
But he soon made them change their 
note; he pushed the Active up under 
every sail till he got her within pistol- 
shot of his opponent, and brought her to 
close action. 

“* While this was going on, the head- 
most ship shortened sail, and stood to- 
wards the Alceste. Disabled in our masts 
we certainly were, though not, [ trust, 
in our guns, as the enemy found to his 
cost, for, after a warm conflict of two hours 
and forty minutes, the French commo- 
dore made sail to the westward, a ma- 
nauvre which we were too much crippled 
to prevent, The remaining frigate, how- 
ever, after being totally dismasted, sur- 
rendered, with five feet of water in her 
hold. She proved to be the Pomone of 
forty-four guns and 322 men, and was 
commanded by Captain Rosamel, who 
fought his ship with a skill and bravery 
that have earned for him the respect and 
esteem of his opponents, The consort 
which escaped was the Pauline, of the 
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same force, commanded by M. D. Mont- 
fort, Capitaine de Vaisseaux, with a broad 
pendant. They were both from Corfu, 
and on their way to join the squadron at 
Trieste. 

‘** © The loss in this action has been tothe 
Alceste, twenty in killed and wounded ; 
to the Active, thirty-five ; tothe Pomone, 
fifty. Captain Gordon, I deeply regret 
to say, has lost a leg; but I thank God 
that he is doing well. On bis merits as 
an officer 1 need not dwell, they are 
known to his country ; and, as a man, he 
lives in the hearts of all who bave the 
happiness to serve with him. His first 
lieutenant, Dashwood, lost an arm soon 
after the captain was wounded, and the 
ship was fought in a way that reflects 
the highest honour upon him by Lieu- 
tenant Haye. The services of this latter 
officer have been frequently noticed on 
former occasions always with the strongest 
commendation by his captain, who also 
speaks in the warmest praise of acting 
Lieutenant Moriarty, of Mr. Lothian 
(midshipman), of Lieutenant Meers, r.m., 
and of every officer, seaman, and marine 
under his command. 

«** Although our success has not been 
so complete as I trust that it would have 
been had the Alceste succeeded in taking 
up her intended position alongside of the 
Pauline, I feel it my duty to state that 
every officer and man in this ship has 
behaved most gallantly. Iwas ably as- 
sisted on the quarter-deck by my first 
lieutenant (A. Wilson) and by the mas- 
ter, Mr. Howard Moore; and the main. 
deck guns were admirably directed by 
Lieutenant J. Montague and Mr. James 
Adair, acting in the place of Lieutenant 
Hickman, whom I left at Lissa with the 
gun-boats. It has been a mortifying 
thing to two very deserving officers, 
Lieutenant Miller, a.m. (Active), and 
Lieutenant Floyd, r.m. (Alceste), that 
being detained on shore with most 
of their respective parties, for the defence 
of Lissa, hourly threatened with an attack, 
they were not enabled to take part in the 
action, nor, of course, to share the tri- 
umph of their messmates. 

‘** The Kingfisher hove in sight and 
joined soon after the action, and Captain 
Tritton rendered essential service by tak- 
ing the prizes in tow. 

‘**Captain Bligh, of the Acorn, to 
whom, in our absence, I have intrusted 
the defence of Lissa, has an arduous 
duty to perform. But insuperable diffi- 
culties never arise where all are actuated 
by zeal for his majesty’s service, and the 
little squadron which you have done me 
the honour to commit to my charge has 
an abundant share of the quality. 

«The Unité has just joined, after see. 
ing the Persanne into Lissa, and Captain 
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Chamberlayne, with his usual alacrity, 
has repaired damages and made the sig- 
nal ‘fit for service. I am happy to 
add that in a few hours more this ship 
will, in a like manner, be in a condition 
to hoist it. 

«««T intend sending the Active, as soon 
as possible, with the prizes and prisoners 
to Malta, an arrangement which, consi- 
dering the state of her wounded officers 
and men, will, I am sure, meet with your 
approbation. Inclosed are the lists of 
killed and wounded.’ 

“To Captain Rowley, 

‘* H.M.S. Eagle.” 


The leading characteristic in this 
very interesting despatch is its ex- 
treme simplicity and modesty. There 
is no attempt at eloquence any where. 
Facts are stated plainly as they oc- 
curred, and praise is bestowed on all 
the actors in the scene, except one,— 
that one is Captain Maxwell himself, 
concerning whom, as we happen to 
be in possession of certain informa- 
tion which he did not think that 
he was called upon to communicate, 
common justice seems to require that 
we hell record it here. In the 
first place, it is worthy of remark 
that Captain Maxwell fought his ac- 
tion with ships denuded of at least 
one-third of their respective crews. 
From the Alceste alone there had 
been detached in the gun-boats a 
lieutenant, a midshipman, and thirty 
seamen, besides a lieutenant and fifty 
marines who were landed at Lissa, 
and formed part of its permanent 

rison; the frigate, accordingly, 

ad at quarters no more than one 
hundred and ninety-five men and 
boys, a force barely adequate to 
work the ship, and fight one broad- 
side at a time. In the next place, 
Captain Maxwell himself was suffer- 
ing at the moment under the influence 
of a severe liver complaint, and of 
the lowering influence of the strong 
doses of calomel which the surgeon 
had administered. But as his gal- 
lant follower, Mr. Moore, has, in a 
private letter, recorded — 


‘‘The bare announcement from the 
signal-post that the frigates were in sight 
sufficed to restore him to his accustomed 
vigour both of body and of mind. He 
shook off the languor of disease as if by 
magic. He becamein a moment the cool, 
active, and energetic officer that he ever 
was ; and neither throughout the tedious 
process of warping, nor while we were 
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in chase of the enemy, did he quit his 
post. All night he kept the deck in de. 
fiance of a pouring rain, and when, soon 
after daylight, we caught sight of our 
prey, his bearing would have infused 
fresh zeal into all hands, had such been 
needed.” 

“I had the pleasure,” continues the 
same authority, ‘of taking possession of 
the Pomone, and of sending Captain 
Rosamel, on board of the Alceste. He 
delivered up his sword to Captain Max. 
well, as the senior officer ; but Captain 
Maxwell declined to accept it. ‘ No,’ 
was his reply, ‘ it does not belong tome ; 
it belongs to my brave companion Cap. 
tain Gordon,’ and to Captain Gordon, 
then under the surgeon’s hands, the 
sword was sent.” 


Again, it has become our duty to 
correct, in a single particular, the 
narrative of this action as Mr. James 
has described it, not because we 
charge that pains-taking writer with 
any design of perverting the truth, 
but because, in the latest edition of 
his work, he has, while expunging 
certain errors that originally dis- 
figured it, permitted a statement to 
remain for which there is no found- 
ation in fact. Mr. James assigns the 
probable reasons of the Pauline’s 
flight in the following words :— 


“At about 3h. 5m. p.m., seeing that 
the Pomone stood no chance with the 
Active, and observing, probably, the 
British 18-gun sloop-ship Kingfisher, 
Captain Ervill Tritton, approaching in 
the distance, the French commodore set 
all sail and stood to the westward.” 


It is not possible that the French 
commodore could have seen the 
Kingfisher at the moment when he 
began his retreat. The Kingfisher 
did not heave in sight till after the 
action was ended; and as to M. de 
Montfort’s opinion respecting the in- 
ability of the Pomone to cope with 
the Active, we are a good deal puz- 
zled how to account for its founda- 
tion. When the Pauline first made 
sail from the Alceste, the Pomone 
appears to have stood —apparently, 
at least—on a footing of equality 
with her antagonist. Her masts were 
all standing, her fire had not slack- 
ened, except through the accident 
that the Active had shot a head of 
her, and she exhibited every readi- 
ness to renew the combat, so soon as 
herassailant should be able to slacken 
her course. Indeed, it was not till 
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the Alceste, crippled as she was, had 
passed under the Pomone’s stern and 
poured in a broadside, that the mas- 
ter of the latter frigate went by the 
board ; and this took place full five- 
and-thirty minutes after M. de 
Montfort was in full flight. It ap- 
pears, then, that Mr. James must 
have overlooked a sentence in his 
history, to which all that go before 
and followed after afford a contradic- 
tion, for in the summing up we find 
that he has taken a more correct view 
of the question :— 


“Here,” says he, ‘ were two pairs of 
combatants, as equally matched, all cir- 
cumstances considered, as could well 
have been brought together, and here 
was an action gallantly fought, we were 
going to say, on both sides. As, how- 
ever, the French commodore certainly 
abandoned the action before the fall of 
his consort’s masts had given the British 
a superiority, we feel disposed to concur 
in opinion with Captain Rosamel that 
his commodore shamefully deserted him, 
and that at one time there was every 
probability that a spirited co-operation 
on the part of the Pauline would have 
enabled both French frigates to effect 
their escape.” 


We are not of this opinion. We 
accept, indeed, Mr. James’s correc- 
tion of his own record; but we dis- 
sent from the inference which he 
draws from it. Had the commodore 
done his duty and fought his ship to 
the last, both French frigates, we 
humbly believe, would have become 
the prize of their antagonists. More- 
over, we have the satisfaction to find 
that the same ideas on this subject 
were entertained at the moment by 
authorities superior to our own, as 
the following letters and extracts of 
letters from Captain Maxwell’s supe- 
riors in rank will shew. It is thus 
that Commodore Rowley speaks to 
Sir Edward Pellew, then command- 
er-in-chief in the Mediterranean, 
when inclosing for his perusal Cap- 
tain Maxwell’s account of the bat- 
tle :— 

“ H.MS. Eagle, 
*« Dec, 18, 1813. 

“‘Sir,—I have the honour of trans- 
mitting to you the inclosures from Cap- 
tain Maxwell, stating that, in company 
with his majesty’s ships Active and Unité, 
he has captured the French frigate Po- 
mone and store-ship Persanne, which 
sailed the 16th ult. from Corfu with the 
Pauline. The latter frigate effected her 
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escape, and reached Ancona, as I am 
informed, very much disabled. 

“The high state of discipline of his 
majesty’s three frigates, and the well- 
known characters of their gallant cap- 
tains, officers, and crews, leave not a 
doubt in my mind that the Pauline would 
have shared the fate of the others, had 
not the Alceste lost her main-top-mast 
at the beginning of the action; and I 
cannot but admire the delicacy of Cap- 
tain Maxwell in not claiming any credit 
to himself and those with him from 
H.M. ships having one-fourth of their 
crews on shore at Lissa for the protection 
of that island. 

“It is with infinite sorrow I read in 
Captain Maxwell’s letter ofthe loss which 
the country will sustain in the temporary 
secession of Captain Gordon from active 
service through his wound, whose zeal 
and abilities have been so eminently cone 
spicuous, especially in these seas.” 


In the same spirit is the subjoined 
fragment of a private letter which 
Commodore Rowley addressed at this 
time to Captain Maxwell :— 


“ Thave to acquaint you that I have, 
by letter of the 18th inst. (a copy of which 
is inclosed), transmitted yours with the 
enclosures to the commander-.in-chief ; 
and I feel assured that he will rejoice 
with me that the unparalleled exertions 
for the last nine months of yourself, the 
captains, officers, and ships’ companies 
under your orders, have been crowned 
with such brilliant success ; and I cannot 
sufficiently express my high approbation 
of the whole of your arrangements since 
I have had the honour of having you 
under my command.” 


It is due to all concerned, that of 
the approbation bestowed on this 
service by Sir Edward Pellew the 
memorial should be preserved in the 
words of the writer. We, therefore, 
bring this chapter, as well as our 
history of the defence of Lissa, to a 
close, by appending both the official 
letter of the admiral to the commo- 
dore, in which the receipt of the 
despatches is acknowledged, and the 
private congratulations of one of the 
best officers that the British navy has 
produced to Captain Maxwell :— 


** H.M.S. Caledonia, Port Mahon, 
“* January 28, 1812. 

“ Sir,—By the Menelaus, which has 
just joined me, I have received your 
letter of the 18th ult., giving cover to 
Captain Maxwell’s despatch, in which 
the particulars are given of his action 
with the Pauline and Pomone, French 
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frigates, off Lissa, and the capture of the 
latter, with the Persanne store-ship, on 
the 29th of November last. 

«1 receive this intelligence with great 
pleasure ; and I desire you will convey 
to Captain Maxwell my perfect appro- 
bation of the conduct of the captains, 
officers, seamen, and marines, who have 
performed this valuable service. I am 
fully aware of the severe disappointment 
of Captain Maxwell on the unavoidable 
escape of the Pauline, but I hope she 
may yet reward his zeal and perseverance 
at a future time. 

“1 regret exceedingly the loss of the 
gallant men who have fallen in this af- 
fair, as well as the severe wounds of 
Captain Gordon, Lieut. Dashwood, and 
those particularised in the return ; but I 
have much satisfaction in the assurance 
that they are doing well, and that I shall 
soon regain the valuable services of 
Captain Gordon. I have not failed to 
notice that a large detachment from each 
ship was absent at Lissa on this occasion, 
which considerably enhances the merit of 
the action. I have the honour to be, &c. 

* Epwarp PEtirew.” 


Still more gratifying to the subject 
of it was the following :— 
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* Caledonia, 31st January, 1812. 


‘* My dear Sir, most sincerely con- 
gratulate you on your honourable and 
zealous exertions in the cause of mankind. 
If there be any man living that does not 
feel as I do, he is unw orthy of knowing 
more of your worth and honour. I trust 
the mortification you experienced from 
an unlucky shot did not for a moment 
cloud your happiness. Your adversary 
will live the disgrace of his country and 
the scorn of his own crew for not bravely 
trying the issue of that day, so honour- 
able to yourself und your brave com- 
panions. I have done you all justice 
with Mr. York, and only egret that the 
state of the Alceste is such as to require 
an English dock-yard, by which I shall 
lose for some months your services ; but 
I have requested Mr. York to send you 
out again to me, if agreeable to yourself, 
and I hope that may be well done for the 
next winter season. I trust your first 
officer will meet promotion. ‘To Mr. 
Dashwood, as an admiralty-list man, I 
have given a commission (irregular) for 
a prize, which their lordships will de- 
cide upon ; but I hope it will open the 
door for your first lieutenant. Believe 
me, my dear sir, with sincere truth and 
regard, yours, E. Pettew.” 


Cuarter X. 


QUITS THI 


ADRIATIC —ARRIVES IN ENGLAND — ALCESTE PAID OFF — MAKES CHOICE 


OF THE DEDALUS——HER ARMAMENT, 


‘rom the date of the affair de- 
scribed in the previous ae up to 
the month of May 1812, Captain 
Maxwell continued to serve his coun- 
try in the Adriatic. For a brief in- 
terval he ceased, indeed, to hold the 
chief command at Lissa, because, the 
enemy having succeeded in getting 
the Rivoli, 74, to sea, the presence 
of a line-of-battle ship was held to be 
necessary, in order to hinder them 
from obtaining even a temporary 
superiority on the station. But the 
Rivoli was not fortunate; she fell 
almost immediately into the hands of 
Captain Talbot ; and the Victorious, 
of which Captain Talbot was in com- 
mand, returned to her original cruis- 
ing ground. The consequence was 
that Captain Maxwell resumed his 
duties as acting governor of the 
island, and continued to discharge 
them not less to the advantage of his 
majesty’s service than to the benefit 
of the people over whom it was his 
business to preside. 

It will be borne in mind that one 
of the last acts of Sir Samuel Hood, 


ere he gave up his command in the 
Mediterranean and sailed for Eng- 
land, had been tocommunicate to Cap- 
tain Maxwell his intention of applying 
for his ancient protégé, and carrying 
him to whatever station the lords of 
the Admiralty might assign to himself. 
Towards the end of February, Cap- 
tain Maxwell received the first inti- 
mation that this arrangement would 
shortly be carried into effect. A let- 
ter from Commodore Rowley in- 
formed him that the Apollo and 
Alcmene might daily be expected in 
the Adriatic ; and that as soon as the 
former shewed herself the Alceste 
was to be relieved from further ser- 
vice and return to England. “ At 
the same time,” continued the com- 
modore, “ as the island of Lissa is at 
last to be garrisoned, your being 
present at the arrival of the troops 
will not only be of great advantage 
to the public service, but will enable 
you to look after your own affairs ; 
and I trust that you will be reim- 
bursed for the money which you 
have expended.’ 
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This latter was a kind wish on 
the part of Commodore Rowley, but 
it was at the same time no more than 
a righteous one. Both Captain 
Maxwell and his comrades had been 
losers to a considerable amount 
through their zeal to maintain Lissa ; 
for not a prize which they took— 
and many fell into their hands —was 
ever disposed of to their own personal 
profit, On the contrary, as craft 
after craft came in, they were, each 
in its turn, fitted out as guard-boats, 
and employed upon a service which 
had no tendency whatever to in- 
crease their marketable value when 
they should eventually come to the 
hammer. In the same spirit the 
stores and provisions with which the 
prizes were laden all went to furnish 
the island against a siege, while the 
redoubts and barracks that sprang 
up under our seamen’s hands were 
built with materials purchased by 
them and their officers. Com- 
modore Rowley’s wish was not, there- 
fore, more kind than it was just; 
and it gives us pleasure to add, that 
after some little delay, it received at 
least a partial accomplishment. On 
the arrival of a battalion from Si- 
cily, to the officer commanding 
which Captain Maxwell formally 
made over his authority on shore, 
a survey of all that had been done 


was taken, and an estimate made of 


the expenses incurred. We cannot 
say that the surveyors exhibited any 
disposition to waste the public money 
by an excess of liberality in their 
award. The sum of 2000/. was fixed 
upon as the probable value of the 
materials used ; and after much delay, 
and no_inconsiderable 
trouble, 20007. were actually paid, 
where ten might have come nearer to 
the mark. 

The land forces had not occupied 
the posts on shore many days when 
the long-expected A pollo arrived, and 
to Captain Taylor, who commanded, 
Captain Maxwell proceeded to render 
up the trust which he had so long and 
so faithfully held. Moreover, hay- 
ing been requested by the commodore 
to communicate to his successor such 
information as might appear im- 
portant, in regard both to the nature 
of the waters and the state of the 
enemy’s preparations, he drew out a 
memorandum, which we abstain from 
inserting at length only because the 
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course of our narrative has in some 
measure anticipated its details. But 
the concluding sentences of this cre- 
ditable document we are bound, in 
common justice to its author, to 
transcribe. They shew that Captain 
Maxwell had made himself tho- 
roughly acquainted with the entire 
bearing of his champ-de-bataille, a spe- 
cies of knowledge, which every ofti- 
cer, in the immediate presence of an 
enemy, whether he carry on opera- 
tions by sea or by land, must, if he 
be ambitious of distinguishing him- 
self, take care to acquire. 


‘“‘The enemy,” he says, ‘‘ bad in 
Leisina 1700 men, and 120 gun- boats ; but 
they abandoned their projected enterprise 
as soon as they ascertained that our ships 
could lie at anchor during bad weather 
in a situation where none of the country 
pilots conceived that it would be possible 
to ride even in fine, 

‘** This ship has been five times close in 
off Venice ; ofwhich threetimes atanchor. 
The soundings we found to be remarkably 
regular, with the exception of a ten fa- 
thoms’ bank, which is apt to deceive in the 
night, by leading you to suppose your- 
self nearer to the shore than you really 
are. It lies about ten miles EL. by S. of 
Malameia. The ground appears to bea 
kind of tough blue cl ry, and holds ex- 
ceedingly well. We also rode outa very 
heavy gale of wind at E.S.E., off Goro, 
in eight fathoms. The largest mouth of 
the Po bore N.W., distant seven miles. 
We were almost current rode the whole 
of the gale. 

“ During the last summer, I esta- 
blished a coast blockade with the gun- 
boats and boats of the ships, to prevent 
the enemy getting supplies along the 
Dalmatian sbore, and for three mouths 
not so much as a boat could pass; but at 
that time our boats could le, perfectly 
sheltered from all weather, in the bay. of 
Archangelo, which the enemy have since 
fortified. A little to the southward, 
however, there is good shelter to be 
found on either side of the island of Ze- 
rona, according as the wind blows; and 
there a blockade might be kept up with 
great effect. ‘Ihe island is distant from 
the continent about four miles. ‘There 
are 10 guns as yet looking towards it, 
though ‘the enemy have been, and still 
are, getting up batte ries on many poe, 
to cover and protect their coasting trade. 

*«T have only further to remark, that if 
the enemy get their ships into Pola, 
they may there be very easily looked 
after, as there is good anchorage close 
to it under shelter of the Brioni Islands.” 


The above paper bears date the 
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27th of April, 1812. In the month 
of May following, the Alceste pro- 
ceeded to Malta, where she was in- 
structed to wait for a convoy, and sce 
it safe to England. But the convoy 
not getting together so soon as the 
authorities had been led to expect, 
the frigate was employed in carrying 
despatches to Sicily. Finally, to- 
wards the end of July, she spread her 
sails with a fair wind for England, 
and on the 25th of August came to 
anchor in the Downs. 

Four years of active service, and 
much exposure to the weather, had 
produced their usual effects upon the 
Alceste. She was considerably out 
of trim, and, being ordered round 
to Deptford, was given over to the 
officers of the dock-yard for examin- 
ation. Captain Maxwell did not ob- 
ject to this; indeed, he knew that a 
thorough repair would be necessary ; 
but he had for the gallant ship all a 
seaman’s affection, and he was loath 
to exchange her for any other vessel 
of her class. He, therefore, used his 
best endeavours to keep her still in 
commission; but they were not suc- 
cessful. The gentlemen of the dock- 
yard gave in their report that long 
repairs would be required, and long 
repairs occupying a space of three 
months at the least, she was, of ne- 
cessity, paid off. But Captain Max- 
well was not, on that account, thrown 
out of employ. He had won for 
himself a good name at the Admi- 
ralty, and was already the subject of 
two separate applications,—one, as 
has been stated, from his first patron, 
Sir Samuel Hood, now commander- 
in-chief in India,—the other, on the 
part of Sir Edward Pellew, that he 
should return to the Mediterranean. 
Wherefore, of the only two frigates 
which lay at that time in the river, 
inefficient indeed as yet, but both 
about to be commissioned, he had the 
option, and, unfortunately for him- 
self, he chose the least desirable. 
The ships in question were the Da- 
dalus (formerly Corrona) and a new 
frigate just launched, not yet named, 
but built after an approved model, 
and of the best materials. The latter 
was, indeed, of smaller dimensions 
than the former. She was rated as a 
36; whereas, the Daedalus took rank 
among the 38-gun frigates; but to 
counterbalance this, the Daedalus was 
little better than a shell, haying been 
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constructed at Venice, and came into 
the British navy as one of the prizes 
that rewarded the valour of Captain 
Hoste and his companions in the first 
battle of Lissa. At the same time, it is 
but fair to add, that the Daedalus, 
with respect to her sailing qualities, 
not less than in her accommodations 
and general appearance, was one of 
the most beautiful crafts that ever 
went afloat. Captain Maxwell, there- 
fore, in selecting her, did no more 
than would have been done by per- 
haps nine out of ten of the officers 
of his standing ; among whom there 
was a decided preference for French- 
built ships, solely, we believe, be- 
cause these in general excelled the 
ships of British build in the import- 
ant point of sailing. 

If Captain Maxwell erred in the 
selection of his ship, we are forced to 
add that he committed a not less 
serious error in his choice of a sta- 
tion. It was no longer in the Indian 
seas that either glory or prize-money 
was to be acquired, for the last of 
the enemy’s settlements had been 
wrested from them by the capture of 
Java; and having no ports in which 
to find shelter or supplies, there was 
little probability that they would 
run a fleet into jeopardy by sending 
it so far from their own shores. On 
the other hand, war had been de- 
clared against America; and no de- 
cisive blow having been as yet struck, 
the total unfitness ofa British frigate 
to cope with an American line-of- 
battle ship in disguise was unknown. 
Neither could it be said, either of 
the Mediterranean or the North Sea, 
that, for frigates and smaller craft, 
they had ceased io afford the chance, 
at least, of distinction. We confess, 
therefore, that in permitting a per- 
sonal friendship, however cherished, 
to outweigh other considerations at 
such a critical period in his pro- 
fessional life, Captain Maxwell ap- 
pears to us to have exhibited the 
warmth of his feelings and the gene- 
rosity of his nature, rather than any 
remarkable perspicacity in noticing 
the most direct road to the advance- 
ment of his own interests. 

Be this, however, as it may, the 
power of choice was no sooner sub- 
mitted to him than Captain Max- 
well expressed a desire to follow his 
old leader, and to share his fortunes. 


To India, therefore, the Daedalus was 
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instructed to proceed, as soon as she 
could be got ready for sea; and an 
admirable crew having been sup- 
plied to her, there remained only the 
getting of her guns and stores on 
board, in order to complete her equip- 
ments, and leave her commander at 
liberty to follow the bent of his own 
inclinations. But the shipping of the 
guns proved to be an operation more 
delicate than had in any quarter been 
anticipated. The proper armament 
of a frigate of her class was in those 
days 18-pounders on the main deck, 
with 32-pound carronades aloft. It 
was found, on trying the experiment, 
that the Dedalus was too slightly 
constructed to bear the weight of 
such heavy ordnance; and long 12- 
pounders on the main deck, with 24- 
pound carronades on the quarter- 
deck and forecastle, were ordered to 
be substituted. This was a grievous 
disappointment to Captain Maxwell, 
—first, because the power of his 
ship’s battery was very materially 
diminished by it; and next, because 
it opened his eyes to the truth that, 
however fair to look upon, the De- 
dalus was not, like the old Alceste, 
formed, in every sea, and under 
every variety of circumstance, to 
“ brave the battle and the breeze.” 
The die, however, was cast. He had 
selected his ship, and must make the 
most of her; and he did so, by ex- 
changing his long 12-pounders for 
medium 24-pounders,—an arrange- 
ment which, besides that it more 
than gave him back his weight of 
metal, subject only to a contracted 
range, enabled him to act upon a 
principle which for some years back 
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he had constantly and zealously ad- 
vocated. For that which is now at- 
tended to as an established usage in 
the navy, namely, that every ship- 
of-war shall be armed throughout 
with guns that have the same calibre, 
was, at the period of which we are 
at present speaking, totally unheard 
of. You had, sometimes on the 
same deck, in all cases ranged the 
one above the other, almost every 
species of gun then in use, from a 
32 to a 6-pounder; and if it seldom 
came to pass that the shot adapted 
for the one was carried for use to the 
other, much more must have been 
due to the vigilance of the officers 
and men on board than to the ju- 
dicious arrangements of their su- 
periors, either in the arsenal or at the 
Admiralty. Captain Maxwell had 
long been alive to the mischief 
which a little blundering on the part 
of the gunner must, under existing 
circumstances, produce. Unless we 
be in error, he had even gone so 
far as to make a representation on the 
subject in the proper quarter; at all 
events, he took advantage of the op- 
portunity which Fortune had sup- 
plied for introducing a new and bet- 
ter scale of armament into his own 
ship. It is mortifying to reflect that 
the means of testing the wisdom of 
the arrangement were never afforded. 
The Dedalus, being fully equipped, 
went round from the river to Spit- 
head, where she lay till the Indiamen 
that were to proceed under her con- 
voy assembled, and on the 29th of 
January, 1813, threw out her can- 
vass to the winds, and put to sea. 
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CONFESSIONS OF GEORGE FITZ-BOODLE. 


OTTILIA. 


Cuar. I. 


TRaveLiine some little time back in 
a wild part of Connamara, where I 
had been for fishing and seal-shoot- 
ing, I had the good luck to get 
admission to the chateau of an hospit- 
able Irish gentleman, and to procure 
some news of my once dear Ottilia. 

Yes, of no other than Ottilia v. 
Schlippenschlopp, the Muse of 
Kalbsbraten - Pumpernickel, the 
friendly litle town far away in 
Sachsenland,—where old Speck built 
the town-pump, where Seuengent 
was slashed across the nose,—where 
Dorothea rolled over and over in 
that horrible waltz with Fitz- 
Boo——. Psha!—away with the 
recollection: but wasn’t it strange to 
get news of Ottilia in the wildest 
corner of Ireland, where I never 
should have thought to hear her 
gentle name? Walking on that 
very Urrisbeg mountain under whose 
shadow I heard Ottilia’s name, Mac- 
kay, the learned author of the Flora 
Patlandica, discovered the Mediterra- 
nean heath,—such a flower as I have 
often plucked on the sides of Vesu- 
vius, and as Proserpine, no doubt, 
amused herself in gathering as she 
strayed in the fields of Enna. Here 
it is—the self-same flower, peering 
out at the Atlantic from Roundstone 
Bay ; here, too, in this wild lonely 
place, nestles the fragrant memory of 
my Ottilia! 

In a word, after a day on Bally- 
lynch Lake (where, with a brown 
fly and a single hair, I killed four- 
teen salmon, the smallest twenty- 
nine pounds weight, the largest 
somewhere about five stone ten), my 
young friend Blake Bodkin Lynch 
Browne (a fine lad who has made his 
Continental tour) and I, adjourned 
after dinner to the young gentle- 
man’s private room, for the purpose 
of smoking a certain cigar, which is 
never more pleasant than after a 
hard day’s sport, or a day spent in- 
doors, or after a good dinner, or a 
bad one, or at night when you are 
tired, or in the morning when you 
are fresh, or of a cold winter's day, 


THE ALBUMeTIHE MEDITERRANEAN HEATH, 


or of a scorching summer's afternoon, 
or at any other moment you choose 
to fix upon. 

What should I see in Blake’s room 
but a rack of pipes, such as are to be 
found in almost all the bachelors’ 
rooms in Germany, and amongst 
them was a porcelain pipe-head 
bearing the image of the Kalbsbraten 
pump! There it was, the old spout, 
the old familiar allegory of Mars, 
Bacchus, Apollo virorum, and the 
rest, that I had so often looked at 
from Hof. Architekt’s Speck’s win- 
dow, as I sat there by the side of 
Dorothea. The old gentleman had 
ziven me one of these very pipes, for 
1e had hundreds of them painted, 
wherewith he used to gratify almost 
every stranger who came into his 
native town. 

Any old place with which I have 
once been familiar (as, perhaps, [ have 
before stated in these Confessions— 
but never mind that) is in some sort 
dear to me: and were I Lord Shoot- 
ingcastle or Colonel Popland, I think 
after a residence of six months there 
I should love the Fleet Prison. As I 
saw the old familiar pipe, I took it 
down, and crammed it with Cavendish 
tobacco, and lay down on a sofa, and 
puffed away for an hour well-nigh, 
thinking of old, old times. 

“ You’re very entertaining to- 
night, Fitz,” says young Blake, who 
had made several tumblers of punch 
for me, which I had gulped down 
without saying a word. “Don't ye 
think ye'd be more easy in bed than 
snorting and sighing there on my 
sofa, and groaning fit to make me go 
hang myself?” 

“J am thinking, Blake,” says I, 
“about Pumpernickel, where old 
Speck gave you this pipe.” 

“Deed he did,” replies the young 
man; “and did ye know the old 
Barn ?” 

“T did,” said I. “ My friend, I have 
been by the banks of the Bende- 
meer. ‘Tell me, are the nightingales 
still singing there, and do the roses 
still bloom ?” 
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“ The hwhat 2” cries Blake; “ what 
the divvle, Fitz, are you growling 
about? Bendemeer Lake’s in West- 
moreland, as I preshume; and as for 
roses and nightingales, I give ye my 
word it’s Greek ye’re talking to me.” 
And Greek it very possibly was, for 
my young friend, though as good 
across country as any man in his 
county, has not that fine feeling and 
tender perception of beauty which 
may be found elsewhere, dear ma- 
dam. 

“ Tell me about Speck, Blake, and 
Kalbsbraten, and Dorothea, and 
Klingenspohr her husband.” 

“Iie with the cut across the nose, 
is it?” cried Blake; “I know him 
well, and his old wife.” 

“His old what, sir?” cried Fitz- 
Boodle, jumping up from his seat; 
“ Klingenspohr’s wife old? —Is he 
married again ?—Is Dorothea then 
d-d-dead ?” 

“Dead !—no more dead than you 
are, only I take her to be five-and- 
thirty ; and when a woman has had 
nine children, you know, she looks 
none the younger ; and I can tell ye, 
that when she trod on my corruns at 
a ball at the Grand Juke’s, I felt 
something heavier than a feather on 
my foot.” 

“ Madame de Klingenspohr, then,” 
replied I, hesitating somewhat, “ has 
grown rather—rather st-st-out?” 
1 could hardly get out the out, and 
trembled I don’t know why as I 
asked the question. 

“Stout, begad !—she weighs four- 
teen stone, saddle and bridle. That's 
right, down goes my pipe; flop! 
crash falls the tumbler into the 
fender! Break away, my boy, and 
remember, whoever breaks a glass 
here pays a dozen.” 

The fact was, that the announce- 
ment of Dorothea’s changed condition 
caused no small disturbance within 
me, and I expressed it in the abrupt 
manner mentioned by young Blake. 

Roused thus from my reverie, I 
questioned the young fellow about 
his residence at Kalbsbraten, which 
has been always since the war a 
favourite place for our young gentry, 
and heard with some satisfaction 
that Potzdorff was married to the 
Behrenstein, Haarbart had left the 
dragoons, the Crown Prince had 
broken with the ; but mum! of 
what interest are all these details to 
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the reader, who has never been at 
friendly little Kalbsbraten ? 

Presently Lynch reaches me down 
one of the three books that formed 
his library (the Racing Calendar 
and a book of fishing-flies making up 
the remainder of the set). “ And 
there’s my album,” says he; “ you'll 
find plenty of hands in it that you'll 
recognise, as you are an old Pum- 
pernickelaner.” And so I did, in 
truth: it was a little book after the 
fashion of German albums, in which 
good simple little ledger every friend 
or acquaintance of the owner inscribes 
a poem or stanza from some favour- 
ite poet or philosopher with the 
transcriber’s own name, as thus :— 

To the true house-friend, and beloved 
Irelandish youth : 
“Sera nunquam est ad bonos mores ira ;” 
W AacKkERBART, 
Professor at the Grand-Ducal Kalbsbra- 
tenpumpernicklish Gymnasium. 

Another writes :— 

“ Wander on roses and forget-me-not.” 
Amalia v. Nachtmutze. 
Geb: v. Schlafrock. 

With a flourish, and the picture 
mayhap of a rose. Let the reader 
imagine some hundreds of these in- 
teresting inscriptions, and he will 
have an idea of the book. 

Turning over the leaves I came 
presently on Dorothea’s hand. There 
it was, the little, neat, pretty hand- 
writing, the dear old up-and-down- 
strokes that I had not looked at for 
many a long year,—the Mediter- 
ranean heath, which grew on the 
sunniest banks of Fitz-Boodle’s ex- 
istence, and here found, dear, dear 
little sprig! in rude Galwagian bog- 
lands. 

“Look at the other side of the 
page,” says Lynch rather sarcastic- 
ally (for I don’t care to confess that 
I kissed the name of “ Dorothea v. 
Klingenspohr,* born v. Speck ” writ- 
ten under an extremely feeble pass- 
age of verse). “ Look at the other 
side of the paper !” 

I did, and what do you think I 
saw ? 

I saw the writing of five of the 
little Klingenspohrs, who have all 
sprung up since my time. 

2 * * * 

“IIa! ha! haw!” screamed the im- 
pertinent young Irishman, and the 
story was all over Connamara and 
Joyce’s country in a day after. 
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Cuar. I]. orrtnia in PARTICULAR. 


Some kind critic who peruses 
these writings will, doubtless, have 
the goodness to point out that the 
simile of the Mediterranean heath is 
applied to two personages in this 
chapter—to Ottilia and Dorothea, 
and say, Psha! the fellow is but a 
poor unimaginative creature not to 
be able to find a simile a-piece at 
least for the girls; how much better 
would we have done the business! 

Well, it is a very pretty simile ;— 
the girls were rivals, were beautiful, 
I loved them both,—which should 
have the sprig of heath? Mr. 
Cruikshank (who has taken to se- 
rious painting) is getting ready for 
the Exhibition a fine piece, repre- 
senting Fitz-Boodle on the Urrisbeg 
Mountain, County Galway, Ireland, 
with a sprig of heath in his hand, 
hesitating, like Paris, on which of 
the beauties he should bestow it. In 
the background is a certain animal 
between two bundles of hay, but that 
I take to represent the critics puz- 
zled to which of my young beauties 
to assign the choice. 

If Dorothea had been as rich as 
Miss Coutts, and had come to me the 
next day after the accident at the 
ball, and said, “George, will you 
marry me?” it must not be supposed 
I would have done any such thing. 
That dream had vanished for ever : 
rage and pride took the place of love ; 
and the only chance I had of re- 
covering from my dreadful discom- 
fiture was by bearing it bravely, and 
trying, if possible. to awaken a little 
compassion in my favour. I limped 
home (arranging my scheme with 
great presence of mind as I actually 
sat spinning there on the ground), [ 
limped home, sent for Pflastersticken, 
the court-surgeon, and addressed him 
to the following effect: “ Pflaster- 
sticken,” says I, “there has been an 
accident at court of which you will 
hear. You will send in leeches, pills, 
and the deuce knows what, and you 
will say that I have dislocated my 
leg: for some days you will state 
that I am in considerable danger ; 
and you are a good fellow and a man 
of courage I know, for which very 
reason you can appreciate those qual- 
ities in another; so mind, if you 


breathe a word of my secret, either 
you or I must lose a life.” 

Away went the surgeon, and the 
next day all Kalbsbraten knew that 
I was on the point of death: I had 
been delirious all night, had had 
eighty leeches, besides I don’t know 
how much medicine ; but the Kalbs- 
brateners knew to a scruple. When- 
ever any body was ill, this little 
kind society knew what medicines 
were prescribed, every body in the 
town knew what every body had for 
her dinner. If Madam Rumpel had 
her satin dyed ever so quietly, the 
whole society was on the qui vive ; if 
Countess Pultuski sent to Berlin for 
a new set of teeth, not a person in 
Kalbsbraten but was ready to com- 
pliment her as she put them on; if 
Potzdorff paid his tailor’s bill, or 
Muffinstein bought a piece of black 
wax for his mustachios, it was the 
talk of the little city; and so, of 
course, was my accident. In their 
sorrow for my misfortune, Doro- 
thea’s was quite forgotten, and those 
eighty leeches saved me. I became 
interesting ; I had cards left at my 
door ; and I kept my room for a fort- 
night, during which time I read every 
one of M. Kotzebue’s plays. 

At the end of that period I was 
convalescent, though still a little 
lame. I called at old Speck’s house 
and apologised for my clumsiness, 
with the most admirable coolness; I 
appeared at court, and stated calmly 
that I did not intend to dance any 
more ; and when Klingensphor grin- 
ned, I told that young gentleman 
such a piece of my mind as led to 
his wearing a large sticking-plaster 
patch on his nose, which was split as 
neatly down the middle as you would 
split an orange at dessert. In a word, 
what man could do to repair my 
defeat, I did. 

There is but one thing now of 
which I am ashamed—of those kill- 
ing epigrams which I wrote (Mon 
Dieu! must I own it?—but even 
the fury of my anger proves the 
extent of my love!) against the 
Speck family. ‘They were handed 
about in confidence at court, and 
made a frightful sensation. 
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Ts it possible ? 


There happened at Schloss P-mp4rn-ckel, 
A strange mishap our sides to tickle, 
And set the people in a roar ;— 
A strange caprice of Fortune fickle : 
I never thought at Pumpernickel 
To see a Speck upon the floor! 


La Perfide Albion; or, a Caution to Waltzers. 


“ Come to the dance,” the Briton said, 
And forward D-r-th-a led, 

Fair, fresh, and three-and-twenty ! 
Ah, girls, beware of Britons red! 
What wonder that it turned her head ? 

SAT VERBUM SAPIENTI. 


Reasons for not Marrying. 
“The lovely Miss S. 
Will surely say ‘ yes, 
You've only to ask and try ;” 
“That subject we'll quit,” 
Says Georgy the wit, 
“J’ve a much better Srec in my eye !” 


This last epigram especially was 
voted so killing that it flew like wild- 
fire; and I know for a fact that our 
Chargé d'affaires at Kalbsbraten sent 
a courier express with it to the 
Foreign Office in England, whence, 
through our amiable Foreign Secre- 
tary, Lord P-lm-rston, it made its 
way into every fashionable circle, 
nay, I have reason to believe caused 
a smile on the cheek of R-y-lty 
itself. Now that Time has taken 
away the sting of these epigrams, 
there can be no harm in giving 
them; and "twas well enough then 
to endeavour to hide under the lash 
of wit the bitter pangs of humiliation ; 
but my heart bleeds now to think 
that I should have ever brought a 
tear on the gentle cheek of Doro- 
thea. 

Not content with this, with humi- 
liating her by satire, and with wound- 
ing her accepted lover across the 
nose, I determined to carry my re- 
venge still farther, and to fall in love 
with any body else. ‘This person 
was Ottilia vy. Schlippenschlopp. 

Otho Sigismund Freyherr Von 
Schlippenschlopp, Knight Grand 
Cross of the Ducal Order of the Two- 
Necked Swan of Pumpernickel, of 
the Porc-et-Sifflet of Kalbsbraten, 
Commander of the George and Blue 
Boar of Dummerland, Excellency, 
and High Chancellor of the United 
Duchies, lived in the second floor of a 
house in the Schwapsgasse, where, 





with his private income and his re- 
venues as chancellor, amounting to- 
gether to some 300/. per annum, he 
maintained such a state as very few 
other officers of the Grand-Ducal 
Crown could exhibit. The Baron is 
married to Maria Antoinetta, a count- 
ess of the house of ‘Kartoffelstadt, 
branches of which have taken root 
all over Germany. He has no sons, 
and but one daughter, the Fraiilein 
Ortinia. 

The chancellor is a worthy old 
gentleman, too fat and wheezy to 
preside at the privy council, fond 
of his pipe, his ease, and his rubber. 
His lady is a very tall and pale 
Roman-nosed countess, who looks as 
gentle as Mrs. Robert Roy, where, in 
the novel, she is for putting Baillie 
Nicol Jarvie into the lake, and who 
keeps the honest chancellor in the 
greatest order. The Fraiilein Otti- 
lia had not arrived at Kalbsbraten 
when the little affair between me 
and Dorothea was going on, or rather 
had only just come in for the con- 
clusion of it, being presented for the 
first time that year at the ball where 
I—where I met with my accident. 

At the time when the countess 
was young, it was not the fashion in 
her country to educate the young 
ladies so highly assince they have been 
educated; and provided they could 
waltz, sew, and make puddings, they 
were thought to be decently bred ; 
being seldom called upon for algebra 
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or Sanscrit in the discharge of the 
honest duties of their lives. But 
Fraiilein Ottilia was of the modern 
school in this respect, and came back 
from her pension at Strasburg speak- 
ing all the languages, dabbling in 
all the sciences, a historian, a poet,— 
a blue of the ultramarinest sort, in a 
word. What a difference there was, 
for instance, between poor, simple 
Dorothea’s love of novel-reading, 
and the profound encyclopedic learn- 
ing of Ottilia! 

Before the latter arrived from 
Strasburg (where she had been 
under the care of her aunt the Ca- 
noness Countess Ottilia of Kartoffel- 
stadt, to whom I here beg to offer 
my humblest respects), Dorothea had 
passed for a bel — in the little 
court circle, and her little simple 
stock of accomplishments had amused 
us all very well. She used to sing 
“ Herz mein Herz” and “ ‘T’en sou- 
viens tu,” in a decent manner (once, 
before Heayen, I thought her sing- 
ing better than Grisi’s), and then she 
had a little album in which she drew 
flowers, and used to embroider slip- 
pers wonderfully, and was very merry 
at a game of loto or forfeits, and had 
a hundred small agrémens de société 
which rendered her an acceptable 
member of it. 

But when Ottilia arrived, poor 
Dolly's reputation was crushed in a 
month. ‘The former wrote poems 
both in French and German; she 
painted landscapes and portraits in 
real oil; and she twanged off a rat- 
tling piece of Listz or Kalkbrenner in 
such a brilliant way, that Dora 
scarcely dared to touch the instru- 
ment after her, or venture, after 
Ottilia had trilled and gurgled through 
“ Una Voce,” or “ Di Piacer” (Ros- 
sini was in fashion then), to lift up 
her little modest pipe in a ballad. 
What was the use of the poor thing 
going to sit in the park, where so 
many of the young officers used ever 
to gather round her? Whirr! Otti- 
lia went by galloping on a chestnut 
mare with a groom after her, and 
presently all the young fellows who 
could buy or hire horseflesh were 
prancing in her train. 

When they met, Ottilia would 
bounce towards her soul’s darling, 
and put her hands round her waist, 
and call her by a thousand affection- 
ate names, and then talk of her as 
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only ladies or authors can talk of one 
another,—talk of her, in a word, as 
Mr. Samuel Warren does of his “ dear 
Boz,” in the December number of 
Blackwoods Magazine. Wow ten- 
derly she would hint at Dora’s little 
imperfections of education! —how 
cleverly she would insinuate that the 
poor girl had no wit! and, thank 
God, no more she had. The fact is, 
that do what I will I see I’m in love 
with her still, and would be if she 
had fifty children; but my passion 
blinded me then, and every arrow 
that fiery Ottilia discharged I marked 
with savage joy. Dolly, thank Hea- 
ven, didn’t mind the wit much, she 
was too simple for that. But still 
the recurrence of it would leave in 
her heart a vague, indefinite feeling 
of pain, and somehow she began to 
understand that her empire was pass- 
ing away, and that her dear friend 
hated her like poison; and so she 
married Klingenspohr. I have writ- 
ten myself almost into a recon- 
ciliation with the silly fellow, for the 
truth is, he has been a good, honest 
husband to her, and she has children, 
and makes puddings, and is happy. 
Ottilia was pale and delicate. She 
wore her glistening black hair in 
bands, and dressed in vapoury white 
muslin. She sang her own words 
to her harp, and they commonly in- 
sinuated that she was alone in the 
world,—that she suffered some inex- 
pressible and mysterious heart-pangs, 
the lot of all finer geniuses,—that 
though she liyed and moved in the 
world she was not of it,—that she 
was of a consumptive tendency and 
might look for a premature inter- 
ment, She even had fixed on the 
spot where she should lie : the violets 
grew there, she said, the river went 
moaning by; the grey willow whis- 
ered sadly over her head, and her 
least pined to be at rest. ‘ Mo- 
ther,” she would say, turning to her 
parent, “ promise me—promise me 
to lay me in that spot when the 
parting hour has come!” At which 
Madame de Schlippenschlopp would 
shriek and grasp her in her arms, 
and at which, I confess, I would 
myself blubber like a child. She 
had six darling friends at school, and 
every courier from Kalbsbraten car- 
ried off whole reams of her Ictter- 


paper. 
Tn Kalbsbraten, as in every other 
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German town, there are a vast num- 
ber of literary characters, of whom 
our young friend quickly became the 
chief. They set up a literary jour- 
nal, which appeared once a-week, 
upon light blue or primrose paper, 
and which, in compliment to the 
lovely Ottilia’s maternal name, was 
called the Kartcffelnkranz. Here 
are acouple of her ballads extracted 
from the Kranz, and by far the most 
cheerful specimen of her style. For 
in her songs she never would will- 
ingly let off the heroines without a 
suicide ora consumption. She never 
would hear of such a thing as a hap- 
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py marriage, and had an appetite for 
grief quite amazing in so young a 
person. As for her dying and de- 
siring to be buried under the willow- 
tree, of which the first ballad is the 
subject, though I believed the story 
then, I have at present some doubts 
about it. For, since the publication 
of my memoirs, I have been thrown 
much into the society of literary 
versons (who admire my style huge- 
y), and, egad! though some of them 
are dismal enough in their works, I 
find them in their persons the least 
sentimental class that ever a gentle- 
man fell in with. 


The Willow Tree. 


Know ye the willow-tree 
Whose grey leaves quiver, 
Whispering gloomily 
To yon pale river ; 
Lady, at even-tide 
Wander not near it, 
They say its branches hide 
A sad, lost spirit ! 


Once to the willow-tree 
A maid came fearful, 
Pale seemed her cheek to be, 
Her blue eye tearful ; 
Soon as she saw the tree, 
Her step moved fleeter, 
No one was there—ah, me! 
No one to meet her! 


Quick beat her heart to hear 
The far bells’ chime 

Toll from the ehapel-tower 
The trysting time : 

But the red sun went down 
In golden flame, 

And though she looked round, 
Yet no one came! 


Presently came the night, 
Sadly to greet her,— 

Moon in her silver light, 
Stars in their glitter ; 

Then sank the moon away 
Under the billow, 

Still wept the maid alone— 
There by the willow! 


Through the long darkness, 
By the stream rolling, 

Hour after hour went on 
Tolling and tolling. 

Long was the darkness, 
Lonely and stilly ; 

Shrill came the night-wind, 
Piercing and ¢hilly. 
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Shrill blew the morning breeze, 
Biting and cold, 

Bleak peers the grey dawn 
Over the world. 

Bleak over moor and stream 
Looks the grey dawn, 

Grey, with dishevelled hair, 

Still stands the willow there— 
THE MAID Is GoNE! 


Domine, Domine! 
Sing we a litany,— 

Sing for poor maiden-hearts broken and weary ; 
Domine, Domine ! 


Sing we a litany, 


Wail we and weep we a wild Miserere! 


One of the chief beauties of this 
ballad (for the translation of which 
I received some well-merited com- 
pliments) is the delicate way in which 
the suicide of the poor young woman 
under the willow-tree is hinted at; 
for that she threw herself into the 
water and became one among the 
lilies of the stream, is as clear as a 
pikestaff. Her suicide is committed 
some time in the darkness, when the 
slow hours move on tolling and toll- 


ing, and is hinted at darkly as befits 
the time and the deed. 

But that romantic brute Van Cut- 
sem, the Dutch Chargé d affaires, 
sent inthe Kartoffelnkranz of the week 
after a conclusion of the ballad, which 
shews what a poor creature he must 
be. His pretext for writing it was, 
he said, because he could not bear 
such melancholy endings to poems 
and young women, and therefore he 
submitted the following lines :— 


Long by the willow-trees 
Vainly they sought her, 

Wild rang the mother’s screams 
O’er the grey water : 

“ Where is my lovely one? 
Where is my daughter ? 


“ Rouse thee, sir constable— 
Rouse thee and look ; 
Fishermen, bring 0c net, 
Boatmen, your hook. 
Beat in the lily-beds, 
Dive in the brook !” 


II. 


Vainly the constable 
Shouted and called her ; 
Vainly the fisherman 
Beat the green alder, 
Vainly he flung the net, 
Never it hauled her! 


IV. 


Mother, beside the fire 
Sat, her nightcap in ; 

Father, in easy chair, 
Gloomily napping, 

When at the window-sill 
Came a light tapping ! 
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And a pale countenance 
Looked through the casement. 
Loud beat the mother’s heart, 
Sick with amazement, 
And at the vision, which 
Came to surprise her, 
Shrieked in an agony— 
“Lor! it’s Elizar!” 


VI. 


Yes, ’twas Elizabeth — 
Yes, ’twas their girl ; 
Pale was her cheek, and her 
Hair out of curl. 
“ Mother!” the lovin 
Blushing, exclaimed, 
“Let not your innocent 
Lizzy be blamed. 


Vil. 


“ Yesterday, going to aunt 
Jones’s to tea, 

Mother, dear mother, I 
Forgot the door-key ! 

And as the night was cold, 
And the way steep, 

Mrs. Jones kept me to 
Breakfast and sleep.” 


VI. 


Whether her pa and ma 
Fully believed her 
That we shall never know, 
Stern they received her ; 
And for the work of that 
Cruel, though short, night, 
Sent to bed without 
Tea for a fortnight. 
IX. 
MORAL. 
Hey diddle diddlety, 
Cat and the Fiddlety ! 
Maidens of England, take caution by she! 
Let love and suicide 


Never tempt you aside, 
And always remember to take the door-hey! 


one, 


Some people laughed at this pa- 
rody, and even preferred it to the 
original ; but for myself I have no 
patience with the individual who can 
turn the finest sentiments of our na- 
ture into ridicule, and make every 
thing sacred a subject of scorn. The 


next ballad is less gioomy than that 
of the willow-tree, and in it the 
lovely writer expresses her longing 
for what has charmedus all, and, as 
it were, squeezes the whole spirit of 
the fairy-tale into a few stanzas : — 


FAIRY DAYS. 


Beside the old hall-fire—upon my nurse’s knee, 
Of happy fairy days—what tales were told to me! 
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I thought the world was once—all peopled with princesses, 

And my heart would beat to hear—their loves and their distresses ; 
And many a quiet night,—in slumber sweet and deep, 

The pretty fairy people—would visit me in sleep. 


I saw them in my dreams—come flying east and west, 


With wondrous fairy ¢ 


ifts—the new-born babe they bless'd ; 


One has brought a jewel—and one a crown of gold, 

And one has brought a curse —but she is wrinkled and old. 
The gentle queen turns pale—to hear those words of sin, 
But the king he only laughs —and bids the dance begin. 


The babe has grown to be 


the fairest of the land 


And rides the forest green—a hawk upon her hand, 


An ambling palfrey white — 


a golden robe and crown ; 
I’ve seen her in my dreams —riding up 


and down. 


And heard the ogre laugh—as she fell into his snare, 
At the little tender creatuse— who wept and tore her hair ! 


But ever when it seemed—her need was at the sorest 
A prince in shining mail—comes prancing through the forest, 


A waving ostrich-plume 
I’ve seen him in my dreams 


—a buckler burnished bright ; 
good sooth ! 


a gallant knight. 


His lips are coral red—beneath a dark moustache ; 
See how he waves his hand—and how his blue eyes flash ! 


“Come forth, thou Paynim knight !”—he shouts in accents clear. 
The giant and the maid—both tremble his voice to hear. 

Saint Mary guard him well!—he draws his falchion keen, 

The giant ‘and the knight—are fighting on the green. 

I see them in my dre: 1ums—his blade gives stroke on stroke, 

‘The giant pants and reels —and tumbles like an oak! 


With what a blushing grace—he falls upon his knee 

And takes the lady’s hand—and whispers “ You are free !” 
Ah! happy childish tales—of knight and faérie! 

i waken from my dreams—but there's ne'er a knight for me ; 
| waken from my dreams—and wish that I could be 

A child by the old hall-fire—upon my nurse’s knee! 


Indeed, Ottilia looked like a fairy 
herself: pale, small, slim, and airy. 
You could not see her face, as it 
were, for her eyes, which were so 
wild, and so tender, and shone so 
that they would have dazzled an 
eagle, much more a poor goose of a 
litz-Boodle. In the theatre, when 
she sat on the opposite side of the 
house, those big eyes used to pursue 
me as I sat pretending to listen to 
the Zauberfléte, or to Don Carlos, 
or Egmont, and at the tender pass- 
ages, especially, they would have 
such a winning, weeping, imploring 
look with them as flesh and blood 
could not bear. 

Shall I tell how I became a poet 
for the dear girl’s sake? "Tis surely 
unnecessary after the reader has pe- 
rused the above versions of her 
poems. Shall I tell what wild fol- 
lies I committed in prose as well as 


in verse? how I used to watch un- 
der her window of icy evenings, and 
with chilblainy fingers sing serenades 
to her on the guitar ? Shall I tell 
how, in a sledging party, I had the 
happiness to drive her, and of the 
delightful privilege which is, on these 
occasions, accorded to the driver ? 

Any reader who has spent a win- 
ter in Germany perhaps knows it. 
A large party of a score or more of 
sledges is formed. Away they go to 
some pleasure-house that has been 
previously fixed upon, where a ball 
and collation are prepared, and where 
each man, as his partner descends, has 
the delicious privilege of saluting 
her. O heavens and earth! I may 
grow to be a thousand years old, but 
I can never forget the rapture of that 
salute. 

“The keen air has given me an 
appetite,” said the dear angel as we 
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entered the supper-room ; and to say 
the truth, fairy as she was, she made 
a remarkably good meal—consuming 
a couple of basins of white-soup, se- 
veral kinds of German sausages, some 
Westphalia ham, some white pud- 
dings, an anchovy salad made with 
cornichons and onions, sweets innu- 
merable, and a considerable quan- 
tity of old Stein Wein and rum- 
punch afterwards. ‘Then she got up 
and danced as brisk as a fairy, in 
which operation I of course did not 
follow her, but had the honour at 
the close of the evening’s amusement 
once more to have her by my side in 
the sledge, as we swept in the moon- 
light over the snow. 

Kalbsbraten is a very hospitable 
place as far as tea-parties are con- 
cerned, but I never was in one 
where dinners were so scarce. At 
the palace they occurred twice or 
thrice in a month, but on these oc- 
casions spinsters were not invited, 
and I seldom had the opportunity of 
seeing my Ottilia except at evening 
parties. 

Nor are these, if the truth must 
be told, very much to my taste. 
Dancing I have forsworn, whist is 
too severe a study for me, and I do 
not like to play écarté with old ladies, 
who are sure to cheat you in the 
course of an evening's play. 

But to have an occasional glance 
at Ottilia was enough; and many 
and many a napoleon did I lose to 
her mamma, Madame de Schlippen- 


schlopp, for the blest privilege of 


looking at her daughter. Many is 
the tea-party I went to, shivering into 
cold clothes after dinner (which is 
my abomination) in order to have 
one little look at the lady of my 
soul. 

At these parties there were gene- 
rally refreshments of a nature more 
substantial than mere tea— punch, 
both milk and rum, hot wine, con- 
sommé, and a peculiar and exceed- 


ingly disagreeable sandwich made of 


a mixture of cold white puddings 
and garlic, of which I have forgot- 
ten the name, and always detested 
the savour. 

Gradually a conviction came upon 
me that Ottilia ate a great deal. 

[ do not dislike to see a woman 
eat comfortably. I even think that 
an agreeable woman ought to be 
friande, and should love certain little 
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dishes and nicknacks. I know that 
though at dinner they commonly 
take “nothing, they have had roast 
mutton with the children at two, and 
laugh at their pretensions to starva- 
tion. 

No! a woman who eats a grain 
of rice, like Amina in the Arabian 
Nights, is absurd and unnatural; but 
there is a modus in rebus: there is no 
reason why she should be a Ghoul, 
a monster, an ogress, a horrid gor- 
mandiseress —faugh ! 

It was, then, with a rage amount- 
ing almost to agony, that I found 
Ottilia ate too much at every meal. 
She was always eating, and always 

eating too much. If 1 went there 
in the morning, there was the horrid 
familiar odour of those oniony sand- 
wiches; if in the afternoon, dinner 
had been just removed, and I was 
choked by reeking reminiscences of 
roast meat. ‘Tea we have spoken of. 
She gobbled up more cakes than any 
six people present; then came the 
supper and the sandwiches again, and 
the egg-flip and the horrible rum- 
punch. 

She was as thin as neat if 
possible than ever ;—but, Heav- 
evens! her nose began to —— red! 

Mon Dieu! how I used to watch 
and watch it! Some days it was 
purple, some days had more of the 
vermilion—I could take an affidavit 
that after a heavy night’s supper it 
was more swollen, more red than be- 
fore. 

I recollect one night when we 
were playing a round, game (I had 
been looking at her nose very 
eagerly and ‘sadly for some time), 
she of herself brought up the con- 
versation about eating, and confessed 
that she had five meals a-day. 

“ That accounts for it!” says I, 
flinging down the cards, and spring- 
ing up and rushing like a madman 
out of the room. rushed away 
into the night, and wrestled with my 
passion. “ What! marry,” said I, “a 
woman who eats meat twenty-one 
times in a week, besides breakfast and 
tea? Marry a sarcophagus, a canni- 
bal, a butcher’s shop?— Away!” I 
strove and strove, I drank, I groaned, 
I wrestled and fought with my love 
—but it overcame me; one look of 
those eyes brought me to her feet 
again. I yielded myself up like a 
slave ; I fawned and whined for her ; 
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I thought her nose was not so very 
red. 

Things came to this pitch that I 
sounded His Highness’s minister to 
know whether he would give me 
service in the Duchy; I thought of 
purchasing an estate there. I was 
given to understand that I should 
get a chamberlain’s key and some 
post of honour did I choose to re- 
main, and I even wrote home to my 
my brother Fitz in England, hinting 
a change in my condition. 

At this juncture the town of 
Hamburg sent -His Highness the 
Grand Duke (apropos of a commer- 
cial union which was pending be- 
tween the two states) a singular 
present, no less than a certain num- 
ber of barrels of oysters, which are 
considered extreme luxuries in Ger- 
many, especially in the inland parts 
of the country, where they are almost 
unknown. 

In honour of the oysters and the 
new commercial treaty (which ar- 
rived in fourgons despatched for the 
purpose), His Highness announced a 
grand supper and ball, and invited all 
the quality of all the principalities 
round about. It was a splendid 
affair, the grand saloon brilliant with 
hundreds of uniforms and brilliant 
toilettes —not the least beautiful 
among them, I need not say, was 
Ottilia. 

At midnight the supper -rooms 
were thrown open, and we formed 
into little parties of six, each having 
a table, nobly served with plate, a 
lackey in attendance, and a gratify- 
ing ice-pail or two of champagne to 
égayer the supper. It was no small 
cost to serve five hundred people on 


Fitz-Boodle’s Confessions. 
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silver, and the repast was certainly a 
princely and magnificent one. 

I had, of course, arranged with 
Mademoiselle de \Schlippenschlopp. 
Captains Frumpel and F'ridelberger 
of the Duke’s Guard, Mesdames de 
Butterbrod and Bopp, formed our 
little party. 

The first course, of course, con- 
sisted of the oysters. Ottilia’s eyes 
zleamed with double brilliancy as the 
coer opened them; there were nine 
a-piece for us—how well I recollect 
the number! 

I never was much of an oyster- 
eater, nor can I relish them in natu- 
ralibus as some do, but require a 
quantity of sauces, lemons, cayenne 
peppers, bread and butter, and so 
forth, to render them palatable. 

By the time I had made my pre- 
parations, Ottilia, the captains, and 
the two ladies, had well-nigh finished 
theirs. Indeed Ottilia had gobbled up 
all hers, and there were only my nine 
left in the dish. 

I took one—r1r was BAD. The 
scent of it was enough—they were 
all bad. Ottilia had eaten nine bad 
oysters. 

I put down the horrid shell. Her 
eyes glistened more and more, she 
could not take them off the tray. 

“Dear Herr George,” she said, 
“ Will you give me your oysters 2” 

* * * 


* * * * 


She had them all down—before—I 
could say—Jack—Robinson, 
*” 7. mm ~ 

I left Kalbsbraten that night, and 
have never been there since. 
G.§. F. B. 
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I po not think justice has yet been 
done in any of the journals, daily, 
weekly, monthly, or quarterly, to the 
author of Philip Van Artevelde and 
Edwin the Fair. His works are not 
of that order to fascinate the casual 
reader, and induce him, after glancing 
his idle eye over a page or two, still 
to hold on. He is not for the mere 
multitude. His thoughts lie too deep, 
his feelings are too fine and philoso- 
phic—in a word, too true for them. 
You might as well ask them to lend 
their ears in honest, heartfelt admira- 
tion, to the dramatic poems of Mil- 
ton. The working critic, too, he who 
plies his daily, weekly, monthly, 
quarterly task, in dealing with this, 
that, and the other work, as it issues 
from the press, and appears upon his 
table on its way, with its fore edges 
uncut, to the book-shop where pre- 
sentation copies are bought, can know 
little of such a writer as Henry Tay- 
lor, and cares less. The faults of the 
garb in which the writer conveys his 
poetry will strike an eye familiar 
with detecting such things, but your 
professional critic has no leisure to 
discover, much less dwell upon, the 
beauties. He is incapable of grati- 
tude to an author; for him an author 
has no vitality; between them there 
is no tie of kindliness, because their 
minds have held communion; the 
critic is not conscious of the sacred 
obligation of hospitality towards the 
host who has received him in the 
structure he has raised, and enter- 
tained him with the best he can 
supply. On the contrary, he treats 
an author as a subject for dissection, 
and generally pursues the course to 
him that surgeons were wont to do 
when the bodies of felons were given 
up for dissection, —he just makes the 
crucial incision, or, perhaps, a con- 
temptuous gash or two, on the out- 
ward integuments, and leaves the 
body to be removed and buried by 
the friends. No cry of a crowd, 
no extravagant praise from those who 
are called directors of the public taste, 
can recommend the author of Philip 
Van Artevelde to notice; and as we 
never heard, and from the lack of 
results in puffery do not believe, he 
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either makes presents or gives din- 
ners to the dispensers of fame, we 
take for granted he must continue to 
be content with the audience, “ fit 
though few.” For myself, I am in- 
debted to him for enabling me to be- 
guile many an hour that after study 
had pressed heavily on the wearied 
spirit, and to beguile it, not unpro- 
fitably, not through any violent 
change, for in his pictured page I 
have found much to think upon— 
much that I was glad to feel and 
learn. There is a test to apply to a 
work, be it of whatsoever peculiar 
character it may, which cannot fail, 
in which you cannot be deceived by 
others, and in which, still more, you 
cannot deceive yourself,—it is re- 
peated enjoyment, and repeated re- 
currence for enjoyment, without a 
sensation of satiety. Provided only 
you be conscious that you are one 
who has in truth and purity sought 
knowledge for the delight it gives, 
and whose senses can appreciate, and 
whose heart loves the beautiful, under 
whatever form orinwhatsoever essence 
it may appear or make you conscious 
of it, the book that you have read 
often, and still love to take up, as 
the musician might his instrument, 
to soothe a vacant hour, is sure to 
be a good one. I have applied this 
test to Philip Van Artevelde, and it 
has stood it well. Some books are 
like sponges—these are books you 
read for information only. Some 
like butterflies —these are books that 
you read for pleasure, for the images 
they conjure up, as you gaze upon a 
picture of Murillo’s or Raffaelle’s. 
Some for the “soft pulsation on the 
ear,” as you listen to one of Mozart’s 
melodies. You squeeze the sponge, 
and it is dry, and incapable of yield- 
ing more or being filled again. It is as 
valueless to you as before it was torn 
from its native rock. You seize the 
butterfly, and while you hold it in 
your hand, all its glittering hues 
perish. Both are flung aside. But 
there are books like the fountain, 
ever full and ever flowing, ever 
sparkling and ever singing in that 
primal music created with the uni- 
verse, and which addresses itself to 
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the soul of man in its highest moods ; 
and to these, as of the blessed things 
vouchsafed on earth for human solace, 
you can always recur, to glad your 
eyes, delight your ears, and gratify 
your mind’s thirst. Such are pre- 
eminently the poems of Homer and 
Shakspeare, and such, in no incon- 
siderable degree, has been to me Philip 
Van Artevelde. 1 am aware that this 
in a great measure proceeds from pe- 
culiar circumstances. There is much 
of that tie between the mind and 
tastes, feelings and aspirations, of the 
author and of the reader, which 


Sallust has described as the basis of 


firm friendship. There is the idem 
nelle, atque idem nolle. We aré both 
(1 hope I may, without presump- 
tion, 
loving is one of those angelic privi- 
leges still vouchsafed to men since 
the Fall) —we are both, then, lovers 
of the beautiful in art and nature, 
both passionately addicted to politics 
as a science, unstained by one sordid 
thought or view. I find it recorded 
in the fly-leaf of my copy (formerly, 
i.e. in 1809, Lord Sheffield’s) of Lally- 
Tolendal’s tragedy Le Comte de Str af- 
ford, Mr. Gibbon was at Lausanne 
when he received from his friend the 
Count de 
this work, and, having perused it, he 
observed, that “ He could now judge 
how Tacitus would have written a 
tragedy.” The speech was a courtly 
one; though undoubtedly the merit 


of the chivalrous gentleman's work 
is great, and still greater is that of 


the sketch of the history of Ireland 
and the life ofthe murdered Strafford 
which accompanies it. But I would 
say Philip Van Artevelde is peculiarly 
the work of a statesman, while it is, 
also, the production of a poet. And 
believe me, that the mind of the states- 
man and the imagination of the poet, 
when both are at the highest, are 
invariably found together. Where 
can we better seek for the deep and 
eternal maxims of political wisdom 
than in the pages of Homer and 
Shakspeare? Who were the au- 
thors ourselves of some 
of the best and wisest state-papers 
ever published, and on most difficult 
subjects ? Why, poets! — Bacon, 
Spenser, and Sir John Davis. To 
me, then, as a lover of poetry and a 
political student, the brief and event- 
ful career of the son of Jacques Van 


amongst 
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Artevelde, as described by Taylor, 
has always been fraught with thrilling 
interest. I have meditated on the 
statesman’s observations and reflec- 
tions with a melancholy pleasure —I 
have dreamed over his fine reveries— 
I have luxuriated in the sweet and 
solemn strains of his poetry —I have 
pursued to the depths of their moral 
the sad passages of his narrative. For 
human nature and human hopes, in 
the words quoted by Sir Walter 
Scott, in reference to the theme of 
his wonderful work, The Bride of 
Lammermoor, “It is an owre true 
tale.” In Philip Van Artevelde the 
character of the hero is admirably 
and faithfully depicted throughout. 
He is qualis ab incepto. Circumstances 


only change—/e is still the same. 
This is finely taught. The flawless 
diamond in its substance and its 


essence is still the same; but it takes 
its hues from the light that shines 
upon it. Remove it from its casket, 
and it will catch all the pomp and 
show of brilliancy which can be de- 
rived from the new scene in which it 
is placed. It will share the dimness 
of the sad and sombre twilight. All 
his characters, indeed, are well drawn 
or ably sketched, and he has suc- 
ceeded, in no small degree, in restor- 
ing a buried age of the world to light 
in living lineaments. His women are 
most exquisitely depicted, both in the 
outward show and in the inner being. 
They are ladies; even as were Ca- 
lypso divine amongst goddesses, and 
Helena divine amongst women. Of 
Taylor's Adriana, as of his Elena, it 
might be said, in Shelley's touching 
and suggestive words, — 

—— ‘‘ A woman such as it has been my 


doom 

To meet with few; a wonder of this 
earth, 

Where there is little of transcendant 
worth, — 


Like one of Shakspeare’s women.” 


Beautiful are both those women in 
their graceful feminicity. You recog- 
nise in them that distinctive mark of 
the lady, as compared with proud, self- 
included man, however gentle he may 
be of nurture and bearing, and of the 
lady as compared with the mere 
woman—‘“ the manner beyond cour- 
tesy.” Beautiful, too, in all points 
of feature, character, and fortunes, is 
the contrast between the Flemish wife 
and the Italian mistress of Van Arte- 
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velde. We know few things more 
touching and true in dramatic litera- 
ture than the scene in which Philip, 
in the wane of his prosperous career, 
declares his love to Elena, while he 
does passionate justice to the surpass- 
ing merits of his deceased wife :— 


** Elena. Ihave been much unfortun- 

ate, my lord; 
I would not love again. 
Artevelde. And so have I; 
Nor man nor woman more unfortunate, 
As none more blessed in what was taken 
from him! 

Dearest Elena,* of the living, dearest, 

Let my misfortunes plead, and know 
their weight 

By throwing off the worth of what I lost, 

She was a creature framed, by love divine, 

For mortal love to muse mortal life away 

In pondering her perfections; so un- 
mov'd 

Amidst the world’s contentions, if they 
touch’d 

No vital cord nor troubled what she lov’d. 

Philosophy might look her in the face, 

And, like a hermit stooping to the well 

That yields him sweet refreshment, might 
therein 

See but his own serenity reflected 

With a more heavenly tenderness of hue! 

Yet, whilst the world’s ambitious cares, 

Its small disquietudes and insect stings, 

Disturbed her never, she was one made 
up 

Of feminine affections, and her life 

Was one full stream of love from fount 
to sea. 

Such was her inward being, which to fit 

With answerable grace of outward favour, 

Nature bestow'd corporeal beauty bright ; 

Form’d in such mood of passionate con- 
ception 

As when the Godhead, from a dream of 
love 

Awaking, with poetic rapture seiz’d, 

Substautiates the vision and the form 

His dreaming fancy feign'd creates alive, 

These are but words. 

Elena, My lord, they’re full 

of meaning. 

Artevelde. No, they mean nothing— 

that which they would speak 

Sinks into silence—’tis what none can 
know 

That knew not her—the silence of the 
grave. 

Whence could I call her radiant beauty 
back, 

It could not come more savouring of 
Heaven 

Than it went hence; the tomb receiv’d 
her charms 
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In their perfection, with nor trace of 
time 

Nor stain of sin upon them ; only death 

Had turn’d them pale. I would that you 
had seen her 

Alive or dead! 

Elena. I wish I had, my lord ; 

T should have lov’d to look upon her 
much ; 

For I can gaze on beauty all day long, 

And think the all-day-long is but too 
short. 

Artevelde. She was so fair that in the 

angelic choir 

She will not need put on another shape 

Than that she bore on earth. Well, 
well,__she’s gone, 

And I have tam’d my sorrow. 
grief 

Are transitory things no less than joy ; 

And though they leave us not the men 


Pain and 


we were, 

Yet they do leave us. You behold me 
here 

A man bereay’d, with something of a 
blight 


Upon the early blossoms of his life 

And its first verdure, having not the less 

A living root, and drawing from the earth 

Its vital juices, from the air its powers ; 

And surely as man’s health and strength 
are whole 

His appetites regerminate, his heart 

Re-opens, and his objects and desires 

Shoot up renewed. What blank I found 
before me 

From what is said you partly may sur- 
mise ; 

How I have hop’d to fill it, may I tell? 

Elena. I fear, my lord, that cannot 
be. 
Artevelde. Indeed ! 

Then am I doubly hopeless. What is 
gone, 

Nor plaints, nor prayers, nor yearnings 
of the soul, 

Nor memory’s tricks, nor fancy’s in- 


vocations,—— 

Though tears went with them frequent as 
the rain 

In dusk November, sighs more sadly 
breath’d 


Than winter's o’er the vegetable dead,—. 

Can bring again: and should this living 
hope, 

That like a violet from the other’s grave 

Grew sweetly, in the tear-besprinkled 
soil 

Finding most nourishment—this seedling 
sprung 

Where recent grief had like a plough- 
share passed 


Through the soft soul, and loosened its 


affections— 








* By the way, how comes this most barbarous lengthening of the “e” in Eléna? 


and it so throughout the poem, 
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Should this new-blossom'd hope be coldly 
nipp’d, 
Then wae I desolate indeed! a man 
Whom heaven would wean from earth, 
and nothing leave 
But cares and quarrels, troubles and dis- 
traction, 
The heavy burthens and the broils of life. 
Is such my doom? Nay, speak it, if it be. 
Elena. I said I feared another could 
not fill 
he place of her you lost, being so fair 
And perfect as you give her out. 
Artevelde. ’Tis true. 
A perfect woman is not as a coin, 
Which being gone, its very duplicate 
Is counted in its place. Yet waste so 


great 

Might you repair, such wealth you have 
of charms 

Luxuriant, albeit of what were hers 

Rather the contrast than the counterpart, 

Colour, to wit—-complexion ; hers was 
light 

And gladdening ; aroseate tincture shone 

Transparent in its place, her skin else- 
where 

White as the foam from which in happy 
hour 

Sprang the Thalassian Venus; yours is 


clear, 

But bloodless ; and, though beautiful as 
night 

In cloudless ether clad, not frank as day : 

Such is the tinct of your diversity ; 

Serenely radiant she, you darkly fair. 

Elena. Dark still has been the colour 

of my fortunes, 

And, having not serenity of soul, 

How should I wear the aspect ? 
Artevelde. Wear it not; 
Wear only that of love. 
Elena. Of love? alas! 
That is its opposite. You counsel me 
To scatter this so melancholy mist 
By calling up the hurricane. Time was 
I had been prone to counsel such as 
yours ; 

Adventurous I have been, it is true, 

And this fool-hardy heart would brave— 
nay court, 

In other days, an enterprise of passion ; 

Yea, like a witch, would whistle for a 

_ whirlwind. 

But I have been admonished: painful 
years 

Have tamed and taught me: I have suf. 
fer’d much, 

Kind Heaven, but grant tranquillity! I 
seek 

No further boon. 

Artevelde. 

tranquil? 

Elena. It may in some ; but not as I 

have known it. 

Artevelde. Love, like an insect frequent 

in the woods, 
Will take the colour of the tree it feeds on ; 


And may not love be 
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As saturnine or sanguine is the soul, 

Such is the passion. Brightly ~ me, 

Like the red sunset of a stormy day, 

Love breaks anew beneath the gathering 
clouds 

That roll around me! 
Elena, 

May I not hope, or, rather, can I hope, 

That for such brief and bounded space of 
time 

As are my days on earth, you ’ll yield 
yourself 

To love me living and to mourn me dead, 

Elena. Oh, not, my lord, to mourn 

you—why—oh God! 

Why will you say so? You distress 
me—no, 

You will pursue your triumphs many 
a year, 

And victory shall wait upon your steps 

As heretofore, and death be distant far. 

Take back those words; I cannot hear 
them ; no, 

They hang upon my heart too heavily, 

Tell me you’re sure to conquer, as you 
are, 

Artevelde. So, loveliest, let us hope. 

It may be so. 

T’ll swear it shall be, so you ’ll swear in 
turn 

To give me up your heart. 


Tell me, sweet 


Elena. I cannot——no — 
Nor need I tell you what you know so 
well. 
I must be gone. 
Artevelde. Nay, sweetest, why 


these tears ? 
Elena. No, let me go—I cannot tell— 
no—no— 
T want to be alone—let me retire 
Dear Artevelde, for God’s love let me 


go! 


This scene, I apprehend, will bear 
me out in Taylor's power of depict- 
ing, beyond any living man, and 
beyond all but a very few dead poets, 
the charms and graces of the female 
form, and the mysterious emotions of 
the female heart. In this scene, too, 
his poetic powers, his fine relish for 
the beauties and glories of external 
nature, and familiar communing with 
the lore it breathes, his deep ac- 
quaintance with human nature and 
sympathies therewith, are nobly dis- 
a His mastery of our nervous 
anguage in its best dialect and style 
(if I may be allowed to explain my- 
self by combining the words), and 
his rich store of delicate imaginations, 
are not less conspicuous. The power 
of pathos, too, in a high degree, is 
Mr. Taylor's. But with all this in 
his dramatic poems there are many 
failings, many faults. There is oc- 
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casionally an affectation of simplicity 
which borders upon coarseness. “ Be 
thou familiar, but by no means vul- 
gar.” The rule is eae for the poet 
and painter, as well as for the gen- 
tleman of the world—worldly. In his 
familiarity Mr. Taylor sometimes be- 
comes almost vulgar. He tries, like 
Shakspeare, to mingle tragedy and 
comedy as they are in actual life. 
In the great psychological dramas, 
such as Macbeth, Romeo and Juliet, 
Hamlet, the tragedy is heightened by 
the terrible contrast with the comic 
scenes and passages introduced. How 
incomplete in its forlorn horrors, the 
scene at Ophelia’s grave would be 
without the ribald jestings and quaint 
fun of the grave-diggers. In the great 
comedies of Moliére, Ze Tartuffe, Le 
Misanthrope, there is a tragic under- 
current, which throws the comedy 
sparkling to the surface, and makes 
it more precious in your eyes, more 
revered in your heart and reason, be- 
cause of the consciousness you have 
of the depth beneath. But Taylor 
has no comic power. Neither wit 
nor humour are his. His comedy is 
forced, is pumped up, and it flows 
afterwards in no current. It is spilt, 
as it were, uselessly upon the ground. 
His clowns and jesters, such powerful 

rents in the hands of mighty artists 
like Shakspeare and Scott, are with 
him dull, incapable, formal fellows. 
Their merriment is not of the true 
breed. Clowns, as well as ghosts, are 
only to be dealt with to good purpose 
by magicians. Drawn by 7 but 
the pencil of supreme genius, Lear's 
clown would be a Jack Pudding, and 
the Bodach Glass, a Bugaboo! It is, 
however, the vice of the literature of 
the present day. Every puny whip- 
ster must, like Scott, write upon = 
the essence) the model of the Shak- 
sperian drama. The reader of the 
veriest caricaturist of low life is al- 
ways expected to have his pocket- 
handkerchief ready. The intellec- 
tual posture-maker and tumbling 
‘Tom-F ool aspires 


“To rule like a wizard the world of the 
heart, 

And to call up its sunshine and draw 
down its showers.” 


To one possessing Mr. Taylor's fine 
poetic mind and intense pathos, we of 
course cannot mean to apply a disre- 
spectful word. In the historic drama, 
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it is necessary to intermingle with the 
chequered career of the mighty of 
the earth scenes from low life; but it 
is not required that the author should 
introduce into them laborious at- 
tempts at pleasantry which are far 
from relieving, in artistic phrase, the 
graver portion of the work; or of 
darkening and deepening the tragedy 
by the effect of contrast. Mr. ‘Tay- 
lor’s genius is of the sad and philo- 
sophic turn; he has no real relish 
for that wit, and humour, and con- 
viviatity, which make Jack Falstaff 
a boon companion for all ages. To 
return to the more agreeable office 
of praise ; before I take up Edwin the 
Fair, let me remark, that Mr. Taylor 
might much distinguish himself in 
other branches of poetry besides the 
dramatic. He has an exquisite ear 
for versification, and is evidently a 
master of such forms of metre as he 
understands, even though guilty, as 
we have seen, of an atrocious false 
quantity in a proper name. The 
following description of Italy may 
well serve as a specimen :— 


“ Yes, I remember well 
The land of many hues, 
Whose charms what praise can tell, 
Whose praise what heart refuse ? 
Sublime, but neither bleak nor bare, 
Nor misty are the mountains there— 
Softly sublime, profusely fair ! 
Up to their summits clothed in green, 
And fruitful as the vales between, 
They lightly rise, 
They scale the skies, 
And groves and gardens still abound ; 
For where no shoot 
Could else take root 
The peaks are shelv’d and terrac’d round ; 
Earthward appear, in mingled growth, 
The mulberry and maize,— above 
The trellised vine extends to both 
The leafy shade they love. 
Looks out the white-wall’d cottage here, 
The lowly chapel rises near, 
Far down the foot must roam to reach 
The lovely lake and bending beach ; 
Whilst chestnut green and olive grey 
Chequer the steep and winding way.” 


Mr.Taylor, too, has, in a high degree, 
the singular power of composing the 
ballad. We say singular power— for 
how few in ancient or modern days 
have succeeded in it! The ballad, at 
its best, is a compressed dramatic 

m. 

About eight years have elapsed 
since Philip Van Artevelde was pub- 
lished. A collection of prose essays, 
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entitled The Statesman, was subse- 
sequently given to the world. I have 
not seen it. The reviewers, [ remem- 
ber, did not speak well of it, That, 
I need scarcely say, did not deter me 
from reading it. But, somehow or 
other, it never fell in my way. And 
I never bethought me of seeking it. 
T have now betore me his dramatic 
poem recently published —Edwin the 
Fair. I have read it with pleasure 
and satisfaction, but not in the same 
degree I experienced on my first pe- 
rusal of Van Artevelde. Perhaps I 
may hereafter like it better. Taylor 
is an artistic poet: he rarely writes a 
passage without the design of exhi- 
biting — or rather shadowing out — 
some peculiar trait of character, in- 
culcating some wise maxim, or sug- 
gesting some dramatic effect. He 
requires to be re-read—to be studied. 
The lover of operatic music will un- 
derstand this. How different are your 
sensations of delight on hearing a 
composition of Mozart's, Weber's, or 
Beethoven’s, for the first and for the 
twentieth time. Highly, then, as I 
think of Edwin the Far at present, 
peradventure I may think more 
highly of it hereafter. I feel it pro- 
per to state this, though I can only 
give my immediate impressions. 

The story of Edwin and Elgiva is 
well known, doubtless, to all our 
readers, who will, therefore, be aware 
that it supplies an excellent subject 
for a dramatic poem. The principal 
personages of Mr. Taylor’s drama, 
are :— 

“* Men of the Secular Party. 
Edwin the Fair, King of England. 
Earl Athulf, Cousin to the King and Bro. 
ther of Elgiva. 
Earl Leolf, Heretoch, or Commander of the 
King’s forces. 
Clarenbald, a Secular Priest and Lord 
Chancellor. 
Wulfstan the Wise, Chaplain to Earl 
Leolf. 
Grimbald, The King’s Jester. 
Osbern, Bishop of Rochester. 
axe. XC. 
Men of the Monastic Party. 
Odo Severus, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dunstan, Abbot of Glastonbury. 
Harcather, a Military Leader and Governor 
of Chester Castle. 
Gurmo, a Creature of Dunstan. 
&e. &e. 
Women. 
Elgiva, Cousin to Edwin the Fair and 


afterwards Queen, 
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Ethilda, Sister to Edwin the Fair. 

Gunnilda, Queen-Mother. 

Emma, Daughter to Wulfstan the Wise. 

Heida and Thorbiorga, Fortune- Tellers. 
Time, a.p. 956.” 


Of course, Dunstan is the hero; 
and excellent is the theme this ambi- 
tious and politic churchman supplies. 
His character is, in some degree, still 
a riddle: in his life there is a vast 
deal of romance. Had his early love 
not been blighted, had he been al- 
lowed to pursue his studies, literary 
and scientific, and to fill the rank in 
the world to which his birth and 
rank entitled him—in other words, 
had he not been forced into a cloister, 
where certainly his heart festered, 
and probably his reason gave way, 
he might have been a great, without 
becoming a wicked, man. Might, I 
say, because it is not impossible, as 
with Loyola, and other enthusiasts 
and fanatics, that no small portion of 
the power which enabled him to do- 
mineer over other men might lie in 
the self-sufficiency, the earnestness, 
the indomitable will acquired from 
mental aberration. It is notorious 
that vast and quite unusual physical 
force in the individual accompanies 
paroxysms of madness. It is equally 
certain, though not so well known, 
that a degree of mental alienation 
upon some particular points adds 
vigour to the intellectual and moral 
faculties with reference to most other 
points. He especially who has fallen 
into the belief in superhuman agency 
in the affairs of this life, and of being 
penne. while yet in the flesh, to 
10ld communion with the immaterial 
world, not uncommonly learns to be- 
lieve in himself; and that is the secret 
of doing great things if a man have 
answering abilities. Mr.'Taylor’s view 
of Dunstan's character is expressed in 
the following verses which he puts 
into the mouth of Earl Leolf the 
heretoch :— 
« Dunstan is not sane, 
madness that doth least declare 
itself 
Endangers most, and ever most infects, 
The unsound many. See where stands 
that man, 

And where this people: then compute 
the peril 

To one and all. When force and cunning 
meet 

Upon the confine of one cloudy mind, 

When ignorance and knowledge halve 
the mass, 


And 
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When night and day stand at an equinox, 
Then storms are rife,” 


We are not prepared to say that this 
is not a correct view of this extraor- 
dinary person. Cunning and mental 
alienation generally go together. Sin- 
cere enthusiasm is not incompatible 
with fraud, which, with scarcely an 
exception, is sure to accompany ie 
ticism. ‘To the monks of that day, 
their church and its power, temporal 
as well as spiritual, was every thing; 
and upon the odious doctrine that the 
end justifies the means, there was no 
deception, no injustice, no crime, how- 
ever atrocious, they were not ready 
to commit, in order to secure the do- 
mination of their body over the souls 
and persons of men. It is in this 
spirit that Mr. Taylor paints him, 
and not as one naturally wicked — 
not as a monster who delighted in 
cruelty for cruelty’s sake, or who 
would wantonly be guilty of either 
crime, or cruelty, or fraud, except in 
furtherance of his own ambition, and 
the designs of his order. This, we 
believe, is correct, and we deem him 
likewise right in representing Dun- 
stan with some fine touches of human 
feeling, and with high poetic imagi- 
nations. Upon the whole, however, 
we do not look upon the delineation 
of Dunstan as one of Mr. Taylor's 
happiest efforts. It lacks grandeur. 
The fox predominates over the lion, 
So in truth it probably did ; but this, 
as Mr. Taylor has handled it, detracts 
from the poetry of the character. 
Edwin is drawn more favourably 
than he has been handed down by 
his enemies, the monkish chroniclers. 
He paints him as brave, generous, 
and loving, but rash and headstrong 
in his youth. As in duty we are 
bound to believe from the ancient 
story, he is most passionately ena- 
moured of Elgiva. Her love, the 
poet has, we doubt not, justly de- 
scribed as subordinate to her ambi- 
tion. Her character is well displayed 
in the following short scene with er 
brother :— 


“« Athulf. I see a trouble sit on Leolf’s 
brow. 
Elgiva, oh my sister! art thou true? 
Elgiva. Indeed, I am. 
Athulf, And doth he know thee true? 
Elgiva. I trust he knows the truth. 
Athulf. The truth, Elgiva! 
These are short answers, Dost thou love 
him still? 
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Elgiva. Sincerely and in truth and 
honesty 
Have I dealt with him always, and do 
now. 
I verily believed I loved him once. 
I think I love him still. 
Athulf. Alas! alas! 
But not him only, no, nor yet him most. 
Beware, my sister, that ambition’s weeds 
Choke not the garden where thy love 
should grow. 
In Man, of questionable quality 
Ambition has been holden; but in Wo. 
man— 
Oh! ’tis the veriest beggary of the heart 
That winter ever witnessed ! 
Elgiva. Atbulf, no ; 
A weaker to a stronger love may yield ; 
But not in me will love, or weak or 


strong, 
Yield to ambition ever. 
Athulf. Oh, this head! 


So shapely, and by nature so adorned ! 
Far rather would I see the glossy braid 
Of its own golden tresses circle it 
Than England’s jewelled crown. 
(An Attenpant, who appears at the door, 
announces “ The Chancellor.” ) 
Good night, Elgiva, Said’st thou, a 
stronger love? 

The strength of love is constancy. Fare- 
well ! 

As came the honey from the lion’s car- 
case, 

So sweetness comes of strength. Be- 
ware, I say : 

Kings love like other men—or other boys: 

Not so they marry. [ Exit Eveiva, 

Gone in anger! Well; 

Reproof that vexed not never yet sank 
deep, 

Nor ever of a warning that was welcome 

Came needful caution.” 


The heretoch loves Elgiva. There 
is a fine scene between him and her 
brother, Athulf, after the gratification 
of her ambition. Leolf excuses her 
breach of faith :— 


‘“‘Reproach her not; she is a child in 
years, 

And, though in wit a woman, yet her 
heart, 

Untempered by the discipline of pain, 

Is fancy-led. One half the fault was 
mine. 

She is a child ; and, look—upon my head 

Already peepeth out the willowy grey. 

My youth is wearing from me.” 


After a flood of passionate grief, Leolf 
exclaims,— 


«Ts shame no more? 

I should be silent, for I am not licensed 
To either dotage—that of youth nor age. 
Athulf. Ob, Leolf! oh, my friend ! 

Leolf, Quit we the theme. 
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But from my griefs and me this counsel 
take: 

Expend the passion of thy heart in youth ; 

Fight thy love-battles whilst thy heart is 


strong, 

And wounds heal kindlily. An April 
frost 

Is sharp, but kills not; sad October’s 
storm 

Strikes when the juices and the vital sap 

Are ebbing from the leaf. No more!” 


This character of Leolf is drawn 
with all the author’s happiest powers. 
The deep melancholy that preys upon 
him, because of his lost love, is ex- 
quisitely portrayed. But he reasons 
quite properly about his disappoint- 
ment. We believe that Othello is 
the only middle-aged general officer 
on poetical record who ever succeeded 
with a ladye fair against a rich and 
youthful rival. But there is a touch- 
ing manliness throughout in Leolf’s 
sorrow, for she in truth was little 
worth ; but whom his own pure and 
high imagination had decked with all 
the attributes of grace and goodness. 
I think this soliloquy by the sea- 
shore fine. Perhaps, it is, that in 
many of the emotions and feelings I 
sympathise :— 


“‘ Rocks that beheld my boyhood! Peril- 
ous shelf 

That nursed my infant courage! 
again 

I stand before you—not as in other days 

In your grey faces smiling—but like you 

The worse for weather. Here again I 
stand, 

Again and on the solitary shore 

Old Ocean plays as on an instrument, 

Making that ancient music,when not 
known ? 

That ancient music only not so old 

As He who parted ocean from dry land 

And saw that it was good. Upon - ear, 

As in the season of susceptive youth, 

The mellow murmur falls—but finds the 
sense 

Dulled by distemper; shall I say-—by 
time? 

Enough in action has my life been spent, 

Through the past decade, to rebate the 
edge 

Of early sensibility. The sun 

Rides high, and on the thoroughfares of 
life 

I find myself a man in middle age, 

Busy and hard to please. The sun shall 
soon 

Dip westerly,—but oh! how little like 

Are life’s two twilights ! Would the last 
were first 

And the first last! that so we might be 
soothed 


Once 
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Upon the thoroughfares of busy life 
Beneath the noon-day sun, with hope of 


jo 

Fresh as the morn,—with hope of break. 
ing lights, 

Tiluminated mists and spangled lawns 

And woodland orisons and unfolding 
flowers, 

As things in expectation. Weak of faith! 

Is not the course of earthly outlook, thus 

Reversed from Hope, an argument to 
hope 

That she was licensed to the heart of man 

For other than for earthly contemplations, 

In that observatory domiciled 

For survey of the stars? The night de. 
scends, 

They sparkle out.” 


But let us for a moment contem- 
plate the gallant heretoch trium- 
phant. 

Heida, the fortune-teller, sings at 
Edwin’s and Elgiva’s marriage-feast : 


“« By Wellesbourne and Charlcote ford, 
At break of day, I saw a sword. 
Wessex warriors, rank by rank, 
Rose on Avon’s hither bank ; 
Mercia’s men in fair array 

Look’d at them from Marraway ; 
Close and closer ranged they soon, 
And the battle joined at noon. 

By Wellesbourne and Charlcote Lea 
1 heard a sound as of the sea ; 

Thirty thousand rushing men, 
Twenty thousand met by ten, 

Rang the shield and brake the shaft, 
Tosty yell’d, Harcather laughed, 
Through Avon’s waters red 

Chased by ten the twenty fled. 

By Charlcote ford and Wellesbourne 
I saw the moon’s pale face forlorn. 
River flowed and rushes sighed, 
Wounded warriors groaned and died. 
Ella took his early rest, 

The raven stood on his white breast ; 
Hoarsely in the dead man’s ear 
Raven whisper’d, ‘ Friend, good cheer ! 
Ere the winter pinch the crow 

He that slew thee shall lie low.’ ” 


Athulf is drawn in contrast to 
Leolf; Ethilda, the pure and loving, 
to ambition’s minion, Elgiva. The 
fortunes of these two are thus pre- 
dicted by Heida :— 


“* She was fresh and she was fair, 
Glossy was her golden hair ; 
Like a blue spot in the sky 

Was her clear and loving eye. 


He was true and he was bold, 

Full of mirth as he could hold ; 

Through the world he broke his way 
With jest, and laugh, and lightsome lay, 
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Love ye wisely, love ye well; 
Challenge then the gates of Hell. 
Love and truth can ride it out, 
Come bridal song or battle shout.” 


The queen, in Taylor’s poetical 
version of the story, escapes from 
Chester Castle through the instru- 
mentality of the governor's son, who 
is smitten with her charms, even as 
George Douglas was with those of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and is re- 
ceived by Leolf. Here is the parting 
scene between them, ere both fall 
under the weapons of Dunstan’s 
emissaries :-— 


“* Elgiva. Oh Leolf! much 
I owe you, and, if aught a kingdom’s 


wealth 
Affords, could pay the debt.... 
Leolf. A kingdom’s wealth! 


Elgiva! by the heart the heart is paid. 
You have your kingdom, my heart hath 
its love. 
We are provided. 
Elgiva. Oh! in deeds so kind, 
And can you be so bitter in your words ! 
Have I no offerings of the heart, where- 


with 
Love’s service to requite? 
Leolf. The least of boons 


Scattered by Royal charity’s careless hand 
O’erpaysmy service. To requite the rest, 
All you possess is but a bankrupt’s bond. 
This is the last time we shall speak to- 


gether ; 

Forgive me, therefore, if my speech be 
bold. 

I loved you once; and in such sort I 
loved, 


That anguish hath but burnt the image in, 

And I must bear it with me to my grave. 

I loved you once; dearest Elgiva, yes, 

Even now my heart doth feed upon that 
love 

As in its flower and freshness, ere the 


grace 

And beauty of the fashion of it perished. 

It was too anxious to be fortunate, 

And it must now be buried, self-em- 
balmed. 

Within my breast, or living thers recluse, 

Talk to itself and traffic with itself ; 

And like a miser that puts nothing out, 

And asks for no return, must I tell o’er 

The treasures of the past. 


Elgiva. Can no return 
Be rendered? And is gratitude then 
nothing ? 
Leolf. To me ’tis nothing—being less 
than love. 
But cherish it as to your own soul pre- 
cious ! 
The heavenliest lot that earthly natures 
know 


Is to be affluent in gratitude. 
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Be grateful and be happy. For myself, 

If sorrow be my portion, yet shall hope, 

That springs from sorrow and aspires to 
Heaven, 

Be with me still. When this disastrous 
war 

Is ended, I shall quit my country’s shores, 

A pilgrim and a suitor to the love 

Which dies not nor betrays.—What cry 


is that? 
I thought I heard a voice. 
Elgiva. Oh Leolf, Leolf! 


So tender, so severe ! 

— Mistake me not. 

I would not be unjust. I have not been ; 

Now less than ever could I be, for now 

A sacred and judicial calmness holds 

Its mirror to my soul; at once disclosed 

The picture of the past presents itself 

Minute yet vivid, such as it is seen 

In his last moments by a drowning man. 

Look at this skeleton of a onee green leaf: 

Time and the elements conspired its fall ; 

The worm hath eaten out the tenderer 
parts, 

And left this curious anatomy 

Distinct of structure—made so by decay. 

So, at this moment, lies my life before 
me— 

Tn all its intricacies, all its errors—— 

And can I be unjust? 

Elgiva. Oh, more than just, 
Most merciful in judgment have you been, 
And e’en in censure kind. 

Leolf. Our lives were linked 
By one misfortune and a double fault. 

It was my folly to have fixed my hopes 

Upon the fruitage of a budding heart. 

It was your fault,—the lighter fault by 
far,— 

Being the bud to seem to be the berry. 

The first inconstancy of unripe years 

Is Nature ’s error on the way to truth, 

But, hark! another cry! ‘They call us 
hence. 

Why come not they tous? Hark! Hist! 
again ! 

A clash of swords! Our band then is 
beset. 

Alas, Elgiva! 

Elgiva. Leolf, we are lost. 
Say,is itso? Iam not afraid —But, oh! 
Forgive me, Leolf, for I have wronged 

in you 
The noblest of your kind. Oh, Edwin! 
onesie 
Tell him that I was true till death to him, 
Though sometime false to you. 

Leolf. Fly, fly, Elgiva! 

Our horses are at hand—we still may fly.” 

The body of the queen is borne to 
Malpas, where Dunstan is. It is laid 

out in the cathedral. Dunstan ex- 
claims :— 
‘« What corse is this? 

A Monk. The queen’s, my lord, await- 

ing burial. 
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Dunstan, Hers! — 

Withdraw the winding-sheet, that once 
again 

I may behold her,~-Art thou she indeed ? 

The blankness of mortality in thee 

Seems more than in another! Where be 
now 

The flushings of the fervent cheek, the 
fires 

That lightened from those eyes! 
rueful sight! 

Methinks that thou dost look reproach- 
fully. 

Not me—not me—upbraid not me, pale 
queen ! 

I slew thee not, nor yet desired thy death ; 

I would have willed thee to repent and 
live, 

But lo! the will of God hath mastered 
mine. 

—Better be so than be the living cause 

Of death eternal and a nation’s lapse 

To mortal sin. Nor sin nor sorrow now 

Hath power upon thee; nor canst thou, 
fair mask, 

Be ever more their minister.”’ 


Oh, 


Malpas has been assaulted by the 
king and Athulf. Their forces are 
defeated, and the king, through his 
own rashness, is wounded and taken 
prisoner. 
Dunstan and his other victim. The 
avenger is at hand; but Dunstan 
does not quail. 
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“« Bridforth ( from the tower). My lord, my 
lord, Harcather flies. The Danes 
Are pouring thro’ the gate. Harcathe: 
falls. 
Dunstan. Give me the crucifix. Bring 
out the relics. 
Host of the Lord of Hosts, forth once 
again ! 
{ Exeunt, the trumpets of Olaf and Sweyne 
sounding in the distance. The curtain 


falls.)” 


Thus ends this dramatic poem. 
The subject was more difficult to 
treat than that of Philip Van Arte- 
velde; and it is not so genial. We 
had rather see Mr. Taylor, on a future 
occasion, in the field of chivalry and 
councils of state-craft than amongst 
our Saxon ancestry. 

There are two finely drawn cha- 
racters subsidiary to the drama which 
[have not had space to touch upon, 
though I now beg to applaud the 
execution—Wulfstan the Wise and 
his daughter Emma. ‘The latter is a 
delicate creation, the former a quaint 
one, shewing almost painfully the 
vanity of all unworldly wisdom. 
Even wisdom, to make its spell 
potent, must borrow no small por- 
tion of the materials for the charm, 
like the sorcerer, from the earth— 
earthy. 
















Tuer can be little doubt that,among 
the subjects to which the earliest at- 
tention of parliament will be called, 
the moral and political condition of 
Ireland must hold a prominent place. 
Not that we are sanguine enough to 
believe, for one moment, that much 
can be done by parliament, at least, 
immediately, for the benefit of that 
ill-fated portion of the empire. There 
are states of the body politic—dis- 
eased states, we mean—which set 
all direct efforts of the legislature to 
relieve them at defiance, exactly as 
there are states of the individual 
body from all thought of dealing ar- 
tistically with which a physician, who 
knows wherein the true virtues of 
his craft consist, would turn away. 
Such a one would not think of ap- 
plying Dr. Sangrado’s sharp practice 
to a patient whose pulse had fallen 
below forty; neither could he ex- 
pect by strong doses of calomel and 
jalap to set upon his legs again the 
victim of atrophy or diabetes. Where 
the constitution appears to be 
thoroughly broken down, the skilful 
leech trusts more to nature than to 
science. He may regulate his pa- 
tient’s diet, instruct him when and 
how to take air and exercise, prescribe 
rules for his lying down and rising 
up, and support and sustain him 
generally; but he is slow of at- 
tacking with vigour a malady which 
presents no one prominent symptom 
—none, at least, the speedy removal 
of which might give a moral assur- 
ance of recovery. And so it must 
be with the wise politician to whom 
the cheerless task is committed of go- 
verning a country throughout which 
the bands of social life are every 
where unwoven. Stringent laws, 
with an array of troops to back them, 
a host of stipendiary magistrates, and 
a numerous and vigilant police, may, 
to a certain extent, arrest the pro- 
gress of overt crime; but all the 
troops, and policemen, and magis- 
trates, in the world will never intro- 
duce the love of order among a people 
who do not know, nor ever appear to 
have been taught, that without or- 
der and the love of order in a com- 
munity all other excellencies and ad- 
vantages go for nothing. 
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It is sad to think that Ireland, for 
which Nature has done so much, 
should, through the misconduct of 
man, be such as we behold her. Con- 
taining within herself all the ele- 
ments out of which the statesman 
would desire to form a great nation, 
she stands at the very bottom of 
the scale among European provinces. 
A prodigious population, a fertile 
soil, a vast variety of produce, a mild 
climate, mineral treasures which defy 
exhaustion, fisheries at once abund- 
ant and of easy approach, excellent 
harbours, and a position upon the 
globe’s surface which ought to ren- 
der her the great entrepdt between 
the new and old worlds,—all these na- 
tural advantages are hers, yet all 
avail her nothing. Instead of giving 
support to a race of industrious and 
contented inhabitants, she is peopled 
from sea to sea by paupers. Beggars 
infest her streets, occupy her high- 
ways, and line her hedges ; pestilence 
and famine sweep over her periodi- 
cally, and ruin and decay are visible 
as well in her cities as in her villages. 
As to her fisheries and fertile fields, 
they are alike neglected. The former 
render up their treasures, if at all, to 
strangers; the latter are overgrown 
with weeds, or exhausted for the 
lack of the commonest skill in their 
culture. Her harbours are deserted ; 
her towns, streets of hovels; her ho- 
vels, sheds such as a farmer from the 
Lothians, or a Kentish yeoman, would 
regard as unfit to give shelter to his 
pigs. And, finally, her social state— 
it is frightful to contemplate that 
even from a distance, yet is it pre- 
cisely such as the outward forms of 
things might lead us to anticipate. 
Again, the national character of the 
Irish people presents as remarkable 
a contradiction between what might 
be and what is as is offered by the 
natural advantages of Ireland her- 
self and the uses to which her in- 
habitants turn them. Hasty, im- 
petuous, and for the most part desti- 
tute alike of prudence and perseve- 
rance, the Irish are a warm-hearted 
and docile race; full of affectionate 
feeling, full of intelligence and cou- 
rage, and devoted, as few other men 
are, to the object, whatever it may 
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be, which happens to engross them. 
Their loyalty is a principle which 
yields in its strength only to their 
religion ; though the former, under 
an evil influence, becomes subjection 
to ademagogue, and the latter a dark 
and desperate superstition. In some 
of the most important points of mo- 
rals they are singularly pure; their 
gratitude is proverbial; their love of 
family and country amounts to a 
passion. Their very faults are, for 
the most part, the excess of virtues. 
An Irishman may be mistaken as to 
what it is that constitutes justice, but 
it is from his perverted regard to 
that great principle that most of his 
crimes of violence proceed. And as 
to other matters, where over the 
world’s surface will you find a peo- 
ple so open of heart, so free of hand, 
so liberal even to extravagance, so 
charitable often to the injury of 
themselves, so sociable that the do- 
mestic duties are forgotten in the in- 
dulgence of the humour? In the 
depth of their compassion they will 
screen the very malefactor from the 
punishment which his crimes deserve. 
Their respect for their superiors be- 
comes abject from its excess; their 
eagerness to hold a good place in so- 
ciety generates ostentation, and em- 
barrassments, and meanness. Yea, 
and more even than this, an Irish- 
man often violates truth because his 
good feeling has hurried him into 
the utterance of promises which he 
lacks the power to fulfil; and if he 
think little of evading the payment 
of a just debt, it is ten to one but 
that he has lent his whole worldly 
substance to a friend. Surely he 
must be blind indeed who fails to see 
in these peculiarities the elements of 
good, at least, as rife as the elements 
of evil; and if evil be the more ordi- 
nary result, surely the cause of it 
must be sought for rather in some 
gross mismanagement of the social 
machine, after it has been put to- 
gether, than in any radical defect 
among the wheels and springs out 
of which it is compounded. 

It is not worth while, were the 
task more easy of accomplishment 
than it is, to trace back the evil of 
which we are here complaining to its 

primitive source. The disease is of 
very long standing. It shewed itself 
as early as the days of Strongbow, 
and the malady has from that time 
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never ceased to do its work. There 
has been no right amalgamation in 
Ireland of the two races which oc- 
cupy its surface together. Here and 
there a Milesian family may have 
merged in a Saxon, or the Saxon 
stream may have lost itself in the 
larger volume of a Milesian river ; 
but the people—the descendants from 
the Celts on the one hand, and from 
the Sclavonian and Teutonic inva- 
ders on the other—stand just as 
widely apart from one another at 
this hour as they did in the second 
and third generation, after Henry's 
barons had won their broad lands by 
the edge of the sword. We do not 
mean to say that there has been con- 
stant warfare between the colonists 
and the chiefs whom they or their 
fathers displaced. Of the humanity 
of the former in early times no great 
boast can be made. They dealt with 
the native Irish pretty much as Bro- 
ther Jonathan deals with the red In- 
dians at the present day, hunting 
them down and putting them to death 
without, as it would seem, the small- 
est compunction. And they were re- 
paid for their ferocity by a hatred as 
deep-seated as it was bitter. But 
time and the force of circumstances 
gradually smoothed down the asperi- 
ties on both sides; which might, per- 
haps have disappeared altogether had 
not religious differences come in the 
way to renew them. It would be 
hard to determine how far their jea- 
lousy of the English families which 
had taken root among them did or 
did not operate in prejudicing the 
aboriginal Milesians against the teach- 
ers of the reformed faith; but no 
fact can be better established than 
this,—that whereas the tenets of the 
Reformation were eagerly embraced 
by a vast majority of the former 
class, the latter, almost to a man, re- 
jected them. Accordingly, a new 
ground of quarrel was established be- 
tween races which had already points 
enough of difference about which to 
wrangle, and the terms Heretic and 
Papist became added to the vocabu- 
lary of hard names with which it 
was the wont of either side to over- 
whelm the other. 

It is much the fashion to speak of 
James I. as a mere pedant, or some- 
thing worse. James had little of the 
hero about him, doubtless; yet 
James's views were, in many points, 
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excellent, and in nothing did his sa- 
gacity more conspicuously displa 
itself than in his mode ofdealing with 
Ireland. _ The colonies which he 
planted in the northern provinces 
carried the germs of civilisation along 
with them, and might, and probably 
would, have effected great in for 
the country, had not the confusions 
incident upon the civil war broken 
in and disturbed them. Then, how- 
ever, the native Irish, rejoicing, as 
they might be expected to do, in the 
divisions which appeared to have 
sprung up among their oppressors, 
hastened, in their own wild way, to 
increase them. The terrible massa- 
cre of the new British settlers in 
1641 drew down upon the perpetra- 
tors of the bloody deed all the ven- 
geance of the Commonwealth, and, 
after a desperate struggle of nearly 
ten years continuance, the country 
was once more conquered. We need 
searcely add that the sort of justice 
meted out to the vanquished by 
Cromwell was stern enough. Out of 
the spoils of the slain, or the for- 
feited estates of the outlawed, his own 
officers and their kindred and ac- 
quaintances were provided for; and 
by the as of a strong body of 
Saxon Protestants among them the 
restless and bigoted Irish were again 
kept in subjection for a season. 
During the reigns of Charles II. 
and his misguided brother, Ireland 
had rest; but it was the sort of rest 
which is in no wise inconsistent with 
a great deal of secret heart-burning. 
The Protestant settlers, confident in 
the support of the government, and 
full of exalted notions of their own 
prowess, bore themselves towards the 
Papists with much superciliousness. 
The Papists, brow-beaten and galled 
in the most delicate part, bore this 
treatment at the hands of their neigh- 
bours with impatience. At last came 
the insane attempt of James II. to 
govern without a parliament, and to 
re-establish the Romish religion in 
England as well as in Ireland. He 
was of course abetted in this by his 
Milesian subjects, among whom, when 
the English drove him forth, he 
found an asylum. But the battle of 
the Boyne settled that question for 
ever, and James became a fugitive 
for the remainder of his days. The 
result of his overthrow was to rivet, 
with increased asperity, what we may 
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now be permitted to describe as a 
yoke upon the necks of the native 
Irish. Hitherto they had been dealt 
with as a conquered people; now 
they were treated as slaves usually 
are after an unsuccessful attempt at 
revolt, and each new movement which 
they made in support of the exiled 
family served but to bring upon 
them some new oppression. 

For many years subsequently to 
the revolution of 1688, the ascend- 
ancy of Whig principles, and of a 
system of government purely politi- 
cal, as it was injuriously felt, even in 
England, so in Ireland it exercised 
over the heads of men a withering 
influence. Previous to that event, 
though the church was less active 
than she ought to have been, at least 
she did something. Ilere and there, 
also, a layman in authority might 
be seen, with whom it was a matter 
of principle to extend to his depend- 
ants more than a tyrant’s care, and 
between the two some feeble ad- 
vances were made towards the diffu- 
sion of sound principles, both in reli- 
gion and morals, among the people. 
This was especially the case, strange 
enough to say, while Charles II. sat 
upon the throne, for then Jeremy 
Taylor directed, in some degree, the 
church’s councils, and in the Duke of 
Ormond Ireland found a deputy ho- 
nestly devoted to her welfare. But 
the Revolution, which saved the civil 
liberties of England, operated very 
mischicvously elsewhere. 

The penal laws which sprang out of 
this movement can be defended on no 
ground either of policy or justice ; they 
struck at men’s consciences in a maticr 
withwhich human laws ought never to 
interfere, and engendered the worst 
passions on all sides. For his religion's 
sake, not because he was a disloyal 
subject, the Papist was henceforth 
rersecuted ; till in due time the very 
aw scemed to regard him as a creature 
made to be trampled upon. It would 
have been altogether unnatural had 
the Papist failed to pay back the 
scorn of the Protestant with intense 
hatred ; which rankled the more 
angrily because it was of necessity 
concealed, and found only occasional 
vent in acts of conthle ferocity. 
Meanwhile the clergy, instead of con- 
ciliating their benighted brethren, 
appeared to pride themselves in 
holding as little communication with 
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them as possible. They took no pains 
to acquire a knowledge of the [rish 
language; they made no efforts to 
introduce among the Irish people an 
acquaintance with the Sacred Volume, 
by offering it to them in their native 
tongue. Almost to a man they be- 
came Orangemen, and were among 
the most forward to proclaim, that as 
Ireland had been won by the sword, 
by the sword alone could English 
supremacy be maintained. ‘There is 
little satisfaction in looking back upon 
the period that intervened between 
the expulsion of James LI. from the 
throne and the death of the last of 
his male descendants. It was to 
Ireland a season of grievous wrong— 
of moral as well as political wrong 
in the most extended sense of the 
term, for the institutions under which 
they lived divided the people into 
two casts, one of which seemed born 
only tq oppress, the other only to 
suffer. 

It was during this interval, with 
here and there an advance into more 
recent times, that the established 
Church of Lreland threw away her 
best chance of becoming the church 
of the million. A careless clergy, 
living among a reckless landed aris- 
tocracy, made themselves conspicuous 
for every thing except the discharge 
of their proper duties. They rode 
good horses, they were foremost in 
the hunting-field, they conimanded 
here and there companies of yeomen, 
they were active magistrates, bold 
pursuers of Terry Alts, and hard 
livers both at home and abroad,—in 
a word, capital fellows, but certainly 
not patterns of their order. We do 
not mean to deny to them the credit 
that is their due. Like their country- 
men in general, they were generous 
and charitable ; but their generosity 
led them in many instances into em- 
barrassments, and their charity sel- 
dom went farther than attention to 
the bodily wants of their poor neigh- 
bours. Such men could make no 
converts from Romanism—such men 
suffered many members of their own 
flocks to be enticed into popery, and 
then, as their churches became from 
day to day more desolate, they readily 
concurred in the mischievous device 
of unions. Meanwhile the landlords, 
caring for nothing except their own 
rude sports, were merciless in their 
exactions of rent from a needy ten- 
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antry. ‘Themselves Protestants, they 
seemed to prefer having Papists upon 
their lands, because they could deal 
with them in amore summary manner 
than with men of their own persuasion ; 
and never surely have the feelings of 
any class of persons been so syste- 
matically outraged as were those of 
the wretched beings of whom we are 
speaking. It may sound harsh in the 
ears of gentlemen who are accustomed 
to boast that their ancestors saved Ire- 
land from “ Popery, slavery, brass 
money and wooden shoes,” to be told, 
that to the gross neglect by these 
same ancestors of very obvious duties 
we owe in a great degree the present 
state of this same Ireland. Yet the 
statement is true, nevertheless; and we 
defy the stanchest Orangeman that 
lives to refute it. 

Such a state of society was mon- 
strous. It could not co-exist with a 
moderate advance in the art of go- 
vernment ; it became the obvious 
policy, not less than it was the duty, 
of those in power to put an end to 
it; but the Irish constitution, as the 
act of settlement had established it, 
presented insuperable obstacles to the 
accomplishment of this end. The 
Papists had no political rights what- 
ever. They not only were disqualified 
for sitting as members in the Irish 
parliament, but they were excluded 
from all offices of trust and authority 
throughout the kingdom. They could 
not become counsellors or even free- 
men in the smallest borough within 
the four seas; they had no voice in 
the choice of such as might aspire to 
these dignities. Moreover, they were 
shut out from holding commissions 
in the army or navy, or officiating as 
parish-constables or watchmen. ‘They 
were hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, for even the poor privilege of 
voting at elections was denied them. 
Nor was there any disposition in the 
Protestant or Orange party to consent 
to a relaxation in these restrictions— 
for this obvious and natural reason, 
that men are seldom willing to part 
with power, or even to diminish it by 
sharing it with others. Nevertheless, 
the attempt was silently and imper- 
ceptibly made, and the happiest re- 
sults attended it. And here, by the 
by, let us do justice to the general 
character of those Popish priests, to 
whom the present holders of titular 
sees and rectories are the successors. 
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During the latter years of the last 
century they were gentlemen in the 
best sense of that term. Educated 
abroad, chiefly in France, where they 
obtained access to the best society, 
and were kindly looked upon by the 
Gallican clergy (by far the most 
favourable specimen of the Roman 
priesthood), they found on their re- 
turn home a ready welcome to the 
tables of the more cultivated among 
the proprietors. For they carefully 
and wisely abstained from all inter- 
ference in politics. They were lo- 
cated permanently in their respective 
parishes, and possessed by this means 
& proper independence. Their in- 
comes seem to have been not only 
much smaller than at present, but to 
have been derived from a less dis- 
tressed population, for the prices of 
agricultural produce were higher, 
and the land, as a whole, less sub- 
divided than it is now. With the 
established clergy, also, they lived 
on the very best terms; because, 
though neither party was, perhaps, 
very zealous, both were gentlemen 
and Christians. Accordingly, it was 
not till the seeds of a revolutionary 
spirit were sown by miscreants who 
made religion the stalking-horse to 
their own bad ends that the peace of 
lreland was again seriously disturbed. 
The rebellion of 1798 had no legiti- 
mate connexion whatever with the 
wrongs, real or imaginary, under 
which the Roman Catholics suffered ; 
and that it was not regarded as a 
religious movement is demonstrated 
by the fact, that none except a few 
of the lowest and most profligate of 
the priests took part in it. 

It is worthy of remark, that all the 
oppressions to which the Irish Papists 
were subjected they owed to Whig 
rulers. The penal laws were of Whig 
manufacture : the Society of Orange- 
men was a Whig association. It was 
Whiggery which branded devotion 
to the person of the sovereign as a 
crime, and punished it with confis- 
cation, and exile, and death. No 
sooner was the spirit of Toryism re- 
stored to the king’s councils than 
measures were adopted to soften down 
these monstrous evils. Had there 
only been prudence enough to avoid 
founding at the same time a seminary 
for the education of Popish priests in 
a country which it was the policy of 
the government to convert, by legi- 
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timate means, to Protestantism, ali 
would have been well; but the dread 
of getting the priesthood inoculated 
with revolutionary principles abroad 
caused the counsellors of George TT. 
to overlook a much more imminent, 
as well as a graver, hazard. May- 
nooth was accordingly built, and the 
class- rooms of Maynooth were 
crowded at once by a set of low-bred 
and vyulgar- minded youths, with 
whom the relatives of the gentlemen 
whom Ireland was accustomed to re- 
ceive from Douay, as her priests, 
could hold no communion. ‘The re- 
sults were, that as the old incum- 
bents died out they were succeeded 
by men whose manners, as well as 
the whole tenor of their education, 
threw them out of the pale of good 
society. ‘These, of course, bore to- 
wards the parties who shunned them 
no good will; and the times were 
fast approaching when this, which at 
first amounted only to alienation, was 
destined to become rancour. 

The Reform-bill was a bold ex- 
periment on the tempers even of 
Englishmen ; on that of the Irish it 
operated like a lighted candle in a 
barrel of gunpowder. It came, too, 
at a moment when, for the country 
thus roused into renewed agitation, 
rest was peculiarly needed. ‘There 
had been a long and desperate strug- 
gle to get rid of the last remnant of 
the penal laws, in which the Roman 
Catholics had prevailed; and we 
have good reason to believe that they 
were disposed to sit down contented 
with their victory. For they could 
not deny that, in the bearing both of 
the landlords and the established 
clergy, a change, greatly for the 
better, had occurred. Ever since the 
Union, indeed, that change had been 
in progress, and in 1829 it had at- 
tained its climax. Irish landlords 
were then almost universally kind, 
forbearing, and considerate. ‘They 
devoted their best energies, whether 
resident or not, to the improvement 
of the country, and recovered, or 
were recovering, by these means, the 
affections of their own people to 
themselves. Orange societies were 
every where dissolved ; Orange pro- 
cessions laid aside. A man’s religion 


was no longer thrown in his teeth as 
a term of reproach; nay, so truly 
liberal were the Irish gentlemen be- 
come, that they seldom failed when 
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applied to, in case a Popish chapel 
were about to be built, not only to 
grant a site for the pile, but to sub- 
scribe a sum of money in aid of its 
erection. We are not quite sure 
that, in going thus far, they acted 
right ; but, at least, it must be con- 
ceded that they acted generously. 
And with respect to the clergy it is 
impossible to speak of them in terms 
sufficiently high. They were the 
most devoted of God’s servants. In- 
judicious some of them might be in 
their mode of seeking to enlighten their 
benighted countrymen, for circum- 
stanced as Ireland then was, and still 
is, we are sure that it is not through 
Exeter Hall meetings, or platform 
speeches, that she will ever become 
Protestantised. But their patience 
under suffering, their meekness under 
oppression, the Christian temper 
which they every where displayed,— 
yea, their very wrongs, all were win- 
ning for them high places in the 
regards of the populace. It was a 
cruel thing, at such a crisis at this, 
to throw a bone of contention like 
the Reform-bill among a mercurial 
people. Nothing could be expected 
to arise out of it except the mischief 
which is now before us. 

We are willing to believe that the 
fears which we acknowledge to have 
entertained as to the working of the 
great measure in England, and even 
in Scotland, were exaggerated. In 
England and Scotland there is a feel- 
ing of strong attachment to esta- 
blished institutions, and in England, 
at least, it is of the spirit of the 
Church to inculcate loyalty and obe- 
dience to the laws. The noble pro- 
poser of the Irish Reform-bill seems 
to have been conscious that as much 
could hardly be said for the sister 
island, and took care, like a wise 
man as he is, to meet, as far as cir- 
cumstances would allow, the pecu- 
liarities of his own case. He bore 
in mind the precautionary arrange- 
ments with which the duke had 
fenced in his Relief-bill, and with 
them he hedged round his own ex- 
periment. No boroughs were dis- 
franchised in Ireland; no counties 
shorn of their members. Five new 
representatives were given to the 
country; but the qualification was 
settled at such a rate as to guard 
against the complete ascendancy of 
numbers over property. Lord Stan- 
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ley believed, and he was justified in 
believing, that this would secure to 
the gentry of Ireland their legitimate 
influence. He was too honest to 
suspect that his colleagues calculated 
all the while on a different issue. 

Time passed, and, the fever of 
agitation having in this country sub- 
sided, character and property began 
once more to have their due weight 
with a well-intentioned constituency. 
The Whigs, too, were generally esti- 
mated at their true value, and, being 
deserted by the only men of talent 
and honesty that had ever joined 
their party, they fell fast into dis- 
favour. Each successive general elec- 
tion brought to them a majority that 
was less and less imposing ; while al- 
most every borough or county that 
chanced to become vacant during the 
session returned a Conservative mem- 
ber. We do not believe that in 
passing their bill, they ever calculated 
upon this; we are satisfied that, had 
a different result occurred, the fa- 
mous Lichfield House compact never 
would have been heard of. As it 
was, the rump of the Whigs were 
thrown into the arms of O'Connell 
and the tail, by whose forbearance 
and unflinching support they con- 
trived to keep themselves in office. 
But, in the midst of their successes, 
if successes they deserve to be called, 
certain awkward truths came to light 
which considerably annoyed them. 
It appeared that the terms of the 
Reform-bill were not adhered to 
in many parts of Ireland. Men 
voted at elections who had no right 
to vote, having previously sworn to 
the possession of qualifications of 
which they were not possessed ; and 
so gross, and so flagrant, and perpetual 
were these offences, that it was found 
absolutely necessary to check them. 
Even O'Connell himself was forced 
to declare that he would support any 
measure which might have for its 
object the suppression of perjury. 
But no sooner was the abuse ap- 
proached in real earnest than it was 
found to operate powerfully in favour 
of the tail; and the tail, and their 
allies, the members of the Melbourne 
cabinet, took it under their especial 
patronage. Let us remind our readers, 
before we proceed, of one or two 
matters of fact which are not unlikely 
to have escaped their recollection. 

In the first place, then, a recur- 
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rence to history will shew that the 
Whigs have never yet so much as 
endeavoured to govern Ireland upon 
a principle of impartial justice. 
There. seems to be in Whiggery a 
positive antagonism to abstract right. 
Your Whig can never become a 
statesman without becoming at the 
same time a party-man. When it 
suited his purposes to break down 
the prestige of royalty by expelling 
a reigning sovereign from the throne 
of his ancestors, the Whig allied 
himself with the Protestants of Ire- 
land, and, by enacting all manner of 
savage laws, ground the Irish Roman 
Catholics beneath their feet. No 
sooner were the Whigs in opposition 
to the king’s government in they 
zealously espoused the cause of these 
same Roman Catholics; not because 
they cared a straw whether the Ro- 
man Catholics sank or swam, but be- 
cause it was through them and their 
supposed wrongs that they could best 
assail the monarchy. The Orange- 
men of Ireland were not slow to 
observe this, and they became violent 
Tories according to their own ex- 
planation of that term; that is to 
say, they aided the king in his re- 
sistence to Popish claims, and helped 
to keep the Whigs out of office. On 
this account they were marked out 
for vengeance whenever the fitting 
opportunity should offer, and the pass- 
ing of the Reform-bill afforded that 
opportunity. Justice for Ireland now 
signified, in the ears of the Whigs, 
not Protestant but Popish ascendancy. 
Hence the Church was denuded of 
ten of her bishops. ‘The property 
of the parochial clergy was ruthlessly 
assailed: it was gravely proposed to 
suppress whole parishes, and to apply 
the monies arising out of them to 
secular purposes. We need not add 
that all these measures received the 
hearty co-operation of the tail. They 
had long languished for what they 
called the hour of retribution ; they 
conceived that it was not distant, and 
they stirred up their deluded followers 
to hurry it on. 

The Reform-bill in its integrity 
was a sufficiently dangerous experi- 
ment ; the permitting abuses to en- 
graft themselves upon it amounted 
to an act of treason. The Whigs 
knew this, yet they did not dare to 
strike boldly at the root of the evil 
and cut it down. They were shamed, 
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indeed, into taking notice of it by 
the complaints that issued from both 
sides of the House; and they did notice 
it, but it was in a way worthy of 
themselves. Three different times 
were bills introduced by servants of 
the crown; namely, in 1835, by 
Messrs. O’Loghlan and Perrin; in 
1836, by Lord Morpeth ; and again, 
in 1838, by Mr. Woulf, the attorney- 
general for Ireland. Yet none of 
these went to effect a radical cure in 
the admitted disease, nor was one of 
them pressed to an issue. In fact, it 
did not suit the purpose of the Whig 
cabinet to have the letter of their 
own law adhered to. Their sup- 
porters had won their seats in very 
many cases by a majority composed 
of fictitious votes. Were they to 
put a stop to so convenient a manu- 
factory, what would become of 
them at some future general election ? 
Now there was in such shuffling that 
which even an honest Radical could 
not think of except with disgust. 
When, therefore, Lord Stanley, in 
1840, brought forward his remedial 
measure and explained it, he obtained 
the support of more than one mem- 
ber with whom truth went farther 
than cither party prejudices or old 
associations. What was it that he 
proposed to do, and how was he met 
and ultimately thwarted by his co- 
adjutors in the framing of the Irish 
Reform Act? It is our duty to ex- 
plain these things. 

In many striking and important 
particulars the Insh Reform -bill 
differed from the English. In the 
first place, the English Reform-bill 
totally disfranchised many boroughs 
which had hitherto enjoyed the 
— of sending members to par- 
iament; the Irish bill kept all the 
boroughs which it found, however 
complete might be the revolution 
which it effected in their constitution. 
In the next place, the Irish bill, 
though it added to the number of 
members returned by the counties, 
took away—not one. In the third 
place the English bill materially 
broke in upon the rights of the old- 
fashioned forty-shilling freeholders ; 
the Irish acted in a more liberal 
spirit, because all its leaning was 
towards enlarging the constituencies. 
For let it never be forgotten, that 
the disfranchisement of the forty- 
shilling freeholders in Ireland was 
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the result of a compact regularly 
entered into between the Catholic 
Association and the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s government. The former 
sacrificed the class of voters which 
were comprised under the general 
head of forty-shilling freeholders on 
condition that what they were pleased 
to term Catholic Emancipation should 
be granted; the latter accepted this 
concession, and in doing so idly 
flattered themselves that they had 
managed, after all, to throw the real 
influences of the country into the 
hands of men who would not abuse 
them. 

Besides these more vital, because 
personal matters connected with the 
laws, other and scarcely less striking 
contrarieties are perceptible between 
them. In England the whole scheme 
of registration and revision required 
to be invented ab ovo. In Ireland 
the framers of the Reform-bill found 
a machinery prepared to their hands, 
of which, for obvious reasons, they 
determined to avail themselves. The 
consequence was, that while in Eng- 
land the process was invented which 
brought into play overseers’ lists for 
every parish, which authorised ob- 
jections to be made to each claimant 
of the suffrage as well by overseers 
as by individuals, which sent revising 
barristers through every county, 
setting up their courts at the places 
which best suited them; and, above 
all, which required an annual revision 
of the list of voters, in order to pro- 
vide that none should vote except 
those whose right was unquestionable, 
—§in Ireland such arrangements were 
made as, however well they might 
have consorted with the system which 
preceded the present, could operate 
umder existing circumstances only as 
a premium to fraud. For example, 
the registration courts in Ireland, in- 
stead of being held once a-year, and 
attended to by lawyers employed ex- 
clusively for that purpose, take place 
at each quarter sessions, to the extreme 
hinderance of the business rightly at- 
taching to these meetings, and very 
much to the inconvenience of the 
assistant barristers, who are required 
to attend to them. ‘Then again there 
are no parochial lists to the details 
of which objections may be appended ; 
but the clerk of the peace for each 
district is alone required to make 
them out ; and each claimant may go 
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to whatever station shall best suit his 
purposes, — whether it be near his 
own dwelling or fifty miles removed 
from it. Moreover, in making up 
the general list of claimants, the 
clerk of the peace pays no regard to 
locality, but, arranging the names in 
alphabetical order, leaves objectors 
to find out, if they can, whether the 
party of whose absence of all title 
they are convinced be, or be not, on 
the constituency-roll of the county. 
Moreover, the claims in Ireland are 
sent in not six weeks previously to 
the holding of the barristers’ court, 
but twenty days only ere the court 
is opened, and for the urging of ob- 
jections not more than ten days are 
afforded ; a marvellously short space 
of time, when the construction of the 
whole machine is taken into account. 
But these are the very least objec- 
tionable points in the details of the 
Irish Reform act. In England, 

the claims of a party be not opposed, 
he is admitted as a matter of course. 
In Ireland each claimant must ap- 
pear before the registering barris- 
ter, and swear to his qualification as 
well as his identity. The claimant’s 
oath, moreover, is in Ireland con- 
sidered conclusive, unless it can be 
shewn that he is not the person he 
represents himself to be, or that the 
property for which he claims is held 
by another; yea, and a certificate 
once granted by the registering bar- 
rister becomes to all intents and pur- 
poses a title-deed for ever. For it is 
scarcely necessary for us to observe, 
that whereas in England every man’s 
right to vote is liable to be called in 
question from year to year, in Ireland, 
if you succeed in procuring your cer- 
tificate once, your claim holds good 
throughout the eight years that fol- 
low. Yea,andmorethan this. The 
production of any old certificate 
carries so much weight with it, that 
the court regards it as a prima facie 
evidence that the producer's claim 
must be good, and will not be deter- 
red from granting a renewal, except 
by such a weight and distinctness of 
evidence as in the registering courts, 
at least of Ireland, is not ever ry day 
afforded. Nay, nor is this all.” The 
claimant is not restricted as to the 
court before which he shall be re- 
quired to produce his claims. Sup- 
posing him to be a rogue, which is 
no very uncharitable supposition, 
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he is free to establish his right 
of voting wherever there is the least 
reason to apprehend that it is likely 
to be disputed ; that is to say, at the 
court of quarter sessions, which may 
be the farthest removed from his 
customary place of residence ; and as 
it is by hard swearing, and nothing 
else, that the judge appears to be 
influenced, he that swears most stoutly 
(and the claimant is pretty sure to 
be in this predicament) is sure to 
prevail. The consequence of all this 
is, that the franchise becomes in Lre- 
land a sort of transferable security ; 
insomuch that, in the event of the 
voter dying, or being put out of his 
occupation, or selling his freehold, or 
what not, either his representative or 
himself is sure notwithstanding to 
produce and act upon the certificate. 
There needs nothing more than an 
oath as to identity, and the returning 
officer must give way; and it was 
distinctly admitted, even by Mr. 
O'Connell himself, that oaths never 
stood in the way of patriots who 
desired to bring in a liberal can- 
didate. 

We have said that the evil attained 
such a pitch that the Whigs them- 
selves were compelled to notice it. 
Thrice they brought in bills for the 
avowed purpose of vindicating their 
own Reform act, and thrice they per- 
mitted their own virtuous essay to 
end insmoke. Neither was it because 
of the inducement held out to perjury 
alone that the more reflecting mem- 
bers of the legislature were anxious 
to remove this stumbling-block out 
of the way of the electors. It was 
distinctly proved, by the testimony 
of witnesses who underwent an ex- 
amination before a committee of the 
house, that in forcing men to register, 
whether on real or fictitious titles, 
the Roman Catholic clergy were most 
assiduous. In fact, the tables are 
now completely turned between the 
Protestants and the Papists in Ireland. 
The latter, ever since the passing of 
the Reform-bill, have felt themselves 
to be in the ascendant, and with a 
ruthless and an indefatigable zeal they 
have pushed their influence to the 
utmost. And they make no secret 
of their design to carry on the same 
species of w arfare, till they shall have 
wholly ov erthrown the Protestant 
party. This is a grave charge to 
bring against a large body of our 
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countrymen, and ought to be rejected 
unless we can support it by creditable 
testimony. We must, therefore, quote 
from the proceedings of the “ Select 
Committee” appointed, in 1838, to 
inquire how far the intentions of 
the Reform-bill have been carried 
out by creating and registering 
fictitious and improper votes in Lre- 
land, as these are set forth in their 
third Report, and in the words 
of the witnesses whom they exa- 
mined. The following is a transcript 
from some of the questions put to 
T. Courtenay, Esq., and from the 
answers which he gave to them :— 


“Mr. Lefroy.] Have you reason to 
know that the names of many persons 
were served, upon that occasion, for re- 
gistration who did not themselves wish 
to come forward ?— Yes. 

Mr. O’Connell.] Do you speak of the 
individual’s own wishes ‘I speak from 
actual knowledge; for, upon some occa- 
sions, seeing the names of tenants with 
whom I was acquainted upon the list, I 
asked them how it came that they were 
there, and said, at the same time, ‘ You 
could not t! hink of registering a freehold ; 
what business had you to put your name 
forward?’ and the answer was, ‘ Sir, I 
do not know any thing about it; I never 
authorised it; and 1 do not intend to go 
up, if I can help it.’ 

And those were persons that were not 
really qualified ?—1 conceive they were 
not really qualified. 

Did you ever find any man really qua- 
lifed who himself did not wish to be 
upon the register ?—I have, 

A man who was was free from all dread 
ofa contrary influence ?—-I have no doubt 
but that many of the freeholders of the 
county of Longford, who are upon the 
register, and well qualified, would rather 
not be in it. 

There may be many reasons for that, 
may there not 1—There may. 

But did you ever know a man who 
was quite independent of the others un- 
willing to have the right of voting?—No, 
I did not. 

Mr. EK. Tennent.] Do you consider 
that amongst the class of 10/. freeholders 
in the county of Longford there are many 
men who are perfectly independent of ex- 
terior influence 7—I1 conceive that there 
are many independent men in the county 
of Longford. 

Amongst the 101. freeholders 1~Yes. 

Mr. Litton.] In the cases of those 
persons whose names were served by 
others, and who were unwilling to come 
forward to register, what do you consider 
to have been the preponderating in- 
fluence which induced them to come for- 
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ward where other persons put their names 
forward without their permission ?1—I 
conceive that the names were served by 
the directions, in most instances, of the 
Roman Catholic clergy. 

Have you any doubt that, in the vast 
majority of instances where men were 
put forward without their own permission, 
and either expressed or felt that they 
would rather not come forward, that they 
were put forward by the Roman Catholic 
clergy ?—I bave no doubt that the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy put them forward, 
and at their instance they came forward.” 


The same gentleman, being farther 
examined as to the amount of the 
constituency for the county, and of 
bad votes that were mixed up with 
it, guessed the former at about 1900, 
and the latter at not less than 350. 
And out of these he makes it dis- 
tinctly appear that 247, at the least, 
were votes manufactured by the 
priests. 

Again, the same Mr. Courtenay, 
being further examined, brings to 
light as skilful a piece of party- 
maneeuvring as the most determinate 
trickster would desire to witness. 
There had been a petition on a 
former election for Longford, and of 
the voters who brought in the Whig 
member very many were, by the 
decision of a committee, struck off 
the list. What was this to your 
Liberal assistant - barristers when 
the next season for swelling the re- 
gistry came on ?— 


« Mr. Lefroy.] Did any persons ap- 
ply, at the sessions held by Mr. Tighe, to 
be registered who had been struck off 
the register by the decision of the com- 
mittee ?—Yes. 

Did he register them 1—He did. 

Did he register them without any evi- 
dence of a further qualification than they 
had proved before the committee ?—He 
did. 

Was he apprised that the committee 
had struck them off the poll for want of 
qualification ?--He was ; but he did not 
mind that; for he denied the power of 
the House of Commons to interfere with 
the register. 

Mr. Lefroy.] Mr. Tighe, however, 
denied the authority of the House of 
Commons to strike those men off there- 
gister ?—He did ; and refused evidence of 
the Speaker's warrant, and of the facts. 

And he re-registered them upon their 
old qualification ?—He did. 

Did he register any other persons who 
had been rejected by his predecessors _— 
He did; he registered men whose claims 
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had been rejected by Mr. French, and 
who had been rejected at the reform re. 
gistry; and I am aware of an instance 
where he registered a man who had been 
three times rejected, had appealed to the 
assizes, and had been rejected by a jury 
of the county sworn to try the merits of 
his case, and Mr. Tighe afterwards re. 
gistered him. 

Will you state the name of that person? 
—Christopher Cahill. 

Was he rejected at the original registry ? 
—He was taken off by the Committee of 
1833 as a bad vote ; he attempted to re- 
gister in April 1835 before Mr. French, 
and in April 1836, and he was rejected. 

When did he attempt again?—In 
January 1857. 

Was he rejected then 1—~He was. 

Had he appealed upon any of those oc- 
casions 1—He appealed to the assizes. 

After the registry of January 1857 1— 
Yes.” 


As a matter of course, there arises 
out of this order of things a trial of 
strength between the Conservative 
landlord and the Radical priest. ‘The 
landlord or his agents talk of tender- 
ness, or otherwise, in collecting the 
rents which are invariably in arrear. 
The priest and his accessories fall, as 
it seems, upon a device, which is in- 
finitely more melodramatic : — 


“Mr. Lefroy.] With respect to those 
tenants that you thought it necessary to 
urge in the way you have stated, had any 
intimidation or means been used to induce 
them to vote against the wishes of their 
landlord 1—There had. 

Was it very much with a view to coun. 
teract that influence that you applied to 
them in the way vou have mentioned ?— 
It was to put the landlord’s. influence 
where I conceived it ought to be. 

What was the nature of the influence 
that was used to induce those tenants to 
vote against their landlords ?—They were 
visited at night by armed parties coming 
to their houses, and in some instances 
digging graves at their doors, firing shots, 
and, where they could bind the voter down, 
swearing him to vote for the Whites and 
hiscountry. They said they would rather 
keep out of the election altogether, and 
begged of me to get them, in some in- 
stances, a place of protection, and they 
left their homes, dreading to remain there. 

Was any other influence, beside that of 
violence such as you have alluded to, 
used to induce those persons to vote 
against their landlords ?—Yes. 

What was the nature of that?—The 
influence of the Roman Catholic clergy, I 
understood from them. 

Did you see any of those men who 
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voted against their landlords brought up 
actually to the poll by the Roman Catholic 
clergy 1—I did. 

Mr. Gaskell.] How do you believe 
the generality of those voters would have 
polled if they had not been solicited 
either by one party or the other ?—If left 
to themselves, they would poll for their 
landlords. 

Did they often express regret that they 
were unable to do so, in consequence of 
the intimidation to which they were sub- 
ject 1—They did. 

Mr. Lefroy.] Did you hear of any 
instances after the election of any of those 
Roman Catholic tenants who had voted 
with their landlords being ill-treated ?— 
I did. 

What was the nature of that ill-treat- 
ment ?— When they brought anything to 
market to dispose of, they could find no 
purchasers for it; and they were not 
able, as they said, to go to chapel. 

Why so; what happened at chapel?— 
They were denounced by the Roman 
Catholic clergy. 

For voting with their landlords 1— 
Yes. 

Did you hear of any instances in which 
persons were prevented from working for 
Roman Catholic tenants who had voted 
with their landlords 1—~Yes. 

So that their harvest could not be 
saved ?—So that their harvest could not 
be saved, had it not been that people col- 
lected in other districts and went down 
to reap it for them. 

Do you conceive that the proportion of 
tenauts who voted under intimidation for 
their landlords was any thing like the pro- 
portion of those that were prevented 
voting according to their own wishes by 
this sort of intimidation you have last 
alluded to ?—I am sure it was not.” 


Mr. Courtenay, however, is a Con- 
servative, and by the Liberals will, 
of course, be regarded as a prejudiced 
witness. Let us, therefore, turn to 
the testimony of one of themselves, 
to that of Mr. Patrick Flood, one of 
the most active and influential agents 
of the Messrs. White in the county 
which it is their ambition to repre- 
sent. What says he about the in- 
ducements and facilities afforded to 
perjury ?— 

“ Are there several upon the registry 
now whose interests have expired, but 
who are still upon the registry ?—Yes, 
where the life has dropped ; they are still 
upon the county book, but they have no 
right to vote. 

How many are in that situation? 
Fifteen, I think. 

Have any of those offered to vote sinee 
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Lord Longford’s death ?~-No, they could 
not vote. 

Chairman.] Was there any thing to 
— their voting except the oath? 

think not. 

Was there any means of getting them 
off the registry before the end of the 
term?—1 think the assessor could take 
them off. 

Mr. O’Connell.] They have their cer- 
tificates, probably !—Yes. 

If they have a certificate, there is no 
way of getting the certificate from them? 
—There is not, indeed ; and I am satis. 
fied those men are upon the clerk of the 
peace’s book, though the life is dropped, 

Chairman.] As the law now stands, 
there are no legal means of preventing 
their voting, except their reverence for 
the oath ?—No. 

And ifthe oath is not tendered to them, 
they may vote without difficulty 1—Yes ; 
indeed they might. 

How many persons ceasing to have a 
good qualification do you believe to be 
upon the Longford registry at this time? 
—I could not tell ; there must bea great 
number. 

Are there 100 throughout the county? 
—I should think in the whole county 
there is. 

Not more than 100?——There might be, 
and perhaps not ; I cannot say. 

Mr. O’Connell.] The Irish registry 
has this defect, has it not, that when a 
man is registered he has his certificate, 
which he may keep by him, which will 
entitle him to vote within eight years, 
— his qualification may be gone? 

es. 

And the only check to that is a tender 
of the oath to him that his qualification 
exists ?—Yes. 

So that in the first place, if the oath is 
not tendered to him, he may vote without 
any right to vote whatever ?—Yes. 

And if the oath is tendered to him, 
and he takes it falsely, he may equally 
vote?— Yes. 

So that there is in fact no roll of re- 
gistry at all?—There is a fictitious one. 

The clerk of the peace’s list !—Yes ; 
and even men who are dead are upon the 
list. 

And quite a different person may get 
that certificate; and if he goes up, and 
states he is the person, he is entitled to 
vote ?— Yes, if he takes the oath. 

That is, if the oath is put to him 1 
Yes.” 


And now for the corroboration of 
the statement which we have ha- 
zarded, that the most active agents 
in the management of the system of 

rjury are the priests. ‘The Rev. 
E M‘Gaver, Roman Catholic rector 
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of Carrick-Edmund, im the county 
of Longford, being examined, thus 
expresses himself: — 


“Mr. Lefroy.] You said that you and 
your curate were both pretty active in 
county Longford politics!—I was; I 
always took an interest in them. 

You say you never used any intimida- 
tion with your flock 1—I do. 

Only you encourage them?—I en- 
courage, and encouraged them. 

Where did you give that encourage- 
ment?—I gave it to them every time I 
had an opportunity of speaking to them ; 
1 sometimes did it at the altar, and some. 
times at public meetings, and lost no op- 
portunity, when I had a favourable op- 
portunity, of impressing upon their minds 
the necessity they were under of register- 
ing their votes. 

Then you had no hesitation in address- 
ing them upon that subject from your 
altar?—Not the slightest ; I considered 
it was my duty to do so. 

And you considered that was the pro- 
per use to which to apply that place ?—I 
do consider they were under a moral ob- 
ligation to the community, and in what 
belonged to morals I thought it was a 
place to instruct them in; I consider I 
was not taking from the sanctity of the 
altar by instructing the people in their 
moral duties. 

On occasions after the elections, when 
any of your flock went against your ad- 
vice, did you ever address them from the 
altar? did you ever denounce them from 
the altar?—I request to know what you 
Wiean by denouncing, because it may be 
construed in different ways ; if you meah 
excommunication, I never did any sach 
thing. : 

Have you ever taken notice, from yout 
altar, of any of your flock who had gone 
against your advice in voting at the elec- 
tions ’—Yes ; if l ever found a man voted 
contrary to his conscience, and for the 
sake of a bribe, I always did. 

Did you ever take notice of any man 
who voted against your advice and direc- 
tions ?—I did.” 

. + . . * 

“ You never advised them how to 
vote?—I did advise them how they were 
to vote, but I am satisfied if they did not 
take a bribe they would vote for the men 
who would do their business best in Par- 
liament. 
~ Then if that be so, why should you 
advise them how to vote ?—I must‘sub- 
mit that buman nature is frail, and the 
more a man is impoverished the more 
likely he will be to yield to the frailties 
of human nature. 

You stated you found persons always 
willing to go as you advised them, except 
in particular cases which you have speci- 
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fied, where their landlords were of dif- 
ferent politics ?— Yes. 

In those cases how did you act?—I 
advised them to stay at home. 

You never advised them to vote against 
their landlords?—I always did when | 
thought the landlord was wrong, and he 
differed from me in politics. 

Then when the landlord differed from 
you in politics, you uniformly advised 
the tenant to vote against the landlord ?— 
I did, when I thought the landlord was 
wrong. 

Of course, whenever the landlord dif- 
fered from you in politics, you thought 
he was wrong ?—In the county of Long- 
ford, whenever he differed from me, I 
thought he was wrong.” 


This is pretty well; but we must 
uote a little more from our reverend 
riend :— 


“ Mr. Hogg.] Did you state it was 
general in Longford that the Roman 
Catholic clergy addressed their flocks on 
Sundays on the’ subject of the represen- 
tation ?—It is my belief they did do it, 

Your belief is it was done, and done 
frequently ?—No, I do not think it was 
done frequently ; it was done perbaps at 
one election, the election before the last. 

And upon that election it was done 
generally by the Catholic clergy through. 
out Longford’—My belief is that the 
clergy did so, but not from the altur; 
from some other place they spoke to their 
flocks. 

But at that election they generally, or 
frequently, addressed their congregations 
from the altar?—I do not say, from my 
own knowledge, they addressed them 
from the altar, but they spoke to them 
from the altar or elsewhere. 

Do you, of your own knowledge, know 
of any case im the county of Longford 
where upon any occasion the Roman 
Catholic clergy addressed their flocks 
from the altar?—I do; 1 myself address- 
ed them. 

Did you yourself address your congre- 
gation from the altar on the subject of 
politics, or the selection of particular 
representative ?— 1 did; to the best of 
my belief I did. 

And in so doing, you believed, I pre- 
sume ; or I ask you; did you believe that 
in so doing you discharged your religious 
duties as the pastor of your flock ?—I did. 
After discharging the religious duties of 
the day, before or after service, generally 
after, when I bad the congregation as- 
sembled, I addressed them on the sub- 
ject; and I believed then I was doing my 
duty, and 1 acted up to it. 

Do you believe now, that when so 
acting you were discharging your moral 
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and religious duty as the pastor of your 
flock ?—I do. 

And you believe that every other cler- 
gyman in addressing his flock in, like 
manner from the altar was actuated by 
the same feeling in discharge of his duty 
as a Roman Catholic clergyman ?—Yes, 
if they did it, they were acting according 
to my notions,” 


Again :— 


“ You took every opportunity of ad- 
vising your flock to go against their 
landlords ?_-No, not because they were 
their landlords, but when the landlord 
differed from me in politics. 

You have done that ever since you 
became a clergyman ?— Yes. 

Is that the general practice of the 
Roman Catholic clergy in your county ? 
—Indeed I believe it is in the county of 
L ongford. 

So that all the clergy in that county 
are engaged continually in setting the 
tenants against their landlords ?—~They 
are necessarily engaged in politics, not 
for the purpose of setting the tenants 
against their landlords, but for the pur. 
pose of the poor of the country being 
justified, 

I am not imputing motives or inquir- 
ing into motives, but the result of their 
proceedings is to set the landlords and 
tenants at variance ?-—It has had that re- 
sult. 

Now give me leave to ask you, do you 
consider that is promoting peace and good- 
will amongst men?—Upon my word I 
think it is the means to come at peace and 
good-will, therefore such means should 
necessarily be adopted; that is my feel- 
ng. 

You think that is the means of coming 
at peace and good-will amongst men ?— 
\ 

1@s. 

Now, give me leaye to ask you, do 
you know, or do you believe, or rather 
do you not believe, there have been in- 
stances where, in consequence of ad- 
dresses from the altar, Roman Catholics 
have had their seats in the chapel torn to 
pieces and thrown into the road 2—I 
heard of an instance in the chapel of 
Edgeworth’s ‘town where one or two 
seats were injured; [| was not present, 
but I heard of it. 

You heard of these instances !—Yes ; 
I think 1 heard of another in the parish 
of Ardagh. 


Did you never hear of an instance of 


that sort in the neighbourhood of Mr. 


ox?—That is the neighbourhood of 


Ardagh, 

You heard of that instance ?—I did ; 
it was done 
the parish priest, and the Sunday follow- 
ing he reprobated the people for doing it, 
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and said he would put it up at his own 
expense. 

Had he not addressed the people from 
his altar on the subject of the election ?— 
I have no doubt he had ; there was nota 
clergyman in the county who did not at 
one place or other. 

You have no doubt that he had ad. 
dressed them ’?—I believe he did; and 
we all agreed at our clubs to exert our- 
selves to the best of our power to perfect 
the registry and return fit and proper 
persons to represent us. 

Thenthe Roman Catholic clergy formed 
themselves into clubs?—It is not con- 
fined to the clergy alone. 

You joined the political clubs in that 
county ?—Yes. 

And you pledged yourselves to exert 
the utmost of your power to perfect the 
registry ?— Yes; and bring in the most 
fit and proper persons. 

To exert all your influence and power 
for that object 1 Yes, all reasonable 
power. 

And you think that is likely to keep up 
and promote a happy state of society in 
that county ?—I do think, unless that had 
been done, we should never know the 
end of the persecutions and wrongs the 
people have undergone for years gone 
by.” 


Again :— 


“ Was there a meeting of the priests 
to arrange the matter ?—Whenever elec- 
tions are going on we have meetings as 
often as we think it necessary ; twice a- 
week sometimes. 

Of the clergy? — Clergy 
mixed ; we are never divided. 

The clergy are the most active in those 
meetings ?—They are. 

In fact it is they that convene these 
meetings? —One of ‘them is the secretary, 
therefore it may be said that they con- 
vene them ; but it is at the instance of 
the members of the club. 

When you speak of the clergy, youmean 
the Roman Catholic clergy ?—Of course. 

Mr. O’Connell.] Do the Protestant 
clergy take any part ?Not with us, ex- 
cept one Presbyterian clergyman. 

Do they take any part on the other 
side 1—They are as busy on their side as 
we are on ours. 

Mr. Serjeant Jackson,] Do you mean 
to say that the Protestant clergymen ever 
came up to an election town at the head 
of their parishioners No, it was not 
necessary. 

Did you ever see them come up with 
any body of their parishioners !—I1 never 
saw so formidable a body, or one more 
inclined to disturb the peace than that 
which came in with Lord Forbes at the 
election of 1837. 


and laity 
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He is not a clergyman?—No, but he 
was at the head of the party. I under- 
stood that they bring Orangemen from 
the county of Cavan, persons who will 
fight and use sticks. 

Do you mean to say that you have seen 
Protestant clergymen doing this!—No, 
I do not. ; 

Have you ever known a solitary Pro. 
testant clergyman come to an election 
town at the head of his parishioners to 
vote?—I have not; for I do not think 
they have that influence over their flocks. 

And that is the reason they do not do 
it ?—Of course, if they have no influence, 
it would be of no use to come with them. 

Did you ever hear of any Protestant 
clergyman coming up with his parish. 
ioners to vote in the county of Longford ? 
—No, I did not ; I conceived they would 
find no use in going. 

Are the Protestant clergy in the county 
of Longford members of any Conserva- 
tive club with a view to elections?—I 
should think they are. 

Do you know any instance of it?—I 
know from publications and newspapers 
that there has been a tribute to this and 
that clergyman with a fictitious name ; 
but I do not know it otherwise than that 
it was signed by a person signing himself 
an ‘ Edgeworth’s Town Correspondent ;’ 
it was after the election of 1836. 

Was that by a Protestant clergyman ? 
—Yes, it is supposed to be a Protestant 
clergyman who was the correspondent. 

Who supposed it?—The whole Catho- 
lic public, from his style of writing. 

rom its being a good style of writing? 
—Those that knew him said that he was 
probably the author. 

The Roman Catholic persons that said 
so were such good judges of this Pro. 
testant clergyman’s style, that they at 
once knew the letter to be his?—That I 
believe to be so. 

From your own knowledge of his style? 
—Yes. 

Who are those Roman Catholic critics 
in Longford who are so well acquainted 
with the style of this particular clergy- 
man ?—Those that read the papers edited 
in Longford; I do not think I have read 
three of them. 

Can you name any of those critics ?— 
Indeed I do not know any one individual ; 
I know it was talked of at our club. 

Have you any other ground than what 
you have stated for imputing that letter 
to a Protestant clergyman ?— Nothing but 
suspicion. 

Have you any fact that you can state 
which will warrant you in saying that 
any Protestant clergyman was a member 
of any election club in the county of 
Longford?—No, I have not; what I 
mean is, that I could not state, if 1 were 
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put to proof, of any of the other party 
belonging to the club, because I do not 
know who are the members of that club. 

Mr. O’Connell.] Have you any doubt 
that the Protestant clergymen are as 
active as they can be at elections ?—I 
have no doubt of it. 

Mr. Serjeant Jackson.] Will you state 
what you saw done by the Protestant 
clergymen, that will warrant you in say- 
ing that ?—First, I know them all to vote 
and to register their votes; and I saw 
Dr. Crawford, of Newton Forbes, at the 
election of 1833, at the hustings, holding 
his handkerchief and waving it at any 
thing that he thought would be pleasant 
to Lord Forbes. 

Is that the only instance you can state 
of a Protestant clergyman taking a part 
at the hustings, or at any election in the 
county of Longford ?—That is the only 
instance with regard to the hustings; 
with regard to elections, in general, I 
know them to vote for the Tory party.” 


We would willingly continue our 
quotations from the evidence of the 
peace-loving P.P. of Carrick -Ed- 
mund ; for it is, from beginning to 
end, peculiarly instructive ; but our 
limits will not permit the indulgence. 
Turn we, therefore, to that of John 
Fosberry, Esq., a registering barrister, 
appointed under a Whig lord-lieute- 
nant, and therefore, we may rest 
assured, not prejudiced against the 
existing system :— 


“ Did there appear to you, in the dis- 
charge of your duty, to be any dexterity 
or address used, with a view to get upon 
the registry persons who really were not 
qualified ?—Yes, I think there was a 
great deal of dexterity used ; they felt 
their way ; one person, for instance, was 
brought up whose vote I rejected, and 
then in three or four days after that; 
first, after that rejection, they went to 
another part of the county, and they 
brought up claimants from that, and then 
they returned to the old place, thinking 
I should forget all the circumstances of 
the townland to which it related; I re. 
member several instances of that kind. 
There were two or three curious instances 
of how they shaped their evidence: a 
man was brought up from a particular 
place to swear he had a house, that the 
house was forty feet long; for I always 
examined them as to the state of the pre- 
mises when they got them, and the state 
of the premises at that time, whether they 
had laid out any money upon them; he 
swore to his qualification, and I admitted 
him ; and the next witness when I ex- 
amined him swore just the same; he 
swore his house was forty feet long, and 
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swore exactly in thesame way. Another 
instance was this : a person came to regis- 
ter, and he produced to me a piece of 
paper, which he said was a certificate of 
the clerk of the peace that he had planted 
so many trees. I thought that was very 
strong evidence of his being an industri. 
ous man and of good habits ; he produced 
the paper, and | saw it was entered, and 
I registered him, ‘The next day, another 
man said, ‘I have planted so many trees,’ 
and he produced me a piece of waste 
paper as the certificate of the clerk of the 
peace, evidently shaping his evidence 
by the evidence of the former witness. 
Again, when I asked them what the land 
was let for to persons in the neighbour- 
hood, or the adjoining farm, they always 
referred to some one farm that was the 
best land in their part of the country ; 
and others came up afterwards, referring 
tu the same farm as a test of the value, 
shewirtg they were extremely well drilled. 

Then, in fact, it appeared to you, in 
the discharge of your duty, there was 
a system by which the claimants were 
drilled and prepared?—Yes, I think 
there was a very regular system, 

By which they were prepared to make 
out theirclaims?—Yes. I had the curio- 
sity in one place to go and look at the 
land myself; it was near Sir George 
Featherstone’s ; there was a trial which 
lasted two or three hours about a moun. 
tain, and the place they referred to was 
a place called the Telegraph, at the top 
of the hill. In three or four days they 
came back, and brought me to the same 
place ; I distinctly remembered the name 
of the townland, Lisluff Montgomery ; I 
asked the man how near is your land to 
the Telegraph , he instantly saw I knew 
the nature of his farm, and I saw evident- 
ly it was their dexterity in bringing the 
men up. 1 went myself to see the land, 
and I never saw so wild a place; it was 
valued at 15s. or 30s. an acre, and the 
mountain was more like a place for snipes 
than arable land. 

Mr. Lefroy.] And that land was 
valued by those persons, upon oath, as of 
the value you have stated ?— Yes, i think 
it was valued at from 15s. to 20s, an acre.” 


These are curious disclosures, yet 
must they yield the palm to others 
which came out, on the presentation, 
in 1840, of a petition from the county 
of the city of Cork, by Mr. Serjeant 
Jackson. The document in question 
informs us of the following startling 
facts,—that at the first special ses- 
sions held under the Reform-act in 
1832, 10,000 notices of intention to 
register were served upon the clerk 
of the peace; that this took place 
only ten days previous to the hold- 
ing of the sessions; that the lists 
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made” out having no reference to 
parishes or districts, it was impos- 
sible, owing to the confusion and 
want of time, to institute any in- 
quiries ; that a large number of per- 
sons who had no title got their names 
registered as qualified voters, and 
that such names still continue where 
the registering barristers placed them. 
But this is a trifle. Of the persons 
who had sworn, in 1832, that they 
inhabited tenements of the yearly 
value of ten pounds, very many, in 
order to avoid the burthen of the 
poor-law, swore, in 1835, that the same 
tenements were not worth five pounds. 
Moreover, it appears that the names of 
persons once entered on the roll 
stuck there immovable throughout 
the whole term of eight years; that 
the same individual was in the habit 
of voting twice, and even thrice over, 
by virtue of the different qualifica- 
tions in which he had registered ; 
and that whenever a voter died or 
went away, his paper was handed 
over and made use of by a successor. 
So flagrant, indeed, were the abuses, 
that in 1840, when the period of re- 
newing their registrations came round, 
a full 1000, who had enrolled them- 
selves in 1832, were afraid to claim 
again ; while others, more bold, ha- 
zarded the step, and producing their 
old registers, were, amid the obscurity 
of the Irish law, accepted. 

We are not going to call our 
readers’ attention to the gallant at- 
tempt which, in 1841, Lord Stanley 
made to obtain a redress of this atro- 
cious grievance. His speeches, and 
those of the several members who 
resisted him, well deserve to be stu- 
died even now; for they place in 
striking contrast the eloquence of 
truth and that of trickery and tinsel. 
Not a speaker on the then minis- 
terial side, not even a member of the 
cabinet, ventured to assert that the 
evils of which Lord Stanley com- 
plained had no existence. It was 
universally acknowledged that the 
Reform-act had been broken through, 
and that, of Irish members, a large 
majority sat in the house upon a 
false title. How, then, did the oppo- 
nents of Lord Stanley defend them- 
selves? Whythus. They exclaimed 
against the paucity of electors 
throughout Ireland. They contrasted 
an Irish with an English county, and 
shewed that in the former there were 
four times as many yoters as in the 
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latter. Did Lord Stanley deny this ? 
or do we, or does any body? Surely 
not. We know that the number of 
electors in Ireland is much less eon- 
siderable than it isin England. This 
may or may not be a grievance in 
itself; but if it be, it was at the 
period of the passing of the Reform- 
act that such as complain ought to 
have attended to the matter. They 
have no right to say now that because 
the law does not suit their purposes 
it ought to be disregarded. Or there 
is yet another remedy open to them. 
Let them bring in a bill to amend 
the Reform-act. They may then 
render the constituency as abundant 
as they please; they may give Ire- 
land the blessing of universal suffrage 
if they like it. But so long as the 
law continues where it is, ought it 
not to be obeyed ? 

But, say the enemies of this honest 
reform, it is you that are tampering 
with the constituency. You desire to 
establish in Ireland separate courts of 
registration, to have annual revisions 
of the lists, and to increase the num- 
ber of polling places,—in one word, 
to place Ireland, so far as the w ork- 
ing of the Constitution goes, on the 
same footing with England. Again 
we answer, to be sure we do. ‘The 
machinery of the [rish law—meaning 
by that term its courts, its system of 
registration, and so forth—was ayow- 
edly adopted because it had a pre- 
vious existence. 
it to the new order of things was 
only an experiment, and he who 
applied it took care to put the fact 
upon record. The experiment has 
not answered, for the system acts as 
an incentive to fraud. Whether is 
it best to continue this fraud by ad- 
hering to your experiment, or to get 
rid of both by a process which, | in 
England, has answered all its pur- 
poses? But it is idle to argue such 
a question as this. An important end 
is to be gained—a great benefit to 
be conferred on the country. The 
law states explicitly what this end or 
benefit is, and sets up a particular 
frame-work through which it assumes 
that the object shall be accomplished. 
When we come to work with this 
frame, we find that it is not suited to 
our purposes. Are we not bound, 
always supposing the end to be a good 
one, to lay aside so clumsy an instru- 
ment and to replace it by a better? 


What is to be Done for Ireland? 
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We began by stating that we were 
not sanguine enough to expect that 
much can be done by parliament for 
the accomplishment of direct good 
to Ireland. Indirect good; however, 
and that of the most important kind, 
parliament can accomplish, provided 
it pass such laws as shall take away 
inducements to the practice of evil. 
The quotations which we have made 
from the evidence of credible wit- 
nesses shew, that so long as the Irish 
Reform-act continues to be worked 
by the machinery at present in use, 
there will be no rest or good feeling 
in the land. The priests do not con- 
ceal their purpose of setting landlord 
and tenant every where at variance. 
The members of the tail make light 
of perjury, provided the false oath 
be taken to ensure the election of 
one of themselves. Will the British 
parliament allow such a state of 
things to continue? Surely not. Let 
Lord Elliot take up the ground from 
which Lord Stanley may be supposed 
to have withdrawn, and an over- 
whelming majority will support 
him. And though for a brief space 
the sound of murmurs may reach 
him, the ultimate effects of his 
wise and manly legislation will not 
fail to appear. ‘The Irish are a 
clever people, and a_ generous. 
They have already begun to suspect 
that their generosity has been abused 
by persons whom they have too much 
trusted. They would willingly settle 
themselves down into the condition 
of peaceable and industrious members 
of society, were but the evil in- 
fluences which have too long swayed 
them removed. And they know 
that they cannot settle down into 
habits of peaceful industry till the 
legislature shall have interposed be- 
tween them and their false friends 
the power of law. The Irish have a 
right to all the privileges which the 
Reform-act has conferred upon them ; 
but they have no right to more, 
neither do they desire it. Lord 
Elliot will confer an important 
boon upon the empire at large by 
laying the foundation of an improv ed 
state of society in that portion of it 
which has been too long neglected. 
He knows how this is to be done. 
Let us hope that he will act up 
vigorously and promptly to his know- 
ledge. 
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